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BIBLIOTHECA  SACEA. 


ARTICLE  I. 

THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  JEWISH  SACRIFICES. 

In  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  January,  1859,  an  Article 
appeared  on  Jewish  Sacrifices.  The  Article  which  follows  is 
meant  as  a  sequel  to  that.  The  materials  for  it  have  been 
derived  from  the  chapters  of  Bahr’s  Symbolik  des  Mosaischen 
Cultiis  which  relate  to  sacrifices.  The  writer  undertakes  to 
do  nothing  more  than  exhibit  Bahr’s  views,  assuming  no 
responsibility  as  to  their  correctness. 

Two  classes  of  religious  rites  were  prescribed  in  the  Levitical 
law  —  sacrificial  rites  and  rites  of  purification.  The  former 
were  obviously  the  more  important  and  significant ;  the  rites 
of  purification,  for  the  most  part,  deriving  their  efficacy  from 
the  sacrifices  with  which  they  were  required  to  be  connected. 
It  is  with  sacrifices  exclusively  that  we  are  now  concerned. 

The  origin  of  sacrifices  is  not  to  be  referred  to  the  time 
of  Jiloscs.  They  are  known  to  have  been  in  use  in  the 
patriarchal  age,  and  even  at  a  period  yet  more  remote  — 
that  of  Cain  and  Abel.  And,  indeed,  the  allusion  to  sac¬ 
rifices  as  performed  by  Cain  and  Abel  is  in  such  terms  as  to 
give  ground  to  the  supposition  that  they  were  not  then  per¬ 
formed  for  the  first  time.  In  short,  sacrifices  seem  to  have 
been  the  earliest,  the  most  general,  and  certainly  the  most 
significant  form  in  which  religious  homage  has  been  ex¬ 
pressed.  The  form  of  the  sacrificial  rites,  at  the  earliest 
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date  at  which  we  find  any  traces  of  them,  is  substantially 
the  same  as  that  which  has  prevailed  in  all  subsequent 
periods.  The  objects  meant  to  bo  offered  in  sacrifice  were 
burned  in  certain  sacred  places.  Yet,  along  with  the  general 
uniformity,  some  diversity  was  allowed.  No  fixed,  definite 
rules  were  observed.  Every  man  who  offered  a  sacrifice  did 
what  the  nature  of  the  rite  seemed  to  him  to  require,  or 
what  his  own  inward  religious  feeling  prompted. 

Tlie  Levitical  law,  which  in  general  did  away  with  what¬ 
ever  wore  the  aspect  of  caprice  and  arbitrariness,  aimed 
especially  to  give  a  definite  form  to  those  rites  in  which  its 
own  significance  may  be  said  to  have  been  concentrated,  and 
which  contained  within  themselves  every  clement  of  religious 
homage  —  the  rites  of  sacrifice.  It  laid  down  the  most 
minute  rules  in  reference  to  these  ;  so  that  wliat  had  hitherto 
been  most  sinqde  became  much  more  comprehensive  and 
more  variomly  expressive.  The  most  trivial  features  of 
these  rites  seem  to  have  been  very  carefully  attended  to. 
Those  who  esteem  all  sacrifices  as  a  mere  outward  ceremony, 
or  as  the  outgrowth  of  superstitious  views  of  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  Divinity,  will  bo  apt  to  regard  what  we 
have  here  said  was  done  by  Moses  as  a  step  backward  towards 
the  darkness  and  ignorance  of  a  barbarous  age.  But,  unless 
we  arc  to  regard  the  whole  Mosaic  ritual  as  such  a  backward 
step,  we  ought  not  to  regard  what  was  done  in  relation  to  sac¬ 
rifices  in  such  a  liglit.  What  the  Mosaic  law  may  be  said  to 
be  in  general  —  an  instructor,  a  schoolmaster  —  the  law  of 
sacrifices  may  be  said  to  be  in  a  more  precise  and  peculiar  sense. 
By  means  of  its  nicely  adjusted  and  comprehensive  ritual, 
the  law  becomes  a  teacher  of  outward  religion  ;  preserving 
men  from  a  comfortless,  because  a  meaningless,  superstition; 
prescribing  to  every  rite  its  exact  form  and  limit,  and  a  real 
and  momentous  significance.  It  becomes,  at  the  same  time, 
an  instrument  of  inward  religious  culture,  by  imparting  a 
healthful  religious  knowledge.  It  is  doctrine ;  but  doctrine 
in  the  form  of  symbols,  deeds,  facts ;  just  such  as  w'as  most 
happily  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  people  and  the  age.  As 
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associated  with  a  ritual  like  that  enjoined  by  Moses,  as  con¬ 
stituting  its  very  substance,  sacrifices,  instead  of  being  stig¬ 
matized  as  a  step  backward,  should  be  viewed  as  a  step  in 
advance.  It  is  true  that  sacrifices  ceased  at  the  time  of 
Moses  to  be  the  simple  rite  which  tliey  had  formerly  been ; 
but  ill  losing  their  simplicity  they  sustained  no  damage.  A 
thing  does  not,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  approach  the  more 
nearly  to  completeness  and  perfection  in  proportion  as  it 
becomes  simple. 

Three  points  relating  to  the  subject  of  sacrifices  require  a 
moment’s  attention  in  this  place  —  the  matter  of  the  sacrifice 
or  the  object  offered  ;  the  rites  by  which  the  offering  was 
accompanied  ;  the  different  purposes  which  the  whole  process 
was  in  different  cases  meant  to  effect. 

The  matter  of  sacrifices  consisted  partly  of  animals  and 
partly  of  the  productions  of  the  soil.  There  arose  from  this 
the  distinction  of  bloody  sacrifices  and  those  which  were  not 
bloody.  Not  all  animals  nor  all  vegetable  productions  were 
allowed  to  be  used  in  sacrifices.  The  use  of  unclean  animals 
was  expressly  interdicted ;  and  of  clean  animals,  oxen,  sheep, 
and  goats  are  particularly  mentioned  as  suited  to  sacrificial 
purposes.  It  was  required  that  the  animals  meant  to  be 
sacrificed  should  be  of  a  certain  age,  and  free  from  blemish 
or  imperfection.  In  certain  cases,  also,  the  sex  of  the  animal 
was  fixed.  It  was  sometimes  permitted  to  substitute  doves 
in  the  place  of  the  animals  usually  offered.  The  number  of 
animals  proper  to  be  offered,  in  particular  cases  was  carefully 
stated. 

The  sacrifices  not  bloody  consisted  of  fine  meal  of  different 
kinds,  and  bread.  Oil  was  to  be  mixed  with  the  meal,  or  to 
be  poured  upon  the  cake.  After  the  settlement  of  the 
Israelites  in  Canaan,  wine  was  employed,  as  were  also  salt 
and  incense ;  while  honey  and  leaven  were  invariably  for¬ 
bidden.  The  sacrifices  not  bloody  are  to  be  regarded  as 
mere  appendages  of  the  bloody;  the  quantity  of  the  material 
used  in  them  varying  according  to  the  kind  of  sacrifice  with 
which  they  w’cre  joined. 
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The  rites  with  which  the  offering  was  accompanied  were 
substantially  these :  The  individual  proposing  to  offer  a 
sacrifice  presented  the  victim  at  the  altar,  and,  having  first 
solemnly  placed  his  hands  upon  its  head,  put  it  to  death. 
The  priest  then  either  poured  the  blood  into  a  vessel,  or  else 
sprinkled  it  in  different  places,  according  as  the  particular 
nature  of  the  sacrifice  required  the  one  or  the  other  to  be 
done.  After  the  skin  of  the  animal  had  been  removed,  the 
flesh  was,  in  most  cases,  burned  on  the  altar,  eitlier  in  whole 
or  in  part.  What  was  not  burned  was  afterward  eaten,  in 
some  cases  by  the  priest  alone  ;  in  others,  by  tlie  priest  and 
the  person  by  whom  the  offering  was  presented.  In  certain 
instances  no  part  of  the  animal  was  eaten,  but  the  wliole 
was  burned  without  the  camp. 

The  purpose  meant  to  be  answered  by  sacrifices  was  in 
all  cases  substantially  the  same ;  and  yet  there  was  in  some 
respects  a  variety  —  certain  sacrifices  having  in  view  a 
special  subordinate  end ;  and  in  such  instances  the  forms 
and  attendant  rites  were  so  changed  as  to  adapt  themselves 
to  this  special  purpose.  In  this  way  the  Levitical  law  came 
to  recognize  four  varieties  of  sacrifices  or  offerings  —  burnt- 
offerings,  thank-offerings,  sin-offerings,  and  trespass-offerings. 
There  were  certain  rites  which  were  common  to  all  these 
varieties ;  such  as  the  imposition  of  hands,  the  putting  to  death, 
the  sprinkling  of  blood,  and  the  burning.  The  sprinkling 
of  the  blood  was  in  different  cases  performed  in  a  different 
manner ;  a  peculiar  significance  being  supposed  to  be  at¬ 
tached  to  eacli  different  mode.  A  peculiar  kind  of  animal, 
also,  was  required  to  be  used  in  each  of  these  varieties. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  provisions  of  the  Le¬ 
vitical  law  relative  to  sacrifices  would  escape  the  assaults  of 
rationalistic  criticism.  A  ritual  so  rich,  a  ceremonial  law 
so  copious  and  minute,  witli  all  its  parts  so  thoroughly  per¬ 
fected,  and  adjusted  to  each  other  with  so  much  exactness, 
it  is  maintained,  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  the  work  of 
one  man,  and  especially  of  one  who  lived  at  a  period  so 
remote  as  that  of  Moses.  Some  scattered  portions,  the 
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rude  outline,  may  be  referred  to  Moses ;  but  it  is  impossible 
that  it  should  have  reached  the  finished  form  in  which  we 
find  it  developed  in  the  Pentateuch  before  the  reign  of 
Solomon,  or  even  before  the  captivity. 

If  we  ask,  now,  for  the  historical  basis  of  this  criticism, 
the  reply  we  receive  from  the  older  assailants  of  tlie  Penta¬ 
teuch  is,  that  the  silence  of  the  Book  of  Judges  in  regard  to 
sacrifices  is  sufficient  proof  that  the  law  of  sacrifices  could 
not  have  been  in  force  in  the  ages  anterior  to  the  judges. 
DeWette,  however,  who  does  not  by  any  means  rank  among 
the  gentlest  assailants  of  the  Pentateuch,  disowns  this  argu¬ 
ment.  It  is  not  at  all  certain,  he  alleges,  that,  because  we 
detect  no  traces  of  sacrificial  laws  during  the  period  of  the 
Judges,  we  must  hence  infer  that  the  sacrificial  laws  were 
not  in  force  at  the  time  of  Moses.  Our  knowledge  of  the 
religious  usages  of  that  dark  period  is  not  sufficiently  ac¬ 
curate  to  afford  a  foundation  for  any  such  inference.  Rites 
may  have  been  in  use  of  which  no  record  has  been  trans¬ 
mitted.  In  short,  the  non-existence  of  a  law  at  the  time  of 
Moses  cannot  be  argued  from  its  non-observance  at  a  subse¬ 
quent  period.  Yet-  DeWette,  with  evident  inconsistency, 
allows  in  some  cases  the  validity  of  the  very  inference  which 
he  here  condemns  as  illogical.  But  if  a  portion  of  the  Le- 
vitical  law  may  have  fallen  into  disuse  at  the  period  of  the 
Judges,  on  account  of  the  abnormal  character  of  that  period, 
and  still  its  Mosaic  origin  not  be  denied  on  that  account, 
why  must  we  draw  a  different  conclusion  in  other  cases 
which,  to  all  appearance,  are  precisely  analogous?  By  the 
application  of  what  test  are  we  to  discriminate  the  Mosaic 
from  the  post-Mosaic  portions  of  the  law  ?  No  attempt  to 
apply  such  a  test  hitherto  has  been  successful.  On  the 
contrary,  Bleek  has  shown  (Studien  und  Kritiken,  1831) 
that  certain  parts  of  the  Levitical  law  —  the  sacrificial  pre¬ 
cepts,  in  Lev.  i.-vii.,  the  law  of  the  great  day  of  atonement, 
the  law  relative  to  leprosy  and  its  purification  —  could  have 
been  promulgated  by  no  other  person  than  Moses.  His 
reasoning  on  this  subject  can  be  refuted  only  by  violence. 
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Now,  if  we  can  succeed  in  demonstrating  a  close  connectioa 
between  those  portions  of  the  sacrificial  law  which  can  thus 
he  proved  to  he  of  Mosaic  origin,  and  others  whose  origin  is 
in  dispute,  shall  we  not  he  justified  if  we  trace  these  latter 
portions  to  the  same  source  ?  This  internal  connection 
being  demonstrated,  one  principle  evidently  pervading  the 
whole  law,  we  must  either  reject  the  Mosaic  origin  of  the 
wliole,  or  concede  it  to  the  whole.  But  the  former  of  these 
two  things  we  cannot  do,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  deny  the 
validity  of  all  historical  proofs  in  relation  to  any  subject. 

The  particularity  and  copiousness  of  the  sacrificial  precepts 
of  the  Levitical  law  have  been  insisted  on  as  an  objection  to 
its  Mosaic  origin.  Traces  of  the  frivolous  spirit  of  the 
Pharisees,  and  the  gnat-straining  tendency  of  the  Rabbins 
can,  it  is  said,  be  detected  in  them.  But,  in  the  first  place, 
even  a  hasty  glance  at  the  rabbinical  commentaries  of  the 
Talmud  will  reveal  too  palpable  a  contrast  between  them 
and  the  Pentateuch  to  admit  of  their  being  supposed  for  a 
moment  to  have  been  composed  at  the  same  time,  or  by  the 
same  author.  Again,  the  minuteness  and  copiousness  of  the 
Mosaic  religious  precepts  is  not  a  characteristic  peculiar  to 
them.  It  is  a  common  characteristic  of  the  religious  statutes 
of  ancient  nations.  It  seems  to  have  been  conceived  that 
whatever  was  to  have  the  character  of  law  must  leave  no 
room  for  inference,  but  must  make  specific  reference  to  the 
most  minute  transaction  to  which  it  could  be  suj)posed  to  be 
related.  A  comparison  of  the  religious  laws  of  the  Hebrews 
with  those  of  other  Oriental  nations  —  the  Persians  and 
Hindoos,  especially  —  will  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
the  former.  Still  further,  the  objection  we  are  dealing  with 
rests  upon  the  supposition  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Moses 
to  inculcate  a  meaningless  ceremonial.  But  if  it  can  be 
shown,  and  beyond  question  it  can  be,  that  the  Mosaic  pre¬ 
cepts  are  uniformly  significant  —  that  they  are  pervaded  by 
a  single  vital  principle,  apparent  even  in  the  most  minute 
particular  —  the  objection  derived  from  their  alleged  exces¬ 
sive  scrupulosity  will  appear  to  have  but  little  foundation. 
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An  additional  word  may  here  be  allowed  as  to  the  unity 
of  authorship  in  the  case  of  sacrificial  laws  of  Moses.  This 
unity  is  denied  by  many  as  being  impossible.  It  would 
seem,  however,  to  be  somewhat  adventurous  to  attempt  to 
decide  beforehand  what  Moses —  a  man  by  whose  side  as  a 
religious  legislator  no  other  deserves  to  be  placed  —  could, 
or  could  not  do.  A  system  of  religious  laws  carried  out  so 
consistently  as  his,  comprising  so  many  parts,  all  most  hap¬ 
pily  adjusted  to  each  other,  one  would  think  might  much 
more  easily  be  imagined  the  work  of  one  powerful  intellect, 
than  of  many  inferior  intellects,  working  without  concert, 
and  at  intervals  of  centuries.  When  Do  Wettc,  therefore, 
on  the  one  hand,  denies  to  Moses  the  authorship  of  the  sac¬ 
rificial  precepts,  and  yet  triumphantly  vindicates  the  priority 
in  point  of  date  of  the  three  middle  books  of  the  Pentateuch 
to  Deuteronomy,  he  obliges  himself  to  undertake  the  solution 
of  this  difficult  problem :  the  composition  at  any  time  be¬ 
tween  the  age  of  Moses  and  that  of  David  —  a  period  so 
abnormal  in  all  its  characteristics  —  of  laws  copious,  com¬ 
pact,  and  consistent  like  those  of  Moses.  This  problem,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  affirm,  he  has  not  succeeded  in  solving.  He 
attributes  to  Moses,  as  already  intimated,  the  outline  and  ru¬ 
diments  of  these  laws,  but  maintains  that  they  reached  finish 
and  completion  gradually,  and  as  the  result  of  experience ; 
that  the  priests,  at  dilferent  periods,  employed  their  leisure 
in  filling  out  an  ideal,  such  as  they  hoped  might  in  some 
subsequent  age  be  realized.  It  can  hardly  be  believed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Jewish  priests,  in  ages  so  rude  and  uncultivated  as 
were  those  which  elapsed  between  Moses  and  David,  would  have 
acquired  any  such  idealizing  tendency  as  is  here  supposed,  or 
could  have  found  leisure  for  gratifying  it.  It  is  much  easier 
to  believe  that  one  man,  standing  relatively  alone  as  a  legis¬ 
lator,  framed  the  Jewish  sacrificial  ritual,  than  that  it  was 
the  work  of  priests,  working  at  long  intervals  and  without 
concert.  The  ritual,  on  this  latter  supposition,  would  be 
apt  to  have  had  a  loose  and  disjointed  character,  instead  of 
the  compactness  and  consistency  which  are  now  so  apparent. 
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Much  stress  ought  to  be  placed  on  the  internal  unity  which 
runs  through  this  ritual  —  a  unity  which  is  very  obvious 
when  the  real  significance  and  importance  of  its  various 
parts  arc  discerned.  When  this  unity  comes  to  be  discerned, 
the  hypothesis  of  a  gradual  composition  of  the  law,  at  widely 
remote  periods,  and  by  men  of  very  dissimilar  characters, 
will  be  seen  to  be  untenable.  Our  inquiry,  therefore,  into 
the  nature  and  significance  of  the  Jewish  sacrifices  is,  in  this 
view,  if  in  no  other,  one  of  no  small  importance.  On  this 
inquiry  we  shall  now  enter. 

Aside  from  its  bearing  on  the  genuinenesss  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  this  inquiry  has  a  direct  dogmatic  interest ;  and  it  is 
somewhat  surprising  that  it  has  hitherto  received  so  little 
attention.  The  difficulties  by  which,  beyond  doubt,  this 
investigation  is  attended,  have  not,  as  one  might  think  would 
have  been  the  fact,  attracted  theologians  to  it.  Evidently 
biblical  scholars  do  not  suspect  how  much  yet  remains  to  be 
done  in  this  field,  nor  what  rich  fruit  the  labor  would  yield. 
It  need  only  be  added  that  the  inquiry  will  not  be  conducted 
to  any  profitable  issues,  unless  the  investigator  adheres 
closely  to  the  biblical  text,  and  keeps  in  view  the  intimate 
connection  in  which  the  sacrificial  rites  stand  with  the  whole 
Mosaic  worship. 

The  law  of  Moses,  as  we  have  seen,  prescribed  four  varieties 
of  sacrifices,  distinguished  from  each  other  by  difference  of 
purpose  and  by  different  attendant  rites.  One  general  idea, 
however,  exists  in  the  midst  of  all  this  diversity.  Our  present 
inquiry  relates  to  this  fundamental  idea,  common  to  all 
sacrifices. 

What,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  by  which,  in  the 
law  of  Moses,  sacrifices  are  designated,  botli  in  general 
and  in  each  of  their  varieties?  Tliis  term  is  for  the 

matter  of  the  sacrifice,  and  for  the  act  of  offering. 

Tliis  common  term  must  be  supposed  to  refer  to  a  common 
element  present  in  all  sacrifices.  The  stem  from  which 
both  these  words  are  derived,  it  will  be  observed,  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  word  used  to  describe  the  special  function  of 
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the  Jewish  priesthood  —  that  of  drawing  near  to  Jehovah 
and  presenting  the  sacrificial  victim,  or  causing  it  to  approach 
the  altar.  Thus  it  is  apparent  that  the  notion  of  the  priest¬ 
hood  is  closely  related  to  that  of  sacrifice — that  the  two  are, 
in  fact,  identical.  This  notion  is  that  of  drawing  near  to 
Jehovah  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  fellowship,  or,  in  other 
words,  removing  the  ground  of  that  estrangement  between 
God  and  man  which  has  been  occasioned  by  sin,  or,  still 
further,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  men  holy.  Sacrifices 
are  to  be  regarded  as  the  means  by  which  this  fellowsliip 
between  God  and  man  is  made  possible  —  by  which  holiness, 
or  a  fitness  to  approach  God,  is  procured.  One  may  easily 
see,  therefore,  how  erroneous  is  that  conception  of  the  nature 
of  sacrifice  which  makes  its  central  idea  to  be  the  bringing 
of  a  present. 

Supposing  it  to  be  conceded  that  the  idea  which  we  have 
derived  from  the  term  used  to  designate  sacrifices  is  the  true 
one,  the  inquiry  may  still  be  urged :  In  what  way  does  sac¬ 
rifice  serve  as  a  means  of  fellowship  between  God  and  man? 
How  does  it  procure  for  the  sinner  a  fitness  to  approach  the 
offended  Divinity  ?  There  must  be,  it  should  seem,  a  real 
or  a  metaphorical  adaptedness  in  tlie  matter  of  the  sacrifice 
to  the  production  of  this  effect. 

The  matter  of  sacrifices,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  be¬ 
longed  either  to  the  animal  or  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  and 
sacrifices,  consequently,  are  either  bloody  or  not  bloody. 
The  latter  stood  to  the  former  in  a  relation  altogether  subor¬ 
dinate.  They  were  not  used  at  all  in  sin-offerings  and  tres¬ 
pass-offerings,  and  whenever  used  appear  only  as  appendages, 
having  no  separate  significance.  The  bloody  sacrifices, 
therefore,  as  no  one  can  doubt,  were  altogether  the  more 
important  class.  In  tlicm  the  nature  and  validity  of  sacrifices 
were  most  distinctly  and  fully  exhibited  ;  and  to  these  alone 
will  our  attention  be  directed  in  the  following  inquiry. 

Fortunately  we  have  one  explicit  declaration,  a  careful 
study  of  which  will  render  further  investigation  as  to  the 
fundamental  idea  of  sacrifices  well-nigh  superfluous.  This 
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declaration  is  found  in  Lev.  xvii.  11.  The  eating  of  blood 
is  here  forbidden  on  this  ground  —  that  the  life  of  the  flesh 
is  in  the  blood  ;  and  Jehovah  goes  on  to  say:  “I  have  given 
it  to  you  upon  the  altar  to  make  atonement  for  your  souls ; 
for  it  is  the  blood  that  maketh  an  atonement  for  the  soul.” 
This  passage  is  specially  important  on  this  account,  that  it 
docs  not  refer  to  one  species  of  sacrifice  in  distinction  from 
others,  but  to  the  bloody  sacrifices  in  general. 

There  can  be  found  nowhere  else  so  explicit  and  satis¬ 
factory  a  statement  as  to  what  constitutes  the  efficacy  of 
sacrifices.  It  is  the  key  to  the  whole  subject.  That  con¬ 
fusion  of  thought  and  conflict  of  opposing  theories  which 
now  exist  on  this  subject  would,  in  our  judgment,  have  been 
avoided,  if  writers  had  taken  their  starting-point  from  this 
passage,  and  adhered  tenaciously  to  it.  What  we  have  to 
say  in  regard  to  it  will  be  arrang-ed  under  four  heads. 

We  notice,  in  the  first  place,  the  prominence  here  assigned 
to  the  blood.  The  passage  makes  no  allusion  to  the  act  of 
offering  the  victim  on  the  altar,  nor  to  its  death,  as  being 
the  means  of  atonement,  but  speaks  of  the  blood  as  the  es¬ 
sential  thing,  as  if  the  shedding  of  the  blood  were  the  central 
point  of  the  transaction.  Throughout  the  ceremonial  law 
a  similar  prominence  is  given  to  the  blood.  The  imposition 
of  hands,  the  putting  to  death  of  the  victim,  the  separafion 
into  pieces,  might  be  performed  by  the  person  who  presented 
the  sacrifice ;  but  the  priest  alone  had  it  for  his  task  to 
receive  and  sprinkle  the  blood.  The  scriptures  are  very 
explicit  as  to  this  matter.  So,  too,  no  part  of  the  sacrifice 
was  allowed  to  be  carried  into  the  interior  of  the  sanctuary, 
or  into  the  immediate  presence  of  God,  except  the  blood; 
and  that  part  of  the  altar — the  horns  —  which  \vas  esteemed 
its  most  sacred  part,  and  without  which  it  almost  ceased 
to  be  an  altar,  was  directed  to  be  sprinkled  with  the  blood. 
It  seems  obvious,  then,  that  the  blood,  and  the  treatment  of 
the  blood  in  the  sacrificial  service,  were  its  most  essential 
features. 

The  testimony  of  Jewish  tradition  on  this  point  is  very 
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full  and  positive.  A  sacrifice  in  which  one  who  was  not  a 
priest  should  venture  to  sprinkle  the  blood  would,  on  that 
account,  lose  its  validity.  The  sprinkling  of  the  blood  is 
declared  to  be  the  root,  the  very  essence,  of  the  sacrifice. 
The  standing  Jewish  rule  is,  that  there  can  be  no  expiation 
except  by  blood.  Tlie  great  antiquity  of  this  maxim  appears 
from  its  occurrence  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews:  “  Without 
shedding  of  blood  is  no  remission.”  On  this  account  the 
sprinkling  of  the  blood  and  the  offering  of  sacrifice  are 
regarded  as  convertible  expressions.  It  is  not,  then,  the 
putting  to  death,  but  the  shedding  and  sprinkling  of  the 
blood,  which  give  to  sacrifices  their  validity.  The  treatment 
of  the  blood  is  to  be  viewed  as  the  very  radix  and  prin- 
cipium  of  the  act. 

Again,  the  passage  under  consideration  uses  the  term 
“atonement”  to  define  the  object  and  efficacy  of  sacrifice. 
This  is  the  technical  term  used  more  frequently  than  any 
other  in  the  Pentateuch  for  this  purpose.  Much,  conse¬ 
quently,  depends  on  the  right  understanding  of  this  term. 
Its  primary,  and  indeed  its  chief,  meaning  is  to  cover  or 
conceal.  “  In  all  our  inquiries  into  tlie  various  senses  wherein 
this  term  is  used,”  says  Suskind,  “  and  into  the  significance 
of  the  different  ceremonies  connected  with  the  act  of  atonement, 
this  fundamental  meaning  of  the  term  must  be  kept  in  mind.” 
The  word  occurs  in  its  proper  sense  only  in  Gen.  vi.  14.  In 
PfeZ,  usage  has  affixed  to  it  the  meaning  “  to  atone.”  Atone¬ 
ment,  therefore,  in  harmony  with  this  statement,  must,  it 
would  seem,  be  equivalent  to  the  covering  up  or  concealing  of 
that  which  God  cannot  allow  to  appear  in  his  presence.  That 
wliich  is  covered,  being  no  longer  visible,  may  be  said  to 
have  in  effect  disappeared,  or  gone  out  of  existence.  Hence, 
in  Hebrew  pliraseology,  to  cover  up  is  the  same  as  to  remove 
or  annihilate.  Thus,  in  Jer.  xviii.  23,  it  is  said  :  “Forgive 
not  their  iniquity,  neither  blot  out  their  sin  from  thy  sight”; 
as  if  the  forgiveness  of  sin  and  the  blotting  of  it  out  were 
convertible  expressions.  With  the  Eabbins  the  word  which 
we  translate  “  to  atone  ”  means  to  deny,  or  to  consider  as 
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not  in  existence.  They  denominate  a  wicked  man  “  a  denier 
of  God,”  because  lie  acts  and  speaks  as  if  God  were  not  in 
being.  In  the  act  of  atonement,  therefore,  that  which  is 
offensive  to  God,  that  which  creates  estrangement  between 
him  and  men,  is  put  out  of  sight  —  in  effect,  annihilated. 
Here  it  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that,  in  the  passage 
under  consideration  from  Leviticus,  atonement  is  spoken  of 
as  the  purpose  of  every  bloody  sacrifice,  without  any  reference 
to  the  particular  variety  to  wliich  it  may  belong.  The  in¬ 
ference  is,  that  the  idea  of  atonement  lies  at  the  basis  of  all 
sacrifices  —  that  it  is  their  essential  characteristic.  Blood  is 
shed  and  sprinkled  in  every  sacrifice,  and  therefore  every 
sacrifice  is  of  the  nature  of  an  atonement.  Tliose,  therefore, 
fall  into  a  grave  error  who  confine  atonement  to  sin-offerings 
and  tresspass-offerings,  to  the  exclusion  of  burnt  and  thank- 
offerings. 

Again,  the  passage  under  review  not  only  specifies  atone¬ 
ment  in  a  general  way  as  the  chief  purpose  of  sacrifices,  but 
defines  the  term  yet  more  precisely,  by  stating  from  whom 
the  atonement  proceeds,  and  to  whom  it  refers.  “  I  have 
given  you,”  it  says,  “  the  blood  upon  the  altar  to  atone  for 
your  souls,”  that  is,  “  I  have  appointed  the  blood  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  ;  I  have  connected  atonement  with  the  blood.”  Atone¬ 
ment,  then,  may  be  said  to  proceed  primarily  from  God,  and 
to  have  for  its  object  the  souls  of  men.  The  scriptures  express 
themselves  on  this  subject  in  this  way,  perhaps,  more  uni¬ 
formly  than  in  any  other.  When  the  discourse  is  of  atone¬ 
ment  between  God  and  men,  and  not  between  men  and  each 
other,  the  atonement  is  said  to  proceed  from  God.  In  the 
passage  already  cited  from  Jeremiah  God  is  entreated  not  to 
blot  out  iniquity.  When  it  is  affirmed,  as  in  the  passage 
now  under  consideration,  that  the  blood  atones,  we  are  to 
assign  a  meaning  to  the  statement  such  as  shall  harmonize 
with  the  more  emphatic  expression  “  I  have  given  it  to  you 
for  an  atonement.”  So,  in  the  matter  of  the  golden  calf, 
Moses  said  to  the  congregation :  “  You  have  committed  a 
great  sin,  and  now  will  I  go  up  unto  the  Lord ;  peradventuro 
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I  shall  make  an  atonement.”  Moses  does  not  mean  to 
represent  himself  as  atoning  for  the  transgression  of  the 
people.  He  says,  rather :  “  I  will  pray  to  Jehovah,  and  it 
may  be  that  through  my  intercession  I  shall  obtain  atone¬ 
ment  for  your  sin  ”  ;  and  he  immediately  goes  on  to  implore 
of  God  its  forgiveness.  In  the  Jewish  ritual,  as  it  was 
finally  established,  Jehovah  is  not  represented  directly  as 
atoning  for  sin,  so  much  as  the  priest  who  sprinkled  the 
blood  on  the  altar.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  in 
this  transaction  the  priest  appears  in  his  proper  character,  as 
a  consecrated  mediator,  acting  in  the  name  of  Jehovah  and 
by  commission  from  him,  indeed,  as  his  vicegerent.  This 
is  the  reason  for  which  it  was  held  to  be  even  impious  for  any 
one  except  the  priest  to  sprinkle  the  sacrificial  blood  upon 
the  altar. 

It  is  God,  then,  from  whom  atonement  proceeds.  Its  ob¬ 
ject  is  man,  or  rather  the  sin  by  which  man  has  become  defiled. 
So  in  the  passage  immediately  before  us,  the  phrase  “  your 
souls”  is  a  substitute  for  the  pronoun  “  yon.”  The  word  “■  sin  ” 
is  sometimes  used  to  designate  that  in  man  which  needs  to  be 
atoned  for.  Lifeless  things  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the 
object  of  atonement,  especially  such  as  were  used  in  ceremo¬ 
nial  worship ;  but  in  these  cases  it  is  not  the  material  objects, 
as  such,  which  require  atonement,  but  some  ceremonial  im¬ 
purity  which  they  may  have  contracted,  or  some  transgression 
on  the  part  of  him  by  whom  they  may  have  been  used,  and 
which  is  represented  metaphorically  as  really  inherent  in 
them. 

It  cannot  be  noted  too  carefully  that,  in  no  case,  is  anything 
in  or  belonging  to  God  represented  as  the  object  of  atonement. 
The  uniform  style  of  expression  is,  that  man,  or  sin  in  man, 
is  covered  or  atoned  for  in  the  presence  of  Jehovah;  as  in 
Jcr.  xviii.  23  God  is  implored  not  to  blot  out  sin  from  his 
sight.  The  fundamental  meaning  of  the  word  forbids  that 
God  should  ever  be  considered  as  the  object  of  the  transaction 
described  by  it.  It  would  be  implied  in  any  such  use  of  the 
word  that  God  was  concealed,  put  out  of  sight,  virtually 
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annihilated ;  or  rather  that  there  was  something  in  God 
which  required,  on  account  of  its  moral  impurity,  to  be  re¬ 
moved  from  sight,  just  as  we  have  already  seen  that,  in  Rab¬ 
binical  phraseology,  the  term  refers  to  the  denial  of  God,  or 
practical  atheism.  Jehovah  is  the  Holy  One  ;  there  can  be 
no  sin  in  him  ;  there  can  therefore  be  notliing  to  conceal  or 
cover  up.  The  principles  of  the  Mosaic  economy  would 
stigmatize  as  blasphemous  such  a  use  of  the  word  in  reference 
to  Jehovah  as  would  imply  the  concealment  of  anything  in 
him.  On  the  contrary,  the  principles  of  that  economy  justify  the 
assertion  that  the  Holy  One,  on  account  of  his  holiness,  is  at 
the  pains  of  concealing  whatever,  without  himself,  is  unholy ; 
that  is,  destroying  it,  removing  it  from  his  presence.  For  this 
purpose  he  has  given  blood  upon  the  altar,  has  instituted 
measures  to  annihilate  the  sin  which  prevents  fellowship  with 
him. 

Besides  the  word  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  as  the 
technical  term  to  describe  the  effect  of  sacrifice,  other  terms 
are  sometimes  used,  though  not  so  frequently.  The  word 
“  cleanse  ”  is  sometimes  thus  employed.  It  is  very  evident 
that  the  object  of  this  act  can  never  be  anything  in  Jehovah. 
Its  object  must  always  be  found  in  man.  Another  expression 
equivalent  to  those  already  referred  to  is  “  to  bear  iniquity.” 
It  is  found  in  Lev.  x.  17 :  “  Wherefore  have  ye  not  eaten  the 
sin-offering  in  the  holy  place,  seeing  it  is  most  holy,  and  God 
hath  given  it  to  you  to  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  congregation, 
to  make  atonement  for  them  before  the  Lord.”  It  is  not  the 
sin-offering  which  is  meant  to  be  represented  as  bearing  the 
iniquity  of  the  people,  but  the  sin-offering  is  that  by  wliich 
the  priests  were  to  bear  that  iniquity ;  a  phrase  which,  as 
before,  signifies  the  act  of  removing  or  annihilating.  It  fre¬ 
quently  occurs  in  this  signification ;  see  Gen.  1.  17 ;  Exod. 
xxviii.  38  ;  Num.  xiv.  19 ;  Ps.  xxv.  18.  In  the  Septuagint, 
the  word  is  translated  in  many  cases  by  aifn'rj/jLi.  All  the  an¬ 
cient  translators  of  the  Bible  evidently  understood  the  word 
to  mean  what  we  have  now  stated.  In  Lev.  xvi.  22  the  phrase 
is  used  concerning  the  goat  to  be  .sent  into  the  wilderness. 
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on  the  great  day  of  atonement.  The  high  priest  placed  on 
the  head  of  the  goat  tlie  sins  of  the  children  of  Israel,  which 
was  then  said  to  bear  them  away  into  the  wilderness. 

Tlie  passage  we  have  cited  states  for  what  end  and  by 
what  means  atonement  is  made  by  blood.  The  life  of  the 
flesh  is  said  to  be  in  the  blood,  for  the  blood  atones  by  the 
life.  These  words  have  seldom  been  rightly  understood, 
thougli  the  meaning  would  seem  too  clear  to  be  easily  nns- 
taken.  The  Lutheran  translation  of  tlie  clause  is :  “  The 
blood  is  an  atonement  for  the  life  ”  ;  giving  to  the  preposi¬ 
tion  “  for  ”  the  meaning  of  “  instead  of.”  It  is  rendered  in 
a  similar  way  in  the  Septuagint ;  but  this  is  contrary  to  the 
usage  of  the  language,  which  in  this  respect  is  uniform. 
The  Hebrew  preposition  translated  “  for,”  when  used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  atonement  and  kindred  terms,  never  means 
“instead  of,”  but  always,  as  in  other  connections  it  very 
frequently  does,  it  points  out  the  means  by  which  atonement 
is  made.  Still  more  incorrect  is  the  translation  given  by 
Gesenius  and  De  Wette,  “  Denn  das  Blut  versbhnt  das 
Lcben  ” ;  as  if  the  life  were  the  object  of  the  atonement. 
The  particle  translated  “for”  cannot  by  any  means  be  made 
to  point  out  the  object  of  atonement.  Besides,  according  to 
this  translation,  the  conclusion  of  the  verse,  “  For  it  is  the 
blood  that  maketh  atonement,”  would  lose  its  causative 
character :  it  would  be  a  needless  repetition  of  words  given 
before.  We  must,  therefore,  unless  ready  to  violate  the 
usage  of  the  language,  thus  translate  the  expression  :  For 
the  blood  atones  by  the  soul.  It  is  not  the  matter  of  the 
blood  which  renders  it  the  means  by  which  atonement  is 
made,  but  the  soul,  the  life,  which  is  united  with  it. 

This  is  a  point  of  vital  importance  in  reference  to  the 
whole  subject  of  sacrifices.  If  the  blood  is  the  essential  thing 
ill  every  sacrifice,  it  is  so  because  of  the  soul,  the  life,  which 
is  in  it.  The  life,  then,  which  is  in  the  blood,  in  reality 
gives  efficacy  to  the  sacrifice.  This  statement  is  confirmed 
by  the  consideration  that  according  to  the  passage  before  us, 
the  object  of  tlie  atonement  effected  through  the  soul  or  the 
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life  residing  in  the  blood,  is  the  soul  of  the  sacrificer  himself. 
The  soul  of  the  thing  sacrificed  appears  as  the  cotinterpart  of 
the  soul  of  him  who  presents  the  sacrifice.  The  two  stand 
in  a  moral  relation  to  each  other.  In  order  to  a  correct 
conception,  then,  of  the  efficacy  of  sacrifices,  we  are  to  inquire 
into  the  nature  of  the  soul,  or  life.  What  is  the  soul  in 
beasts  and  in  men ;  and  in  what  relation  to  each  other  do 
these  stand  in  sacrifices  ? 

The  first  part  of  this  question  finds  a  ready  answer.  The 
Hebrews  meant  by  the  term  “  soul  ”  the  animal  prin¬ 
ciple,  both  in  men  and  in  beasts,  without  which  the  body 
is  a  mere  mass  of  inert  matter.  For  this  reason,  the  word 
is  translated,  as  in  the  passage  before  us,  by  “  life.”  In  man, 
however,  this  principle,  while  in  one  respect  it  is  identical 
with  that  of  beasts,  is  in  another  of  a  higher  nature.  In  man 
it  is  united  on  the  one  hand  with  the  body,  on  the  other  with 
the  spirit,  and  acts  with  power  on  both,  as  in  this  union  lies 
our  capability  of  passions  and  desires.  As  to  it  we  are  to 
trace  the  purely  animal  appetites  of  hunger  and  thirst,  so  also 
are  we  to  trace  to  it  the  affections  of  love  and  hatred,  joy  and 
grief.  It  is  the  principle  of  all  that  in  us  which  the  New 
Testament  means  by  the  term  eVt^u/ita,  and  is  in  that  sense 
the  organ  of  the  will.  But  since,  as  consciousness  teaches, 
iiriOvixia  is  not  pure,  it  follows  that  the  root  out  of  which  it 
grows  can  still  less  be  pure.  In  this  respect,  as  being  the 
source  of  impure  appetites  and  desires,  the  life  is  rather  the 
birth-place  and  instrument  of  sin ;  and  as  it  has  a  vital  connec¬ 
tion  with  both  body  and  spirit,  it  infects  both  W'ith  its  own 
corrupt  nature.  By  the  power  of  this  corruption,  thus 
diffused  through  his  whole  system,  man  becomes  estranged 
from  an  absolutely  pure  God.  He  aims  to  live,  to  labor,  to 
find  the  proper  gratification  for  his  sinful  appetites,  indepen¬ 
dently  of  God.  It  is  the  principle  of  selfishness.  Hence,  by 
the  Rabbins  the  term  is  often  used  in  connection  with  the 
personal  pronouns,  as  synonymous  with  self. 

Calling  to  mind  now,  that  sacrifice,  as  we  have  endeavored 
to  demonstrate  from  the  primitive  use  of  its  more  usual 
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name,  is  the  condition  of  restored  fellowship  between  Jehovah 
and  man,  we  see  at  once  that  it  can  serve  this  purpose  when 
it  covers  up,  virtually  annihilates,  that  in  man  which  has 
produced  the  estrangement ;  that  is  to  say,  has  removed  this 
innate  selfishness. 

The  answer  to  the  second  part  of  our  question,  the  relation 
which  the  life  in  the  blood  of  the  victim  sustains  to  the  life 
in  him  who  presents  the  sacrifice,  is  somewhat  more  difficult. 
It  is  evident,  on  the  one  side,  that  there  is  a  likeness,  a  same¬ 
ness,  between  the  two  ;  on  the  other  side,  the  sacrificial  blood 
serving  as  a  means  of  removing  sin  and  procuring  holiness 
for  the  sacrificer,  it  therefore  presupposes  an  antagonism. 
The  sacrifice  must  be  received,  then,  as  having  a  symbolic 
and  a  sacramental  aspect ;  the  former,  on  account  of  the 
likeness  of  the  blood  of  the  victim  to  the  life  of  the  sacrificer  ; 
the  latter,  on  account  of  their  antagonistic  relation  to  each 
other.  The  reality  of  this  symbolic  character  of  sacrifice 
can  hardly  be  questioned.  That  character  belongs,  by  al¬ 
most  universal  confession,  to  the  Mosaic  worship  in  general, 
and  is  apparent  even  in  its  minutest  features.  It  must,  then, 
be  acknowledged  to  belong  to  that  which  constitutes  its  most 
important  element,  sacrifices.  The  symbolic  character  of 
sacrifices  consists  in  this :  the  presentation  of  the  life  in  the 
blood  of  the  victim  on  the  altar  or  the  scene  of  the  mani¬ 
fested  presence  of  Jehovah,  as  a  sign  of  the  presentation  of 
the  life,  that  is,  the  self,  of  the  sacrificer  to  Jehovah.  As  the 
bringing  near  to  God  of  the  blood  of  the  victim  in  sacrifice 
is  its  death,  so  the  life  of  selfishness,  or  that  which  is  opposed 
to  God,  is  in  sacrifice  given  up,  or  dies.  But  as,  in  the  case  of 
man,  this  act  is  not  a  cessation  of  being,  not  anything 
merely  negative,  but  a  death  which  is  in  reality  life  in  the 
highest  sense  —  for  the  sanctification  which  is  aimed  at  in 
this  sacrifice  to  Jehovah,  and  the  restoration  of  communion 
with  God  which  is  connected  with  it,  is,  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  the  true  life  —  this 
death  of  the  soul  in  sacrifice  is  the  necessary  condition  of  its 
true  life. 

VoL.  xxvn.  No.  108. 
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The  significance  of  sacrifice  may,  therefore,  be  thus  de¬ 
scribed.  The  life,  in  the  natural  sense,  the  animal  principle, 
which  is  the  root  of  selfishness,  and  so  of  sin,  is  given  up  to 
Jehovah,  that  by  its  means  the  true  life  may  be  gained, 
holiness,  communion  with  God,  who  alone  in  the  most  exal¬ 
ted  sense  truly  is,  because  he  alone  is  holy.  The  relation 
of  the  life  in  the  blood  of  the  victim  to  the  life  of  the  sac- 
rificer  is  altogether  that  of  substitution  ;  not  substitution  in 
the  sense  of  a  formal  change,  of  a  transference  of  parts,  or 
anything  outward  and  material,  but  simply  symbolic ;  so 
that  the  act  of  sacrificing,  when  that  which  it  is  intended  to 
represent  is  not  actually  done  on  the  part  of  the  sacrificer,  is 
altogether  empty  and  vain. 

General  usage,  in  nearly  every  language,  authorizes  the 
view  we  have  taken  of  the  nature  of  sacrifices.  The  word 
“  sacrifice  ”  is  wcll-nigli  universally  equivalent  with  self-de¬ 
nial,  giving  up  of  self;  yet,  unquestioned  as  is  this  symbolical 
character  of  sacrifices,  it  must  not  be  made  exclusively 
j)rominent.  It  represents  only  one,  and  the  more  subjective 
and  negative,  aspect  of  the  notion  of  sacrifice.  It  represents 
a  surrender  on  the  part  of  man,  but  not  an  acceptance  on 
the  pai't  of  Jehovah,  and  the  rendering  back  to  the  sacrificer 
of  holiness,  or  the  true  life.  In  this  last  view  the  sacrifice 
gains  what  we  have  called  its  sacramental  character.  This 
sacramental  character  is  made  prominent  in  the  law,  and 
especially  so  in  the  passage  in  Leviticus  now  under  consid¬ 
eration. 

But  —  and  this  is  now  our  most  difficult  question  —  can 
this  sacramental  character  be  ascribed  to  the  blood  of  the  vic¬ 
tim  ?  In  the  first  place,  the  means  of  atonement  must  be  dis¬ 
tinct  from  him  for  whom  the  atonement  is  made  ;  something 
indeed  appointed  by  Jehovah,  independently  of  man,  for  that 
purpose.  Jehovah  alone  is  absolutely  holy,  the  fountain  of 
holiness,  and  he  only  can  prescribe  the  means  by  which  in 
any  case  it  can  be  acquired.  May  it  not  have  been  with  a  view 
to  this,  that  in  the  Mosaic  economy,  the  blood  of  man  him¬ 
self  could  never  be  efficacious  as  an  atonement  for  his  trans- 
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gressions.  It  is  forbidden  to  be  used  for  this  purpose.  The 
act  would  have  been  the  worst  form  of  idolatry.  With  the 
same  view,  the  sacrificer  himself  could  never  perform  the  one 
act  which  constitutes  the  essential  feature  of  the  rite.  That 
must  in  every  case  be  performed  by  the  priest,  not  as  a  mere 
man,  but  as  the  vicegerent  of  Jehovah.  In  the  second  place, 
it  appears  that  while  the  means  of  atonement  must  be  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  sacrificer,  it  yet  ought  to  be  of  a  kindred 
nature ;  certainly  not  opposite  or  antagonistic.  It  must  be, 
even  though  appointed  for  this  purpose  by  a  power  wholly 
independent  of  man,  yet  so  related  to  man  as  to  be  able  to 
operate  upon  him  —  it  must  be  essentially  homogeneous, 
while  specifically  distinct. 

The  means  of  atonement,  therefore,  though  fixed  upon  by 
Jehovah,  by  his  own  independent  choice,  is  yet  not  chosen 
arbitrarily  and  capriciously.  It  is  a  means  having  an  intrinsic 
adaptedness  to  the  purpose  meant  to  be  effected.  The  re¬ 
lation  in  which  it  is  to  stand  to  man  points  out  the  object  on 
which  the  choice  must  fall.  That  by  which  the  life  of  the 
sacrificer  is  to  be  atoned  for  must  be  itself  a  life,  in  some 
substantial  points  of  view,  kindred  to  ours.  But  as  the  latter 
was  the  life  of  a  beast,  having  as  such  no  relation  to  man  as 
a  moral  being,  this  is  of  a  j)iece  with  the  whole  texture  of 
the  Mosaic  economy.  This  has  the  characteristics  of  a  ma¬ 
terial,  imperfect  dispensation,  carrying  in  itself  the' seed  of  a 
higher  and  more  spiritual  dispensation,  and  pointing  to  that. 
The  same  was  the  fact  with  that  outward,  ceremonial  wor¬ 
ship,  the  most  important  part  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation ; 
and  also  with  the  sacrificial  blood,  the  most  important  element 
of  the  worship.  These  were  all  in  themselves  imperfect, 
incomplete,  pointing  to  something  higher  and  more  spiritual 
than  themselves.  The  blood  of  the  sacrificed,  in  turn,  effected 
only  an  external  purification.  The  only  complete  and  real 
means  of  atonement  is  the  blood  of  Christ,  the  pouring  out  of 
which  is  in  effect  the  giving  up  of  that  life,  or  soul,  with  which 
the  Eternal  Spirit  dwelling  in  Christ  was  united. 

Unless  then  we  are  ready  to  deny  a  typical  character  to 
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the  whole  Movsaic  economy  and  ritual,  we  must  ascribe  that 
character  to  the  shedding  of  the  sacrificial  blood,  the  most 
essential  part  of  that  economy.  We  are  indeed  to  watch 
carefully  against  that  outward  and  mechanical  notion  adop¬ 
ted  by  the  older  typologists,  who  overlooked  the  distinction 
between  the  blood  and  the  life  which  was  in  the  blood.  It 
was  the  pouring  forth  of  this  which  constituted  in  the  Mosaic 
sense  the  shedding  of  the  blood. 

In  order  to  a  clear  discernment  of  the  typical  character  of 
the  act  now  under  consideration,  we  are  not  required  to  look 
at  it  from  a  point  of  view  exclusively  Christian.  It  may  be 
discerned  from  a  point  of  view  decidedly  anti-Christian.  The 
Jewish  theologians  unanimously  maintain  that  with  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  the  Messiah,  sacrifices  are  to  cease.  He  is  to  accom¬ 
plish  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  the  same  object  which 
sacrifices  had  in  view.  They  virtually  concede,  therefore, 
their  relative  incompleteness,  and  of  course  their  prophetic, 
typical  character.  The  only  difference  between  Jewish  and 
Christian  writers  relates  to  the  question,  whether  Christ  is 
the  Messiah,  and  not  to  the  results  of  his  advent. 

Sacrifices,  then,  in  accordance  with  the  views  now  set 
forth,  whether  regarded  in  their  subjective  and  symbolical 
character  or  the  olijectivc  and  sacramental,  must  be  allowed 
to  have,  as  tlieir  intended  result,  the  creation  of  a  fellowship 
between  God  and  man.  They  must  combine  in  themselves 
a  subjective  and  an  objective  element,  and  this  combination 
must  appear  especially  in  that  act,  the  shedding  of  blood, 
which  makes  the  very  essence  of  the  sacrifice.  In  so  far 
as  the  blood,  when  it  is  poured  forth,  represents  the  soul  of 
the  sacrificer  giving  itself  up  to  Jehovah,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  when  sprinkled  upon  the  altar,  the  means  by  which  the 
priest  atones  and  sanctifies,  one  can  discern  the  inseparable 
connection  of  atonement  and  holiness  on  the  part  of  God 
with  the  giving  up  of  the  principle  of  life  on  the  part  of  man. 
The  former  is  conditioned  on  the  latter.  According  to 
Mosaic  conceptions,  it  would  be  equivalent  to  a  denial  of 
God’s  holiness,  of  the  very  essence  of  the  divinity,  if  he  were 
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to  admit  man  to  fellowship  with  himself,  count  him  holy, 
without  the  giving  up  of  the  principle  of  self. 

Sacrifices,  moreover,  are  always  to  be  considered  as  vi¬ 
tally  connected  with  the  entire  Jewish  theocracy,  which  was 
essentially  a  covenant  with  God,  whose  intended  result  was 
the  holiness  of  the  nation.  Sacrifices  were,  therefore,  in  a 
narrower  sense,  all  that  that  theocracy  w^as  in  a  wider  and 
more  comprehensive  view.  This  connection  must  never  be 
surrendered ;  a  right  apprehension  of  the  nature  of  sacrifices 
cannot  be  arrived  at,  if  one  loses  sight  of  this  connection. 

It  is  only  needful  in  conclusion  to  advert  very  briefly  to 
the  relation  of  bloody  and  bloodless  sacrifices  to  each  other. 
They  form  in  reality  one  whole ;  the  latter,  however,  being 
subordinate  to  the  former.  The  idea  underlying  both  is  the 
same.  This  identity  is  in  a  sense  outwardly  apparent ;  the 
body  of  the  slain  victim  corresponding  to  the  bread  or  meal 
or  flour,  the  fat  corresponding  to  the  oil,  and  the  blood  to 
the  red  wine,  which,  like  the  blood,  was  poured  out  around 
the  altar.  On  the  strength  of  this  identity,  bloodless  sac¬ 
rifices  were  allowed  to  be  used,  in  certain  exceptional  cases, 
as  a  substitute  for  the  bloody.  Still,  though  of  kindred  sig¬ 
nification  and  effect,  the  relation  of  the  former  to  the  latter 
was  always  one  of  subordination. 

We  have  attempted  to  show  that  the  essential  part  of  the 
sacrifice  is  the  blood,  as  being  the  life  of  the  victim.  It  is  on 
this  that  everything  turns.  An  analogy  to  this  truth  can  be 
traced  in  the  bloodless  sacrifices.  The  life  is  said  to  be  in 
the  blood ;  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  articles 
employed  as  bloodless  sacrifices  did  in  a  very  important 
sense  contain  the  life,  because  they  contained  that  which 
preserves  and  sustains  life ;  and,  on  this  account,  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  sacrificial  rite,  whether  the  material  used  were 
animate  or  inanimate,  is  substantially  one  and  the  same. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

THE  FAVORABLE  REFERENCES  TO  THE  FOREIGN  ELE¬ 
MENT  IN  THE  HEBREW  HISTORY. 

BT  REV.  GEORGE  MOOAR,  D.D.,  OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA. 

It  entered  into  the  plan  of  God  concerning  the  Jews  that 
they  should  be  an  exclusive  people.  Strict  ceremonial  req¬ 
uisitions  cut  them  off  from  close  communication  with  other 
nations.  The  sons  and  daughters  of  tlie  chosen  race  were 
not  to  form  marriages  with  the  idolaters  of  the  surrounding 
lands.  The  exterminating  policy  with  reference  to  several 
tribes  in  their  neighborhood  was  the  avowed  policy.  Fre¬ 
quent  and  deadly  wars,  hand  to  hand  and  knife  to  knife,  must 
have  tended  to  make  the  feeling  of  Hebrew  nationality  bitter. 
Perhaps  the  position  of  the  Hebrews  as  to  other  races  was  not 
greatly  unlike  that  which  the  white  people  of  Arizona  hold 
toward  the  vile  and  cruel  Apaches.  All  the  tribes  around 
them  were  of  a  gross  and  licentious  religion,  and  in  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  Israel  nothing  but  the  wall  of  a  jealous  nationality, 
with  high  towers  of  prejudice,  could  keep  the  nation  even 
respectably  separate  from  the  world. 

But  over  against  this  dominant  exclusiveness  of  the  He¬ 
brew  people  some  facts  are  recorded  in  the  Biblical  narratives 
which  awaken  surprise  and  pleasure. 

If  at  any  point  it  should  seem  that  the  national  exclusive¬ 
ness  would  be  outright  and  strong  and  punctilious,  that 
point  is  the  genealogy  of  the  royal  and  Messianic  family. 
If  we  look  carefully  through  the  names  we  shall  find  those 
of  four,  and  only  four,  women.  Tamar,  the  first,  was  a 
woman  of  no  great  self-respect,  but  she  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  Canaanite  also.  Raliab,  the  second,  could  not  have 
held  a  very  high  moral  position  among  her  own  people,  but 
her  own  people  were  the  devoted  heathen  of  Jericho.  We 
may  dislike  to  mention  the  third  name,  Ruth,  quite  so  closely 
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after  the  two  already  written  ;  she  was  cast  in  finer  mould  ; 
no  suspicion  of  guilt  or  impurity  sullies  lier  reputation.  But 
she,  lil:c  the  others,  was  not  an  Israelite,  but  a  Moabitess,  a 
daughter  of  the  children  of  Lot.  The  fourth  name  is  Bath- 
sheba,  beautiful  indeed,  and  of  pure  Hebrew  lineage,  but  the 
wife  of  a  Hittite.  Thus  the  only  women  mentioned  in  this 
sacred  genealogy  are  all  cither  foreigners  or  intimately  as¬ 
sociated  with  foreigners. 

The  incidents  connected  with  these  women’s  lives  are  not 
suppressed  on  the  holy  i)ages.  We  might  expect  that  the 
literary  men,  the  scribes  of  an  exclusive  people,  w’ould  ob¬ 
scure  the  incidents.  On  the  contrary,  the  incidents  are  made 
noticeably  conspicuous.  In  the  case  of  one  of  tlicsc  women, 
the  whole  of  a  book  of  scripture  is  devoted  to  her  life.  The 
sacred  writer  would  seem  to  take  pleasure  in  setting  forth 
the  picture  of  the  fair,  affectionate,  and  dutiful  damsel  of 
Moab,  who,  in  her  honorable  poverty,  gleaned  in  the  fields  of 
Boaz.  His  pen  is  not  unwilling;  his  Hebrew  pride  docs  not 
protest.  We  read  in  the  book  of  the  Law  ;  “  A  Moabite  shall 
not  enter  into  the  congregation  of  the  Lord  :  even  to  his  tenth 
generation  he  shall  not  enter.”  The  sixtieth  Psalm  says,  in  a 
tone  of  high  contempt,  “  Moab  is  my  wash-pot.”  The  proph¬ 
ets  give  vent  to  denunciation  of  the  ancient  enemy  who 
would  not  give  bread  or  water  to  his  fugitive  kinsmen  when 
they  came  up  out  of  Egypt,  and  who  hired  Balaam  to  curse 
them.  Yet,  embedded  in  the  same  volume  of  the  national 
records,  we  find  this  most  pleasing,  and  withal  admiring,  me¬ 
morial  of  a  Moabitess,  who  became  a  mother  in  Israel.  So 
does  the  philanthropic  spirit  of  the  Bible  break  through  the 
high  towers  of  prejudice,  and,  even  in  the  earliest  dates,  anti¬ 
cipate  the  breadth  and  charity  of  the  completed  revelation. 

In  contrast,  moreover,  with  the  general  conduct  attributed 
to  the  Jews  themselves  while  in  the  desert,  in  contrast  even 
with  such  a  personage  as  Aaron,  one  is  pleased  with  the 
picture,  half-drawn,  of  Hobab.  He  comes  into  the  camp  of 
the  wanderers.  His  salutation  and  blessing  are  graceful 
and  hearty.  His  word  of  cheer  reads  like  a  song.  His 
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practised  eye  sees  how  heavily  the  weight  of  cares  falls  on 
Moses’s  shoulders.  He  suggests  a  system  of  administration 
which  distributes  the  burden.  When  he  rises  to  decamp, 
the  earnest  and  tender  importunity  on  Moses's  part  reveals 
that  great  leader’s  appreciation  of  his  success.  Yet  this  man, 
who  humanly  speaking  saved  Moses  from  wearing  out,  was  one 
of  that  race  which  afterward  enticed  the  people  into  idolatry, 
against  which  the  zeal  of  Phineas  burned  white,  and  which, 
in  times  still  subsequent,  overran  Palestine  like  locusts. 
Hobab  was  a  Midianite  ;  Moses’s  wife  was  a  Midianite ;  that 
great  branch  of  the  Levitical  family  carried  down  the  blood 
of  these  Arabs  in  its  veins. 

The  writer  of  the  Book  of  the  Judges  gives  us  the  song 
of  Deborah  and  Barak,  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  victory 
over  Sisera.  That  song  reserves  its  crown  of  praise  for  the 
head  of  Jael,  the  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite ;  “  Blessed  above 
women  shall  she  be  ”  —  the  original  being  here  given  of  those 
sacred  words  afterward  to  be  adapted  to  the  blessed  Virgin. 
But  Jael  belonged  not  to  a  Jewish,  but  to  a  Kenite  family. 
She  was,  it  is  likely,  of  the  race  of  Midian.  Still  the  song 
falters  not  in  its  glowing  admiration.  It  shows  no  stinginess 
of  prejudice.  It  hands  down  the  glorious  deed  of  this  foreign 
woman  wdth  no  reluctance.  It  might  fitly  be  added,  just 
here,  that  the  unstinted  and  high  compliment  which  is  paid 
to  Jehonadab,  the  son  of  Rechab  (Jer.  xxxv.  6,  7),  was  be¬ 
stowed  upon  one  of  the  descendants  of  this  same  family. 

The  brave  six  hundred  who  followed  the  fair  shepherd 
of  Bethlehem  into  the  wilderness  of  Judea,  were  refugees 
from  various  people.  Curious  investigations  concerning  the 
Cherethites  and  Pelethites,  David’s  body-guard,  suggest  that 
some  of  these  were  from  the  island  of  Crete.  Concerning 
one  of  these  foreign  soldiers  a  notable  incident  is  recorded. 
It  occurred  on  the  memorable  day  on  which  the  king  was 
obliged  to  leave  Jerusalem,  which  he  had  builded,  to  the 
power  and  lust  of  Absalom.  The  hearts  of  his  own  tribe 
were  alienated  from  him,  but  these  foreigners  forsook  him 
not.  As  the  guard  presented  themselves  to  follow  the  falling 
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fortunes  of  David,  he  is  said  to  have  singled  out  one  of  them 
in  particular,  saying :  “  Why  goest  thou  with  us  ?  return  to 
thy  place,  stay  with  the  king  (i.e.  Absalom) ;  for  thou  art 
a  stranger  and  an  exile :  should  I  make  thee  to  wander  up 
and  down  with  us  ?  return  thou  and  take  back  thy  brethren.” 
The  soldier  and  chief,  thus  warmly  addressed,  made  this 
soldierly  answer :  “  As  the  Lord  liveth,  and  as  my  lord  the 
king  liveth,  surely  in  what  place  my  lord  the  king  shall  be, 
whether  in  death  or  life,  even  there  will  thy  servant  be.” 
Noble  answer,  come  from  whom  it  may.  But  it  came  from  a 
countryman  of  Goliath,  from  a  native  of  Gath.  Did  no 
small  hate  of  the  Philistine  name  keep  back  this  incident, 
this  noble  act  of  devotion  paid  on  that  day  to  the  monarch 
of  Israel  ?  This  Gittite,  at  the  battle  of  Mahanaim,  in  which 
poor  Absalom  died,  held  command  in  apparent  and  fit  equal¬ 
ity  with  Joab  and  Abishai. 

But  this  noble  answer  of  Ittai  the  Gittite  is  more  than 
matched  by  the  austere  and,  as  it  proved,  sorrowful  fidelity 
of  Uriah,  the  Hittite.  Casual  readers  think  of  Uriah  as  only 
a  common  soldier.  But  of  the  thirty  persons  enumerated 
as  tlie  valiant  ones  of  David’s  reign,  this  Hittite  was  one. 
His  sense  of  military  duty  was  acutely,  even  severely  fine. 
For,  after  David’s  great  crime,  he  sent  for  Uriah  to  come 
home ;  calling  him  even  away  from  the  desperate  warfare 
before  the  wall  of  Rabboth-Ainmon,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Jordan.  The  guilty  sovereign  hoped  the  soldier  would  go 
right  home  to  his  own  house  and  wife,  and  thus  his  adult¬ 
erous  act  be  covered.  But  the  stern  man  from  the  camp, 
much  as  he  loved  his  ewe  lamb,  all  unconscious  of  the  wrong 
done  to  him  by  his  prince  —  would  not  allow  himself  to  go 
to  his  house.  He  slept  at  the  door  of  the  king’s  house  with 
the  servants.  On  being  asked  by  David  why  he  went  not 
home,  he  made  that  answer  which  Cromwell  —  it  has  been 
noted  by  Dean  Stanley  —  applied  to  his  son  Richard.  “  The 
ark  and  Israel  and  Judah  abide  in  tents,  and  my  lord  Joab 
and  the  servants  of  my  lord  are  eneamped  in  the  open  fields. 
Shall  I,  then,  go  into  my  house  ?  As  thou  livest,  and  as  thy 
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soul  liveth,  I  will  not  do  this  thing.”  The  king  then  went 
so  far  as  to  make  his  faithful  servant  drunk  at  his  royal 
table.  But  Uriah  forgot  not  himself,  even  in  his  wine, 
but  slept,  as  before,  at  the  king’s  gate.  Then  it  was  tlmt 
David  sent  back  the  brave,  stern,  faithful  soldier,  with  orders 
to  Joab  to  put  him  —  where  he  knew  that  Uriah’s  courage 
and  honor  would  not  fail  to  go  —  in  the  fore-front  of  the 
hottest  battle.  There  the  cliieftain  fell ;  and,  though  he 
was  a  son  of  the  children  of  Heth  —  a  pure  Canaanite  — 
the  Jewish  historian  has  not  shrunk  from  giving  this  foreigner 
a  name  of  honor  on  the  sacred  page. 

All  tlie  Hebrew  pride,  at  least  in  later  days,  centered 
on  Mount  Moriah  and  the  Temple  of  Solomon  there.  That 
pride  would  not  be  greatly  gratified,  it  would  seem,  by 
making  prominent  the  fact  that  the  place  on  which  that 
glorious  Temple  was  built  had  been  used  formerly  as  a 
Jebusite’s  thresliing-floor.  Yet  the  little  glimpse  we  get  of 
Oman,  as  with  princely  courtesy  and  generosity  he  offered 
the  goodly  site,  the  threshing-floor  for  the  altar,  the  oxen 
for  the  sacrifice,  the  instruments  of  the  oxen  for  wood, 
gives  us  pleasing  impressions  concerning  the  alien  tribe 
which  held  so  long  the  strong  fortress  of  Jerusalem.  When 
the  Temple  came  to  be  built,  also,  we  read  of  the  architect 
who  was  employed  upon  the  edifice,  that  “  he  was  skilful  to 
work  in  gold  and  in  silver,  in  brass,  in  iron,  in  stone,  and  in 
timber;  in  purple,  in  blue,  and  in  fine  linen,  and  in  crimson; 
also,  to  grave  any  manner  of  graving  which  shall  be  put  to 
him.”  Such  were  the  splendid  qualifications  of  this  man. 
If  the  magnificent  house  showed  forth  the  glory  of  Solomon 
and  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  it  showed  no  less  the  cunning, 
elaborate,  and  marvellous  designs  and  workmanship  of  “  Fa¬ 
ther  Hiram.”  But  Hiram’s  father  was  a  Tyrian,  and  he 
himself  was  “  fetched  out  of  Tyre.” 

Such  are  illustrations  of  the  appreciative  way  in  which  the 
scriptures  of  the  exclusive  nation  refer  to  the  persons  and 
deeds  of  foreigners.  This  appreciation  came  to  its  breadth 
of  liberality  in  the  manner  and  speech  of  him  in  whose  veins, 
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according  to  the  flesh,  flowed  the  blood  of  Tanaar,  of  Rahab, 
and  of  Ruth,  as  well  as  of  Abraham  and  David. 

In  out  Lord’s  day  this  exclusiveness  had  become  intense 
and  bitter  —  the  one  thing  left  of  the  national  religion. 
The  Jews  were  then  fiercely  proud  of  descent  from  Abraham. 
If  they  were  outwardly  obsequious  to  the  Roman,  it  was 
because  that  iron  yoke  ground  them  in  the  dust.  Their 
souls  hated  it  and  the  Roman  also.  Whether  at  home,  or 
scattered  abroad  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  cities,  they  felt 
toward  other  nations  as  the  Irisli  feel  toward  England.  They 
were  ripe  for  uprisings,  seditions,  and  vain  wars  of  indepen¬ 
dence.  They  had  no  dealings  witli  the  Samaritans.  The 
purists  at  the  capital  had  some  contempt  for  those  of  their 
own  nation,  as  the  Galileans,  who  lived  on  the  borders  of 
the  Gentiles. 

It  became  our  Lord  Jesus  to  be  a  Jew ;  to  fulfil  all  the 
peculiar  righteousness  of  the  race  to  which  he  belonged ;  to 
begin  his  own  work,  and  to  charge  upon  liis  disciples  to 
begin  theirs,  among  the  Jews;  to  maintain  that  “salvation 
is  of  the  Jews.”  He  came,  in  this  respect,  as  in  every 
other,  “  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil.”  But  in  fulfilling  the 
spirit  of  the  old  dispensation  with  reference  to  foreigners, 
his  words  and  deeds  stand  out  in  genial  and  startling  con¬ 
trast  with  the  narrow  and  bitter  Judaism  of  his  age. 

How  beautiful  is  the  character  of  that  centurion  made  to 
appear,  on  the  page  of  the  evangelist,  who,  referring  to  his 
own  official  manner  toward  his  servants,  said  to  Jesus: 
“  Lord,  I  am  not  worthy  that  thou  shouldst  come  under  my 
roof.  Speak  the  word  only,  and  my  servant  shall  be  healed.” 
Beautiful,  too,  was  the  mingled  surprise  and  delight  with 
which  this  King  of  the  Jews  turned,  and  said :  “  Verily,  I 
have  not  found  so  great  faith,  no,  not  in  Israel.”  Yet  this 
man,  though  he  had  built  a  synagogue,  and  was  a  lover  of 
the  Hebrew  nation,  was  a  Roman. 

Still  more  remarkable  was  the  quality  of  character  brought 
out  in  tlie  familiar  narrative  of  the  Syro-Phenician  woman 
who  pressed  the  Jewish  Messiah  so  strongly  in  behalf  of  her 
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daughter.  Her  answers  to  the  testing  questions  which  were 
put  to  her  exhibit  passionateness  of  feeling,  brightness  of 
repartee,  wonderfully  tempered  with  humility  and  trustful¬ 
ness.  The  Master  admired  the  woman  whom  his  disciples 
would  have  sent  away  with  impatient  contempt.  He  could 
call  them,  even  at  a  much  later  day,  “  fools  and  slow  of 
heart”;  but  to  this  heathen  he  was  constrained  to  say: 
“  0  woman,  great  is  thy  faith !  be  it  unto  thee  even  as  thou 
wilt.” 

We  get,  likewise,  from  that  noteworthy  interview'  at  Ja¬ 
cob’s  well,  favorable  impressions  of  that  specially  despised 
class  of  foreigners,  the  Samaritans.  Even  the  woman  of 
Samaria  herself,  though  her  life  is  revealed  as  suspicious,  is 
not,  at  least,  repulsive  to  the  reader.  But  when  we  blend 
with  this  scene  that  parable  which  is  familiarly  known  by 
the  name  “  the  Good  Samaritan,”  we  are  amazed  at  the 
favorable  picture  which  Jesus  deliberately  drew  of  a  man 
belonging  to  tins  alien  nation.  The  scene  is  on  the  steep, 
wild  road  to  Jericho.  The  object  of  sympathy  is  a*  man 
who  has  fallen  among  thieves,  who  lies,  stripped  and  half¬ 
dead,  by  the  roadside.  One  traveller  saw  him,  and  crossed 
over  to  the  other  side.  He  was  a  Jew,  and  a  priest,  too. 
Another  came  up,  even  went  and  looked  at  the  man,  but 
passed  by  on  the  other  side.  He  is  one  of  our  countrymen, 
too,  and  a  Levite.  W'ho  is  the  man  who  not  only  went  to 
the  unfortunate  sufferer,  but  had  compassion  on  him,  and 
bound  up  his  wounds,  set  him  on  his  own  beast,  brought 
him  to  an  inn,  and  took  care  of  him  ?  The  answer  was  a 
hold  one :  He  was  a  foreigner  —  one  with  whom  you  have 
no  dealings.  The  flesh  he  touches  is  as  swine’s  flesh  to  you. 
You  would  not  allow  him  to  become  a  proselyte  even.  He 
belongs  to  that  detested  people  concerning  whom  one  of  your 
later  writers  has  spoken  as  follows ;  “  There  be  two  manners 
of  nations  which  my  heart  abhorreth,  and  the  third  is  no 
nation  —  they  that  sit  in  the  mountains  of  Samaria,  and  they 
that  dwell  among  the  Philistines,  and  that  foolish  people 
that  dwell  in  Sichem.”  The  man  in  the  parable,  whom  you 
must  admire,  was  of  this  abhorred  and  foolish  people. 
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Such  is  the  appreciation  of  the  foreigner  which  breathes 
in  the  teaching  of  him  who  came  to  the  lost  slieep  of  the 
house  of  Israel.  It  is  the  undertone  which  has  been  whis¬ 
pering  through  the  whole  scripture,  even  though  its  sound 
be  almost  lost  at  times  in  the  louder  wrath  against  sin,  and 
especially  against  idolatry  ;  or  its  whisper  be  kept  purposely 
back  because  of  the  hardness  of  the  people  with  whom  it 
was  necessary  that  this  rough  experiment  of  the  world’s 
education  should  commence.  It  found  utterance  in  the  law 
itself.  For  there  we  find  that  statute,  which  reads  as  if  it 
came  warm  from  the  legislator’s  heart :  “  Thou  shalt  not 
oppress  a  stranger;  for  ye  know  the  heart  of  a  stranger, 
seeing  ye  were  strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt.”  “  The  Lord 

your  God  loveth . the  stranger,  giving  him  food  and 

raiment.  Love  ye,  therefore,  the  stranger,  for  ye  were 
strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt.”  This  spirit  kindled  in  the 
glorious  visions  of  the  prophets. 

But  it  was  reserved  for  the  apostles  —  pre-eminently  for 
Paul  of  Tarsus,  himself  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews  —  to 
gather  all  the  rays  of  light  in  the  ancient  scripture,  and  that 
shone  around  them  from  the  glorified  person  and  work  of 
Christ,  into  their  burning-glass,  and  so  proclaim  to  the  na¬ 
tions,  with  the  heat  of  the  Christian  charity,  that  “  ye  are 
no  more  strangers  and  foreigners,  but  fellow-citizens  with 
the  saints  and  of  the  household  of  God,”  wherein  “  there  is 
neither  Greek  nor  Jew,  circumcision  nor  uncircumcision, 
barbarian,  Scythian,  bond,  nor  free ;  but  Christ  is  all,  and 
in  all.” 

To  some  it  may  seem  strange  and  circuitous  to  bring  from 
the  Jewish  scriptures  any  pictures  which  should  give  lessons 
to  Christians  of  the  nineteenth  century  with  respect  to  their 
attitude  toward  the  nations  of  foreign  countries.  But,  unless 
we  have  overrated  the  interest  of  the  topic  which  has  en¬ 
gaged  our  attention,  those  lessons  are  fresh,  weighty,  and 
encouraging. 

The  tendency  to  sweeping  judgments  of  classes  and  races 
is  here  effectively  rebuked.  We  may  not,  indeed,  ignore 
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the  fact  of  certain  national  characteristics.  Those  charac¬ 
teristics  are  marked  and  unmistakable.  But  tlie  qualities 
which  belong  to  man  as  man,  are  much  more  numerous 
and  prominent  in  all  races  than  are  those  which  distinguish 
one.  race  from  another.  When  Americans  first  see  Chinese, 
they  are  apt  to  say :  “  These  men  are  all  alike.”  No  con¬ 
clusion  could  be  more  untrue,  or,  indeed,  ridiculous.  It  is 
very  common,  on  seeing  two  or  three  foreigners,  to  make  up 
the  mind  that  they  stand  for  the  whole  race.  But  if  there 
was  an  Orphah  among  the  daughters  of  Moab,  there  was  a 
Ruth  also.  The  two  were  very  unlike ;  but  they  belonged 
to  one  nation.  Nothing  is  more  repugnant  to  intelligent 
Christian  charity  than  to  listen  to  descriptions  of  representa¬ 
tive  Englishmen,  Irishmen,  Germans,  Africans,  Cliinese,  as 
if  you  could  give  these  several  millions  of  people  one  neck, 
and  then  cut  off  that  neck  at  one  stroke  of  your  masterly 
generalization. 

The  scriptural  narratives  are  full  of  the  important  principle 
that  in  dealing  with  foreigners  we  should  deal  with  them  as 
individuals  of  the  common  human  family.  Let  the  individual 
make  what  way  he  can  in  the  world.  Give  him  room.  His 
accidents  of  birth,  color,  race,  should  not  hinder  him  from 
doing  or  attaining  anything  that  his  individual  ability  and 
effort  enable  him  to  do  or  attain.  Let  Ruth  glean  in  the 
fields,  though  she  be  a  Moabite.  Let  the  young  men  give 
her  a  fair  opportunity.  If  she  be  thirsty,  let  her  drink.  If 
she  seems  to  be  specially  deserving,  “  let  fall  some  of  the 
handfuls  on  purpose  for  her.”  If  she  be  every  way  a  suitable 
wife  for  Boaz,  who  shall  forbid  her  taking  her  place,  though 
she  be  a  foreigner,  in  the  succession  of  the  promised  race  ? 
All  Philistines  were  not  like  the  great,  overgrown,  vain,  and 
impious  Goliath.  Ittai  was  noble,  modest,  faithful,  even  if 
he  was  born  in  Gath. 

True  citizenship  in  America,  as  it  was  in  Judea,  is  more 
a  matter  of  conviction  and  choice,  than  of  birth  and  color. 
No  mother  in  Israel  was  more  thoroughly  imbued  with 
Jewish  ideas  than  was  Ruth.  She  had  wholly  joined  her 
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fortunes  to  the  holy  commonwealth.  No  importunity  could 
prevail  upon  her  to  remain  in  the  land  of  her  nativity. 
What  an  anticipation  and  confirmation  of  Paul’s  grand 
words  was  the  reply  which  this  woman  of  Moab  made  to 
Naomi !  She  said :  “  Where  thou  goest  I  will  go,  and  where 
thou  lodgest  I  will  lodge ;  tliy  people  shall  be  my  people, 
and  tliy  God  my  God.  Where  thou  diest  will  I  die,  and 
there  will  I  be  buried.”  Paul  proclaimed :  “  He  is  not  a 
Jew  who  is  one  outwardly ;  but  he  is  a  Jew  who  is  one  in¬ 
wardly.”  The  truest  American  is  not  he  who  is  born  on 
the  soil,  but  the  one  who  adopts  in  clearest  light  and  purest 
devotion  those  principles  which  distinguish  the  American 
institutions. 

We  might,  indeed,  be  led  to  expect  that  some  of  the  most 
earnest  and  eminent  American  citizens  and  Puritan  Chris¬ 
tians  will  be  found  among  foreigners.  Our  Lord  saw  no  such 
faith  in  Israel  as  he  saw  in  the  Roman  centurion.  David  had 
no  soldiers  so  devotedly  Hebrew  as  were  Ittai  and  Uriah. 
Hobab  was  a  better  Israelite  than  many  a  chief  whose  blood 
had  come  all  the  way  unstained  from  Abraham. 

All  the  impressions  of  the  topic  before  us  fall  in  with  what 
we  are  beginning  to  observe  on  the  field  of  home  and  foreign 
missions.  So  much  has  been  taught  us  respecting  the  won¬ 
derful  part  which,  it  is  supposed,  has  been  assigned  to  what 
we  are  used  to  calling  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  that  many  of 
us  —  who,  perhaps,  would  find  it  difficult  to  make  good  our 
own  descent  from  that  famous  stock — have  yet  acted  as  if 
we  had  not  much  expectation  of  making  genuine  American 
Christians  and  vigorous  apostolic  churches  out  of  any  other 
people  than  such  as  could  trace  their  lineage  from  some 
New  England  family.  And  on  foreign  fields,  for  a  long 
while,  it  seemed  as  if  some  of  our  good  missionaries  sup¬ 
posed  that  it  was  too  much  to  expect  that  native  converts 
could  manage  their  own  local  churches,  sustain  their  own 
pastors,  supply  from  their  own  number  pastors  who  could 
honorably  and  successfully  administer  that  office,  and  even 
become  themselves  successful  missionaries  to  other  races 
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than  their  own.  We  have  lived  to  see  these  poor  views  pass 
away  in  no  small  measure.  But  they  still  linger  with  more 
power  than  we  suspect.  They  still  greatly  fetter  the  effort, 
because  they  so  narrow  the  confidence,  of  our  churches.  It 
is  needful  to  cultivate  the  generous  faith,  hope,  and  charity 
which  belong  to  our  religion,  with  respect  to  all  races  of  the 
world.  God  is  marvellously  throwing  these  races  together. 
It  is  not  for  any  intelligent  citizen  or  Christian  or  church 
to  cherish  the  opinion  that  there  is  any  one  peculiar  country 
in  which  Christian  piety  or  true  church  order  is  to  prevail, 
any  peculiar  race  which  can  be  supposed  to  form  free  insti¬ 
tutions  and  manage  free  churches.  Even  into  the  Jewish 
nation  and  church  were  incorporated  the  Moabite,  Midianite, 
Hittite,  Philistine,  Phenician,  Roman,  and  Samaritan.  The 
fairest  graces  and  virtues  grew  in  their  beauty  on  those 
stalks.  We  are  not  worthy  of  the  Hebrew  and  Christian 
history  which  we  inherit  unless  we  expect  to  gather  all 
classes  —  Irish,  German,  Scandinavian,  African,  and  Chinese 
—  into  our  American  churches  ;  unless  we  expect  them  to 
adopt  the  American  school  and  the  American  Sabbath; 
unless  we  expect  them  to  be  as  excellent  champions  of  our 
Puritan  Christianity  as  many  of  them  have  already  been 
champions  of  our  American  liberty  in  the  Senate  and  on 
the  battle-field.  With  this  broader  conception  of  what  we 
may  expect  from  foreigners,  and  of  what  they  may  properly 
expect  from  us,  it  is  obvious  that  the  home  and  foreign  work 
of  our  churches  takes  on  at  the  same  time  a  vast  accession 
of  both  undertaking  and  encouragement. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

THE  INSCRIPTION  OF  MESHA»  KING  OF  MOAB. 

BT  REV.  WILLIAM  HATES  WARD,  NEW  YORK. 

M.  Cn.  Clermont-Ganneau,  interpreter  to  the  French 
Consulate  at  Jerusalem,  first  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  world,  in  a  letter  dated  Jan.  16th,  1870,  tlie  existence 
of  a  historical  inscription  by  Mesha,  king  of  Moab,  who 
flourished  nearly  nine  centuries  before  Christ.  He  has  pub¬ 
lished  two  facsimiles  of  the  inscription,  each  accompanied 
by  a  translation.  Himself  but  an  amateur,  his  work  has 
been  taken  up  by  DeVogiie,  the  learned  palacographist  of 
France,  by  Derenbourg,  a  well-known  French  student  of 
Phenician  antiquities,  by  Schlottmann,  the  ablest  German 
commentator  on  Phenician  remains,  and  in  England  by 
Deutsch,  in  a  most  tantalizing,  fragmentary  way.  Neubauer 
has  published  English  and  German  translations ;  and  notes 
by  Renan,  Rawlinson,  Senior  Sachs,  Harkavy,  and  other 
writers,  have  fallen  under  our  notice.  As  the  inscription  is 
in  itself  of  so  great  interest  and  value,  and  has  attracted  so 
much  attention,  and  as  the  original  form  of  it  is  inaccessible 
to  the  American  public,  while  no  transcription  into  the 
ordinary  Hebrew  type  has  been  made  in  this  country,  except 
in  one  or  two  Jewish  newspapers  of  narrow  circulation,  a 
careful  discussion  of  tliis  manuscript  in  the  light  of  the  best 
European  authorities  that  have  come  within  our  reach,  is, 
we  think,  called  for. 

A  Prussian,  by  tlie  name  of  Klein,  was  the  first  to  learn, 
in  1808,  that  this  monument  existed  in  the  ancient  Dibon. 
So  far  as  we  can  learn,  he- tried  to  secure  it,  and  perhaps  in 
time  might  have  done  so.  Captain  Warren,  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Survey,  represents  that  he  was  himself  restrained 
from  attempting  to  secure  it'  by  his  respect  to  the  prior  claim 
of  the  Prussian.  M.  Clermont-Ganneau,  who  had  become 
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aware  of  its  existence,  whether  independently  or  through 
Klein,  does  not  appear,  felt  no  such  scruples.  The  Bedouins 
of  whom  he  inquired  reported  the  existence  in  Dhiban,  the 
ancient  Dibon,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  of  a  large 
block  of  black  rock  covered  with  characters.  From  the 
descriptions  he  received  he  suspected  them  to  be  Pheniciaii ; 
and  when  a  rough  copy  of  part  of  it  was  brought  by  an 
Arab,  proving  that  such  was  the  case,  he  resolved  to  obtain 
an  impression  at  any  price.  Accordingly,  he  sent  to  Dibon 
a  very  intelligent  young  Arab,  Yaqoiib  Caravacca,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  couple  of  horsemen.  With  some  difficulty  he 
obtained  leave  from  the  tribe  who  held  possession  of  it,  to 
take  an  impression.  During  the  operation,  one  of  those 
quarrels  occurred,  so  frequent  among  the  Bedouins.  Yaqoub 
was  struck  with  a  lance,  and  the  three  men,  with  difficulty, 
escaped  on  their  horses.  But,  with  an  admirable  presence 
of  mind,  one  of  poor  Yaqoub’s  companions  stripped  off  the 
wet  paper  from  the  stone,  and  carried  off  the  torn  fragments. 
M.  Ganneau  received  the  impression,  but  in  a  miserable 
condition.  The  paper  was  torn  and  crumpled  in  drying, 
and  it  was  only  by  holding  the  fragments  between  the  eye 
and  a  candle,  or  the  rays  of  the  sun,  that  he  was  able  to 
detect  the  characters.  M.  Ganneau  then  treated  with  the 
sheikh  of  the  powerful  tribe  of  Beni-Sakher  to  secure  for  liiin 
the  stone,  paying  him  in  advance  two  hundred  medjidies,  and 
running  a  great  risk  of  never  seeing  stone  or  money  or  Arab 
again.  In  two  weeks  the  honest  sheikh  brought  back  the 
money,  saying  tliat  it  was  impossible  to  get  the  stone,  as  the 
owners  of  it  had  broken  it  up,  having  got  the  impression  that 
the  Turkish  government  was  somehow  making  it  a  pretext 
to  interfere  with  their  liberty.  More  probably  they  found 
that  the  stone  was  of  value,  and  thought  that  if  broken  up 
they  could  obtain  more  for  a  score  of  rocks  than  for  one. 
Fire  and  water  had  done  the  vandal  work.  Some  time  later 
M.  Ganneau  received  from  another  sheikh  excellent  impres¬ 
sions  of  the  two  larger  fragments,  and  several  small  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  stone  itself  with  the  actual  characters  on  them. 
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Captain  Warren  also  received  from  an  Arab  whom  he  em¬ 
ployed  impressions  and  fragments.  These  impressions  of 
M.  Ganneau  he  has  published  in  two  facsimiles,  both  of 
which  are  before  us,  and  the  last  of  which,  in  the  April 
number  of  the  Revue  Archaelogique,  is  the  basis  of  our  own, 
as  of  other  translations.  We  have  carefully  compared  with 
this  text  the  photographs  of  Captain  Warren’s  “squeezes” 
which  we  have  received.  These  are  all  the  original  sources 
now  available,  although  there  is  said  to  exist  a  copy  of 
several  lines  made  by  Klein.  Of  the  original  monument 
about  two  thirds,  including  six  hundred  letters,  are  now  in 
Jerusalem,  having  been  secured  mainly  by  M.  Ganneau.  But 
they  can  add  very  little  to  what  we  already  have. 

*  The  stone  was  about  thirty-nine  inches  high,  twenty  inches 
wide,  and  twenty  inches  thick.  The  engraved  face  was  of 
about  the  shape  of  an  ordinary  gravestone,  rounded  at  the 
top,  and  is  indicated  quite  exactly  by  the  outline  of  the 
transcription  given  on  another  page.  The  stone  is  a  very 
heavy,  compact  black  basalt.  Its  extreme  hardness  is  the 
reason  why  the  letters  are  engraved  quite  superficially.  It 
is  a  point  of  great  interest  that  the  words  are  separated  by 
points,  and  the  sentences  by  perpendicular  lines.  This 
seems  to  have  been,  then,  an  antique  way  of  writing  in  the 
Phenician  character.  It  is  of  the  greatest  aid  in  translation. 

In  the  accompanying  transcription  from  the  Moabite  or 
antique  Phenician  character,  those  letters  which  are  doubtful 
are  indicated  by  lines  above  them.  Letters  in  brackets  are 
conjectural  readings  to  fill  lacunae.  The  length  of  the 
vacant  spaces  indicates  quite  accurately  the  lacunae  in 
Ganneau’s  facsimile ;  and  in  this  respect  the  present  copy 
is  superior  to  any  transcription  that  has  been  published  in 
Europe. 
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[in]  axQ  .[ai3]Ti:a3  p  -|3n 
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1  lam  Mesha  son  of  Chcmosh  [nadab]  King  of  Moab,  [the  D-] 

2  ibonite.  |  My  father  reigned  over  Moab  thirty  years  and  I  reigned  ^ 

8  after  my  father.  |  And  I  made  this  high  place  to  Chemosh  in  Karhah  [and 
this  House  of  Sal- 

4  vation  because  he  has  saved  me  from  all  the  attacks  and  because  he  has 

caused  me  to  look  on  all  my  enemies.  1  O  [m  r  ]  i 

5  was  King  of  Israel,  and  he  afflicted  Moab  many  days,  because  Chemosh  was 

angry  with  his  [land].  | 

6.  And  his  son  succeeded  him,  and  he  also  said,  “  I  will  afflict  Moab.”  |  In  my 
davs  be  spake  thus, 

7  And  I  looked  on  him  and  on  his  house,  |  and  Israel  kept  continually  perish¬ 

ing.  And  Omri  held  possession  of  the  land  (?)  of 

8  Medeba.  And  there  dwelt  in  it  [Omri  and  his  son  and  his  grand]  son  forty 

years.  [But] 

9  Chemosh  [restored]  it  in  my  days.  I  And  I  built  Baal-Meon  and  I  made  in  it 

- And  I  [besieged]  ( ?) 

10  Kirjathaim.  |  And  the  men  of  Gad  had  dwelt  of  old  in  the  land  [of  Kirja- 

tiiaim].  And  the  King  of  Israel  built 

11  for  him  | Kirjathaim]  |  And  I  fought  against  the  city  and  took  it.  |  And  I 

slew  all  the  [men  of] 

12  the  city,  a  spectacle  to  Chemosh  and  to  Moab.  |  And  I  brought  back  from 

thence  the  [altar  of  Jehovah,  and  put] 

13  it  before  Chemosh  in  Kerioth.  |  And  I  caused  to  dwell  therein  the  men  of 

Shiran;  and  the  men  of - 

14  Sharath.  |  And  Chemosh  said  to  me,  “  Go  and  take  Nebo  from  Israel.”  j 

[And  I - J 

15  went  in  the  night  and  I  fought  against  it  from  the  overspreading  of  the  dawn, 

till  noon.  |  And  1  [took  it,  and  1] 

16  [utterly  destroyed]  it,  and  I  slew  all  of  it  seven  thousand - 

17  - for  to  Ashtor  Chemosh  had  [1]  devoted  [them]  and  I  took  from  thence 

the 

18  vessels  of  Jehovah,  and  I  presented  them  before  Chemosh.  |  And  the  King 

of  Israel  [built] 

19  Jahaz  and  dwelt  in  it  while  he  was  fighting  against  me.  1  And  Chemosh  drove 

him  from  [before  me;  and] 

20  I  took  from  Moab  200  men,  all  told;  |  and  I  attacked  ( ?)  Jahaz  and  took  it, 

21  joining  it  to  Dibon.  |  I  built  Karhah,  the  wall  of  the  forests  and  the  wall  of 

22  the  hill  (Ophel).  |  And  I  built  its  gates  and  I  built  its  towers.  |  and 

23  I  made  a  royal  palace,  and  I  made  reservoirs  for  the  collection  of  the  waters 

in  the  midst 

24  of  the  city.  |  And  there  was  no  cistern  in  the  midst  of  the  city  in  Karhah; 

and  I  said  to  all  the  people,  “  Make 

25  for  you  each  man  a  cistern  in  his  house.”  And  I  dug  ditches  ( ?)  for  Karhah 

[in  tlic  road 

26  to]  Israel.  |  I  built  [Ajroer,  and  I  made  the  high  way  to  Amon. 

27  I  built  Beth-Bamoth,  for  it  was  ruined,  |  and  I  built  Bozrah,  for  it  was 

deserted  ( ?). 

28  And  I  set  in  Dibon  garrisons  (?);  for  all  Dibon  was  submissive.  |  And  I 

filled  ( ?) 

29  - in  the  cities  which  I  added  to  the  land.  |  And  I  built 

80  - and  the  temple  of  Diblathaim,  |  and  the  temple  of  Baal-Meon,  and  I  raised 

up  there - 

81  - the  land.  |  And  there  dwelt  in  Horonaim - 

82  Chemosh  said  to  me,  “  Go,  fight  against  Horonaim.”  j  And  I - 

88  - Chemosh  in  my  days  .... 

84********** 
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Commentary  on  the  Inscription. 

Fortunately  the  general  sense  of  the  inscription  is  clear.  The 
language  is  simple  and  quite  Hebraic,  and  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  difficult  words,  the  task  of  the  translator  is  mainly  to  exercise 
his  ingenuity  in  filling  out  the  gaps. 

L.  ] .  M.  Ganneau,  as  we  understand,  did  not  find  on  his  impres¬ 
sions  even  a  trace  of  the  last  part  of  the  name  Chemosh  [nadab]. 
This  “-nadab”  is  but  a  guess,  suggested  by  a  Chemosh-nadab  of 
Moab,  whose  name  occurs  on  a  prism  of  Sennacherib.  The  sug¬ 
gestion  of  supplying  [in]  at  the  end  of  the  line  is  due  to  Noldeke, 
and  is  no  doubt  right.  The  kings  of  Edom  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  31-39 
are  each  characterized  by  the  name  of  their  native  cities ;  as  Belah 
of  Dinhabah,  .Jobab  of  Bozrah,  etc.  Schlottmann,  Derenbourg,  and 
Neubauer  had  all  read  “  [son  of]  Ibni.” 

L.  3.  The  word  nn“'p  in  biblical  Hebrew  means  baldness.  In 
that  sense  it  is  used  by  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  in  their  almost  identical 
prophecy  concerning  Moab.  Here  it  must  mean  Dibon,  or,  more 
probably,  a  quarter  of  Dibon,  —  some  bald  hill  or  acropolis  that 
formed  part  of  the  town.  Thus  we  have  "Bd  used  in  the  sense  of 
a  bald,  bare,  Moabite  hill,  in  Num.  xxiii.  3,  the  only  case  in  which 
the  word  is  used  in  prose,  from  HBO,  to  scrape,  to  rub  smooth. 
We  need  a  clearer  view  of  the  geography  of  Dibon  to  understand  it 
fully.  Tlie  meaning  Esplanade,  given  by  Ganneau,  is  quite  inadmissi¬ 
ble  ;  and  it  does  not  suit  the  context  to  identify  Karhah  with  Kirheres, 
as  some  have  done.  The  missing  words  at  the  end  of  the  line  are  read 
in  various  ways.  All  the  students  thus  far  have  placed  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  line  that  separates  the  clauses  after  hmpn,  beginning  the 
next  clause  with  the  letter  3.  We  are  persuaded  that  this  is  wrong, 
because  the  perpendicular  line  in  question,  which  we  make  a  part 
of  a  letter,  rather  than  a  mark  of  division,  is  preceded  by  the  point 
which  separates  words ;  and  in  no  other  case  in  the  inscription  is  a 
point  used  with  a  line.  Besides,  no  suggested  filling  of  the  space 
makes  the  beginning  of  a  new  sentence,  except  Ganneau’s,  who  says, 
“  [I  am  called  Me]sha,  because,  etc.”  But  we  cannot  conceive  how 
this  could  be  put  into  the  right  Hebrew  letters  to  fill  the  space. 
Schlottmann  and  Derenbourg  read  TC[“’  r?3]a,  “a  high  place  of  sal¬ 
vation,”  (cf.  Ebenezer,  a  stone  of  help),  and  Neubauer,  who  does 
not  think  this  good  Hebrew,  suggests  rc;[''n  bba]a ,  “  because  of  the 
salvation.”  Both  of  these  are  strained,  and  put  the  dividing  line 
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where  there  is  scarce  a  comma  needed.  Noldeke  gives  it  up  as  in¬ 
soluble.  The  straight  line  must  be  part  of  a  letter,  because  preceded 
by  a  dot.  It  may  either  be  a,  *1,  “i,  or  p.  There  is  no  room  for 
other  letters  which  contain  this  element.  The  reading  we  have 
suggested  makes  good  sense,  and  there  is  just  room  for  it.  The 
only  other  possible  reading  we  can  conjecture,  is  “  and 

I  clothed  myself  with  salvation,”  cf.  Ps.  cxxxii.  16,  a  reading  which 
requires  a  Moabite  use  of  “lan  in  its  original  sense  of  “  to  cover,”  for 
which  Hebrew  uses  Cih.  We  have  several  parallel  instances  of 
the  differences  between  Hebrew  and  Moabite  usage. 

L.  4.  The  word  ishrn  is  very  blind  ;  we  have  translated,  “  the 
attacks.”  Perhaps  it  is  a  participle,  attackers.  The  reading  is 
doubtful,  but  we  can  suggest  nothing  better,  unless  the  reading  needs 
correction  to  the  kings,  or  yiJbm ,  the  rulers.  At  the  close 

of  this  line  all  commentators  fill  up  the  blank  so  as  to  read  “  Omri.” 
But  as  this  makes  the  construction  a  little  awkward,  Noldeke  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  two  doubtful  letters  may  read  Op  as  w’ell  as  05 ,  and 
that  there  is  barely  room  for  *’[“ioy]cp,  “Omri  arose.” 

L.  5.  C'SStrv'S  is  a  very  awkward  word.  The  sense  is  plain 
enough.  It  w^ould  seem  that  it  ought  to  read  pjxrn  "a.  Perhaps  the 
stone-cutter  dropped  a  n ,  or  perhaps  a  *’ ,  although  we  should  not 
expect  the  imperfect.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  two  Yodhs  could  have 
been  contracted  into  one,  and  is  almost  equally  improbable. 

L.  6.  Our  reading  of  “a  at  the  end  of  the  line  is  quite  problemati¬ 
cal,  but,  we  think,  quite  as  good  as  that  of  Schlottmann,  who  inserts 
oaa,  “In  my  day  Chemosh  said,  and  I  will  look  on  him  and  on  his 
house.”  Neubauer’s  "bnjt  could  hardly  exist  beside  the  contracted 
imperative  T|^,  1.  14,  and,  besides,  is  too  long,  as  is  probably  UToa; 
and  we  may  add,  that  the  shape  of  the  first  imperfect  letter  of 
the  word  forbids  its  being  X .  In  favor  of  the  construction  with  "ja , 
cf.  1  Kings  xxii.  8,  “(3  “vsx'’  hx . 

L.  7.  It  would  really  seem,  if  our  translation,  which  is  the  only 
easy  one,  be  correct,  that  we  ought  to  have  a  full  stop  after  ohs. 
Derenbourg  avoids  the  difficulty  by  making  chs  here  and  in  1.  10 
the  name  of  a  town,  Almon,  cf.  Num.  xxxi.  46 ;  but  this  is  harsh. 
The  phrase  “tax  “lax  hx“ni3“’  reminds  us  of  iiiias  C5  • 

“  Woe  unto  thee,  O  Moab  ! 

Thou  art  perishing,  O  people  of  Chemosh !  ” 

found  in  the  old  song  recorded  in  Num.  xxi.  29.  We  should  expect 
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“  the  land,”  or  “  plain  ”  of  Medeba  to  fill  the  gap  at  the  end  of  the  line. 
The  doubtful  »  or  p  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  line  suggests  piss , 

“  valley,”  if  the  geography  would  allow,  or  more  plausibly  spa  for 
the  Hebrew  rsps ,  “  a  plain.”  But  as  Captain  "Warren’s  photograph 
shows  no  sign  of  S ,  but  does  suggest  the  last  stroke  of  :£ ,  very  likely 
the  reading  should  be  simply  ,  “  the  land.” 

L.  8.  This  long  gap  of  about  twelve  letters  is  the  most  unfortunate 
of  any  in  the  whole  inscription,  as  it  would  have  aided  us  in  its  chro¬ 
nology.  It  may  be  [asrit  iinxi  •'“los],  “  Omri  and  after  him  Ahab 
his  son,”  as  Nbldeke  suggests,  or  it  may  be  [pi  nsai  xsn],  he  and 
his  son  and  his  grandson,”  as  Senior  Sachs  reads  in  the  Revue 
Israelite^  April  21.  In  this  line  ria  (from  is  certainly  “years.” 
It  is  used  in  this  sense  in  the  second  Sidonian  Royal  Inscription  and 
in  the  first  Umm-el-Awumid  Phenician  Inscription,  and  yet  Neu- 
bauer  says,  in  the  Academy  for  April,  that  “  in  this  sense  it  is  neither 
Hebrew,  Phenician,  Arabic,  nor  Chaldee.”  For  the  singular  nu 
instead  of  the  plural,  cf.  c“>  ,  Num.  xx.  29.  The  passably  good 

suggestion  at  the  end  of  the  line  ha['w*'i]  “  restored  it,”  is  from  Nol- 
deke.  Schlottmann  reads  which  takes  almost  too  much  room ; 

and  Neubauer’s  six  letters  are  quite  inadmissible. 

L.  9.  How  the  lacuna  at  the  end  of  this  line  should  be  filled  we 
cannot  tell.  Schlottmann  conjectures  [ii:t:]xi  in  the  sense  of  “belea- 
gured.”  There  is  too  much  space  for  [pjxi . 

L.  11.  The  gap  in  this  line  Schlottmann  fills  with  ^prt  which  is 
too  short  for  the  space.  Neubauer  inserts  “iis*’ ,  “  Jaazer,”  a  pure 
guess.  We  prefer  to  repeat  both  here  and  in  1. 10. 

L.  12.  P.“’i  is  a  contraction  for  tT'X‘1 ,  “  a  spectacle,”  a  word  which 
we  find  in  the  Kethibh  of  Eccl.  v.  10.  Derenbourg  makes  it  a 
similar  contraction  from  the  verb  =  Psi,  “  to  please,”  and  refers 
to  the  fact  that  the  name  of  the  Moabitess  Ruth  is  w-ritten  piji  in 
Aramaic.  The  haphazard  continuation  of  this  line  given  in  the 
translation  roughly  indicates  the  general  sense. 

L.  13.  The  unfortunate  break  at  the  end  of  this  line  makes  it 
impossible  to  tell  w'hether  p'3  means  captains,  or  is  the  name  of  a 
tribe.  Noldeke  translates  it  “  Saron(?),”  and  supposes  that  the 
name  of  the  second  town  or  tribe  w  hose  people  were  removed  to 
the  captured  city,  ended  in  “  hereth,”  which  begins  the  next  line. 
Derenbourg  ingeniously  suggests  that  “  Shiran  ”  is  a  name  given 
in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  to  Sibmah,  and  that  in  Josh.  xiii.  19,  a 
Zareth-shahar  (niri'J,  cf.  1.  14)  is  mentioned  next  to  Sibmah. 
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L.  15.  Sp*!  means  “overspreading,”  from  sg'n,  “to  expand,”  to 
spread  out,”  from  which  sense  we  have  ,  “  firmament.”  But  we 
are  inclined  to  accept  the  suggestion  of  a  writer  in  the  Jewish  Mes¬ 
senger^  and  read  ypa^  by  the  change  of  one  stroke,  and  translate, 
“from  the  breaking  forth  of  the  dawn”;  cf.  Is.  Iviii.  8,  rpa^  tx 
nnca ,  “  then  shall  thy  light  break  forth  like  the  dawn.” 

L.  17.  The  letters  Pa,  perhaps  laa ,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
line  are  recovered  from  Captain  Warren’s  photograph,  and  are  not 
given  by  Ganneau.  The  gap  at  the  end  of  1.  1 6  and  the  beginning 
of  1. 17  is  too  great  to  supply  except  by  a  wild  guess.  Possibly  there 
was  recorded  an  ofifering  of  these  slaughtered  captives  on  the  “  high 
place,”  ra[a],  or  simply  to  Ashtor  “  Chemosh,”  Tsr[3].  The  com¬ 
bination  of  the  male  and  female  names  Ashtor  Chemosh  is  new  and 
remarkable.  Whether  it  represents  merely  Ashtor  of  Chemosh,  or 
a  deity  combining  the  male  and  female  attributes,  is  doubtful.  The 
gap  in  the  middle  of  the  line  we  fill  [oJT'PJrinrt ,  differently  from 
other  commentators. 

L.  18.  Ganneau  entertains  no  doubt  of  the  important  word 
“Jehovah,”  which  Captain  Warren  fails  to  recognize  on  his  squeezes. 
But  a  careful  comparison  of  his  photographs  convinces  us  that  it  is 
actually  there.  The  first  word,  CJiaipxi ,  of  which  Ganneau  gives 
but  two  letters,  we  complete  from  the  photographs.  Captain  War¬ 
ren  has  misread  the  letters. 

L.  20.  We  translate  hCT  “  all  told” ;  being  used  in  enumer¬ 
ation  in  several  Shemitic  tongues.  So  Ganneau  and  Schlottmann, 
though  Derenbourg,  Noldeke,  and  Neubauer  translate  it  “captains.” 
Schlottmann  reads  the  next  word  tix’rxj,  but  it  is  probably  KxtSXJi, 
literally,  “  and  I  lifted  it,”  i.e.  “  I  suddenly  put  this  little  body  of 
soldiers  into  the  city.”  For  the  singular  suffixes  cf.  Exod.  xiv.  7. 

L.  21.  Warren’s  photographs  seem  to  make  the  first  word,  rbpb, 
as  suggested  by  Schlottmann,  but  the  reading  is  yet  in  doubt.  The 
grammatical  connection  is  not  clear,  and  we  suspect  that  the  gap  at 
the  end  of  the  previous  line  is  larger  than  is  represented,  and  that 
the  apparent  verse  division  is  part  of  an  illegible  letter. 

L.  22.  The  first  word,  Varfi,  seems  to  us  plain  enough  on 
Warren’s  last  photograph.  Ganneau  does  not  give  it,  and  Warren 
reads  it  wrong.  It  is  strangely  illustrated  by  the  “  Wall  of  Ophel,” 
b£r.~  rp’^n ,  cf.  2  Chron.  xxvii.  3. 

L.  23.  The  last  part  of  this  line  is  incomplete  and  very  difficult. 
There  is  a  blank  near  the  end  of  the  line,  large  enough  to  contain 
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two  or  three  letters,  which  seems  to  be  caused  by  a  flaw  in  the 
stone.  Perhaps,  as  in  the  Inscription  of  Kstmunezer,  an  original 
flaw  in  the  stone  was  skipped  by  the  scribe,  so  that  there  is  no  real 
gap  in  the  inscription.  The  word  may  mean  “  prisons,”  from 

Kha ,  “  to  restrain  ” ;  and  so  Derenbourg  reads,  “  prisons  of  the  men.” 
We  make  it,  *)•'[«  n‘n]TL*5<  ■'xba ,  “  reservoirs  for  the  outpourings  of 
the  waters.”  We  know  that  and  are  used  in  this  sense 

in  the  Bible,  and  only  in  connection  with  Moabite  country.  Per¬ 
haps  Tit-ix ,  cf.  Num.  xxi.  15,  a  fragment  of  an  old  local  song, 

will  suggest  ‘("[on  as  an  even  better  reading  ;  cf.  nirpia, 
Gen.  XXX.  38,  and  C"on  hr^o ,  2  Sam.  xvii.  20. 

L.  25.  The  photograph  shows  us  a  o  before  tus ,  where  every¬ 
body  expected  ha .  We  therefore  read  cah .  Probably  the  h  should 
go  to  the  previous  line.  The  word  Pr'!^20  or  rhnao  is  one  of  the 
hardest  to  explain  in  the  whole  inscription.  It  seems  as  if  it  must 
be  derived  from  pna ,  “  to  cut,”  which  makes  the  previous  word  ‘P'^a, 
and  not  ‘ppa  ,  “  Idug  ” ;  and  yet  in  despair  we  have  translated 
the  phrase,  “  I  dug  the  ditches  in  [the  road  to]  Israel.  We  think  that 
should  be  read  at  the  end  of  the  line.  The  three  perpendicular 
strokes  that  are  indicated  in  the  facsimile  cannot  well  read  anything 
else  than  n"» .  Neubauer’s  [^C5]st  cannot  fit  those  strokes,  nor  is  it 
idiomatic.  Schlottmann’s  conjecture  is  ingenious  ^X'ib[7  cr  P^njx, 
and  he  renders,  “  I  decreed  the  prohibition  of  the  fraternity  with  the 
people  of  Israel.”  This  he  illustrates  by  the  fraternity,  the  “  Itudhr” 
which  now  exists  in  Kerek,  the  modern  large  town  of  Moab,  between 
the  Mohammedan  and  Christian  quarters  of  the  place. 

L.  26.  The  15"ixa  pheta  is  the  n’'"'2r:3  of  Isa.  xvi.  2. 

L.  27.  Whe  must  read  StP  ■’3 ,  although  the  possible  tlSSP^? 
in  1.  5,  suggests  •  Warren’s  photograph  relieves  the  text  of 

doubt.  At  the  end  of  the  line  Ganneau  reads  [s]s  with  room  for 
two  more  letters.  This  may  equally  well  be  t  or  .  Derenbourg 
reads  [itn  3]ts ,  “  for  it  was  deserted.”  The  only  difficulty  about 
this  is,  that  it  makes  the  next  line  rather  void  of  pertinence.  He 
reads  it,  c[pi],  “  and  the  chiefs  of  Dibon  were  fifty’,  for  all  Dibon 
was  obedient.”  Schlottmann  suggests  for  the  gap  in  these  two 
lines  \3[t<  Pia  *iP]ss  *'a ,  “  for  the  men  of  Dibon,  fifty  in  number, 
subdued  it,”  which  gives  a  more  connected  sense,  though  CP,  “  chiefs,” 
might  be  preferred  to  cx .  In  the  Syrian  campaigns  which  occurred 
at  this  time,  not  ordy  the  king  of  Syria  is  mentioned,  but  the  number 
of  subordinate  leaders  on  either  side,  as  Ahab’s  232  “captains  of  the 
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provinces,”  and  Benhadad’s  32  or  niriB,  or 

as-nn  “’“lb . 

L.  28.  As  we  have  seen,  Derenbourg  and  Schlottmann  translate 
•I’arn  as  a  numeral,  so  also  does  Noldeke.  Neubauer  fills  the  gap 
at  the  beginning  of  the  line  with  ,  and  translates,  “  and  I  gar¬ 

risoned  Dibon  with  garrisons,  for  all  Dibon  was  subdued.”  This 
assumes  the  meaning  “  armed,”  which  nearly  all  ancient  versions  give 
to  . 

L.  29.  The  first  three  legible  letters  in  this  line  are  PHa ,  possi¬ 
bly  PXB.  J^o  sort  of  dot  is  after  so  that  PX  can  hardly  be  the 
Accusative  sign.  As  Ganneau  did  not  give  the  first  letter,  Px  has 
been  so  regarded  by  most.  Noldeke  translates  *ppa,  “cattle,”  a 
reading  which  requires  us  to  translate  ■’PBO’’ ,  “  collected,”  as  if  it 
were  •'PDOX ;  but  cf.  1.  21  for  its  meaning.  Schlottmann  reads  •^:xi 
*i"ipa  nx  [cau*’  “’PX]i5B ,  “I  filled  with  inhabitants  Bikran,”  etc.  But 
we  know  of  no  “  Bikran,”  and  this  ouglit  to  be  a  prominent  town. 
Besides,  in  accordance  with  INIoabite  idiom,  we  should  read  *(3®*’ 
rather  than  ca®’’ ;  but  the  text  requires  either  B  or  ® ,  and  does 
not  close  the  word  with  this  letter.  Neubauer’s  reading  needs 
no  refutation.  We  are  inclined  to  translate  ‘ppa,  etc.,  “in  the 
cities  which  I  added  to  the  land,”  comparing  1.  21,  w'here  a  city 
probably  is  “  added  to  Dibon.”  How  the  gap  should  be  filled  we 
are  in  doubt.  It  may  record  the  impositfon  of  tribute,  PX®[a]. 

L.  31.  Horonaim  is  used  absolutely.  It  is  a  great  pity  that 
this  gap  occurs,  as  we  would  have  learned  whether  this  city  was  in 
the  north  or  the  south  of  Moab.  If  in  the  north,  this  is  a  continuation 
of  the  war  against  Israel ;  if  in  the  south,  it  introduces  a  campaign 
against  Edom.  The  readings,  “’3]a  na  a®^ ,  or  ‘’3]a , 

have  been  suggested,  but  there  is  hardly  room  for  either. 

L.  32.  The  remainder  of  the  inscription  is  mainly  illegible.  It 
recounts  the  command  of  Chemosh  to  attack  Horonaim,  and,  doubt¬ 
less,  the  successful  campaign  against  it. 

Relation  op  Mesha’s  Pillar  to  Biblical  History. 

Our  inscription  reads  like  a  leaf  taken  out  of  a  lost  Book 
of  Chronicles.  The  expressions  are  the  same.  The  tone  of 
reverence  toward  the  national  God  is  the  same.  The  names 
of  gods,  of  kings,  and  of  towns  are  the  same.  The  historical 
books  of  the  Bible  give  us  the  Jewish  side  of  the  centuries 
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of  conflict  with  Moab.  Here  we  have  a  chapter  from  the 
Moabite  account  of  the  same  long  feud. 

As  history  first  discovers  the  Moabites,  they  possessed  the 
entire  eastern  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  reaching  back  some 
twenty  miles  to  the  territory  of  the  kindred  tribe  of  Ammon, 
which  occupied  the  wilder  hill  country.  The  stream  of 
Arnon,  flowing  westerly  into  the  Dead  Sea,  divides  Moab 
into  two  nearly  equal  portions.  Just  before  the  invasion  of 
Canaan  by  the  Israelites,  the  Amorites  had  seized  the  entire 
Moabite  country  north  of  the  Arnon,  and  it  was  from  the 
Amorites  that  the  Israelites  took  it.  The  Arnon  valley  is 
deep  and  broad,  and  an  excellent  line  of  defence,  and,  so  far 
as  we  know,  was  never  crossed  by  Amorites  or  Israelites  in 
their  wars  against  Moab,  unless  David  did  so,  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  so  briefly  recorded  in  2  Sam.  viii.  2.  No  doubt  a 
large  Moabite  population  was  found  by  Moses  in  these  cities 
of  Northern  Moab,  which  had  just  been  taken  by  Sihon  from 
“  the  former  king  of  Moab,”  probably  Zippor,  the  father  of 
Balak  ;  at  least,  we  may  judge  so  from  the  fragment  of  the 
very  early  song  preserved  in  Num.  xxi.  27-30,  of  which  the 
twenty-ninth  verse  reads : 

“  Woe  unto  thee,  Moab  ! 

Thou  art  undone,  O  people  of  Chemosh ! 

He  hath  given  his  sons  that  escaped 
And  his  daughters  into  captivity 
To  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites.” 

But  the  Moabites  never  forgot  that  this  was  their  ancestral 
country.  Tliree  hundred  years  later,  when  the  king  of 
Ammon  seems  to  have  headed  a  confederacy  of  the  sons  of 
Lot,  he  demanded  this  northern  region  of  the  Israelites ;  but 
Jephthah  insisted  that  not  Jabbok,  but  “  Arnon,  is  the 
border  of  Moab  ”  (Judg.  xiii.  18). 

The  Moabites  were  a  more  peaceable,  pastoral  people  than 
the  Ammonites,  and  the  story  of  Naomi  and  Ruth  indicates 
a  neighborly  feeling  between  them  and  the  Israelites.  It 
may  be  a  continuance  of  this  relation,  as  well  as  David’s 
own  descent  from  Ruth  the  Moabitess,  that  led  him  to  place 
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his  parents  in  this  country  (1  Sam.  xxii.  3,  4).  The  fact 
that  the  king  of  Moab  now  lived  in  Mizpeh,  the  place  of 
Jephthah’s  residence,  shows  that  the  Moabites  had  succeeded 
in  regaining  their  ancestral  domain.  But  David  reconquered 
the  country  in  a  very  sanguinary  war,  which  the  history 
treats  with  remarkable  brevity.  Very  likely,  as  Ganneau 
suggests,  it  was  no  special  offence,  but  state  policy,  which 
compelled  David  to  give  back  to  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and 
Gad  the  territory  which  they  had  lost  north  of  the  Arnon ; 
although  Jcwisli  tradition  refers  it  to  a  breach  of  faith  on 
the  part  of  the  king  of  Moab,  who  had  killed  David’s  parents. 

On  the  division  of  the  twelve  tribes,  Edom,  on  the  south 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  fell  to  Judah,  while  Moab  and  Ammon  fell 
to  Israel.  Ammon  soon  became  independent,  and  probably 
Moab  not  long  after.  The  Reubenites  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  a  warlike  tribe,  and  no  doubt  were  forced  soon  to  yield 
the  sovereignty  of  their  country  to  Moab.  “Unstable  as 
water,  thou  shalt  not  excel,”  was  Jacob’s  description  of  the 
tribe,  and  Deborah  complains  that,  in  the  war  against  Jabin, 
Reuben  abode  “  among  the  sheep-folds,”  and  that  “  for  the 
divisions  of  Reuben  there  were  great  searchings  of  heart.” 
Our  inscription  mentions  only  the  “  men  of  Gad,”  and  by 
stating  that  Omri  took  possession  of  this  region,  it  leaves  us 
to  infer  that  before  this  time  the  Moabites  had  recovered 
their  control.  It  is  probable  that  contiguous  towns  often 
had  almost  exclusively  a  Moabite  or  an  Israelite  popula¬ 
tion  ;  while  in  others,  perhaps,  there  was  an  Israelite  and 
a  Moabite  quarter. 

Omri  was  a  man  of  more  mark  than  most  readers  would 
suppose.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  commander-in-chief  of 
Baaslia’s  army  in  his  extensive  campaigns,  the  murder  of 
whose  son  Elah,  but  little  more  than  a  year  after  Baasha’s 
death,  found  Omri  commanding  at  Gibbethon  in  a  long  war 
against  the  Philistines.  He  could  hardly  have  been  fighting 
in  this  region  south  of  the  territory  of  Judah,  except  wdtH 
the  consent  and  aid  of  King  Asa  of  Judah,  and  perhaps  as 
general  of  the  two  armies.  At  any  rate,  we  hear  nothing 
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of  any  war  against  Judah  after  the  death  of  Baasha;  and 
Omri,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  statesman,  as  well  as  soldier, 
always  lived  on  friendly  terms  with  Judah,  and  bequeathed 
this  new  policy  to  his  descendants  so  long  as  they  occupied 
the  throne.  It  would  not  be  strange  if  Asa’s  help  may  liave 
secured  him  his  success  in  his  four  years’  contest  for  the 
throne  with  Zimri  and  Tibni.  It  was  Omri  that  moved  the 
capital  from  Tirzah  to  the  city  of  Samaria,  which  he  built ; 
and,  though  known  in  the  Bible  as  Samaria,  his  capital  was 
known  to  the  Assyrians,  and  is  mentioned  in  their  annals,  as 
Bit  Omri,  the  House  of  Omri.  He  is  the  only  king  of  Israel 
before  the  warlike  dynasty  of  Jehu  whose  might, 
is  spoken  of  (cf.  1  Kings  xvi.  27).  His  expedition  against 
Moab  is  not  mentioned  in  the  biblical  account ;  but  we  learn 
from  our  inscription  that  “  he  afflicted  Moab  many  days.” 

We  learn  from  the  Bible  that  this  dominion  lasted  through 
the  reign  of  Ahab,  and  that  Mesha  paid  an  annual  tribute 
of  one  hundred  thousand  lambs  and  one  hundred  thousand 
fleeced  rams ;  a  number  almost  incredible,  especially  as 
compared  with  the  seven  thousand  seven  hundred  rams  and 
seven  thousand  seven  hundred  he-goats  given  as  tribute  by 
the  Arabians  to  Jehoshaphat  (cf.  2  Chron.  xvii.  11).  With  this 
number  may  also  be  compared  the  spoil  taken  by  Moses  from 
the  Midianites  in  the  war  in  which  Balaam  was  slain,  and  in 
which  it  would  seem  that  Midiaii  and  Moab  were  confederate, 
as  they  were  in  the  sin  of  Poor.  In  this  war,  in  which 
nearly  all  Midian  was  ravaged,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
fact  that  thirty-two  thousand  unmarried  girls  were  captured, 
the  entire  number  of  sheep  captured  was  six  hundred  and 
seventy-five  thousand  (cf.  Num.  xxxiv.  32),  but  a  little 
more  than  three  times  Mesha’s  annual  tribute.  On  the 
death  of  Ahab,  Mesha  refused  to  pay  this  tribute  (cf.  1  Kings 
i.  1),  giving  rise  to  the  war  for  which  Abaziah  may  have 
made  preparations  during  his  brief  reign,  but  which  was  not 
begun  till  the  reign  of  Jehoram  his  brother,  or,  at  least,  was 
not  carried  on  till  that  time  with  any  vigor  on  the  part  of 
Israel. 
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Here  we  meet  with  a  chronological  difficulty.  Our  in¬ 
scription  says  (1.  7,  8)  that  “  Omri  took  possession  of  the 

plain  (?)  of  Medeba,  and  dwelt  in  it . his  son  forty 

years.”  The  missing  dozen  letters  may  be  simply  Omri 
and  Aliab  ^^his  son”  or,  perhaps,  He,  and  Aliab  his  son,  and 
JeJioram  the  son  of  “  his  son.”  At  any  rate,  forty  years  of 
subjection  are  recorded ;  and  we  should  expect,  not  round 
numbers,  but  accurate  dates,  on  such  a  monument  as  this. 
Cut  by  no  stretch  of  computation  is  it  possible  to  make  the 
campaign  of  Jehoram  and  Jehoshaphat  against  Moab,  re¬ 
corded  in  2  Kings  iii.,  or  the  battle  of  Jehoshaphat  against 
the  Moabites,  Ammonites,  and  Edomites,  recorded  in  2  Chron. 
XX.,  fall  more  than  some  thirty-five  years  after  the  accession 
of  Omri. 

Whether  these  two  campaigns  belong  to  one  war  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  say  with  certainty,  though  they  appear  to  be 
separated  by  the  interval  of  several  years.  It  seems  to  be 
represented  (2  Chron.  xx.  35)  that  Jehoshaphat’s  battle 
against  the  Ammonites,  Moabites,  and  Mount  Seir  took  place 
during  the  leign  of  Ahab,  and  so  before  the  rebellion  of 
Meslia.  One  battle  took  place  at  Tekoah,  but  a  dozen  miles 
south  of  Jerusalem ;  while  that  recorded  in  2  Kings  occurred 
after  the  army  had  gone  around  the  southern  border  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  At  least  one  year,  and  probably  several,  inter¬ 
vened  between  the  two  battles.  In  both  a  complete  victory 
is  claimed,  and  yet  in  neither  is  it  represented  that  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  Moab  was  permanently  occupied.  In  the  campaign 
recorded  in  2  Kings,  Jehoram,  king  of  Israel,  Jehoshaphat, 
king  of  Judah,  and  the  viceroy  of  Edom  (there  was  no  king 
of  Edom  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat),  instead  of  attacking 
the  rebellious  Mesha  by  the  shortest  route  from  the  north, 
went  through  Edom  to  the  southern  border  of  Moab,  going 
round  the  Dead  Sea.  Whether  this  was  to  avoid  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  taking  the  wild  Edomites  through  Judea,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  by  this  diversion  the  towns  in  the  land 
of  Gad  and  Reuben  that  may  have  been  attacked  by  Mesha, 
we  cannot  say.  After  suffering  severely  from  lack  of  water 
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in  the  wilderness,  they  completely  ravaged  the  land  of  Moab 
as  far  north  as  Kir-hasereth,  ten  miles  soutli  of  the  Arnoii. 
Here  Mesha  was  besieged,  and,  in  his  extremity,  sacrificed 
his  son  and  heir  to  Chemosh  in  the  sight  of  the  besiegers. 
This  must  have  frightened  the  superstitious  Ammonites, 
and  had  a  scarcely  less  effect  on  the  armies  of  Jehoram  and 
Jehoshaphat,  which  raised  the  siege,  and  returned  home, 
probably  by  the  same  route  that  they  came,  though  it  is 
quite  possible  that  tliey  went  northward,  traversing  all 
Moab.  The  question  is,  whether  it  was  before  or  after  this 
disastrous  campaign  that  Mesha  gained  the  victories  which 
he  celebrates. 

Schlottmann  makes  a  curious  calculation,  by  which  he 
allows  forty  years  from  the  accession  of  Omri  to  that  of 
Jehoram.  He  says  the  four  years  of  Omri  while  fighting 
Tibni,  tlie  twelve  of  his  undisputed  reign,  with  the  twenty- 
two  of  Ahab,  and  the  two  of  Ahaziah,  make  the  forty  re¬ 
quired  by  our  inscription.  But  there  are  two  errors  in  this 
computation.  First,  every  fraction  is  counted  in  the  Bible 
as  a  whole  year,  so  that  Ahaziah,  who  began  his  reign  in  the 
seventeenth,  and  ended  it  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Jehosha¬ 
phat,  is  said  to  have  reigned  tw’o  years ;  and,  secondly,  a 
comparison  of  the  dates  of  the  death  of  Elah  (in  the  twenty- 
seventh  year  of  Asa)  and  of  the  death  of  Omri  (in  the  thirty- 
eighth  year  of  Asa)  would  have  shown  that  the  latter  must 
have  reigned  even  less  than  twelve  years,  instead  of  sixteen. 

Accepting  the  biblical  chronology  as  correct,  the  forty 
years  during  which  our  inscription  asserts  that  the  kings  of 
Israel  alTlicted  Moab  must  have  extended  from  the  reign  of 
Omri  through  that  of  Ahab  and  that  of  Ahaziah,  and  nearly 
through  that  of  Jehoram.  It  is  possible  that  Oinri’s  subju¬ 
gation  of  Moab  may  have  occurred  while  he  wms  general  of 
the  army  of  his  warlike  predecessor,  Baasha ;  but  if  it  oc¬ 
curred  during  his  own  reign,  it  Is  difficult  to  see  how  he 
could  have  found  leisure  for  such  a  campaign  during  his 
three  or  four  years’  struggle  with  Tibni.  This  leaves  not 
more  than  eight  years  (he  reigned  less  than  twelve),  sup- 
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posing  him  to  have  taken  no  time  to  organize  his  government 
and  recuperate  his  strength.  Allowing,  then,  four  years  for 
his  contest  for  the  throne,  and  remembering  that  his  prede¬ 
cessor  died  in  the  twenty-seventh  of  Asa’s  reign  of  between 
forty  and  forty-one  years,  and  that  Jehoram  ascended  the 
throne  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  successor,  Jehoshaphat 
(the  date  given  1  Kings  i.  17  is  an  evident  mistake,  cf. 
2  Kings  iii.  1),  and  we  have  but  twenty-eight  years  inter¬ 
vening  before  the  accession  of  Jehoram  over  Israel.  Both 
Derenbourg  and  Nbldeke  suppose  the  victories  recorded  by 
Mesha  to  have  taken  place  in  the  short  reign  of  Ahaziah, 
and  quote  in  proof  (2  Kings  i.  1)  that  Moab  rebelled  after 
the  death  of  Ahab.  If  he  then  refused  to  pay  any  further 
impost,  nothing  would  have  been  more  natural  than  for  him 
to  cross  the  Arnon,  and  attempt  to  recover  his  ancestral 
territory.  If  such  were  the  case,  it  would  give  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  that  the  allied  kings  attacked  Moab  by  the 
difficult  route  from  the  south,  instead  of  by  the  easier  and 
shorter  route  from  the  north ;  for,  if  Mesha  already  held  the 
Rcubenite  territory  and  the  fords  of  the  Jordan,  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  cross  it  in  his  face,  and  it  might  be 
desirable,  by  attacking  him  from  the  south,  to  draw  him  off 
from  the  region  which  he  had  overrun.  But  this  could  have 
been  scarce  thirty  years  after  Omri  began  his  undisputed 
reign.  If  the  figures  given  by  Mesha  and  the  dates  of  the 
Bible  are  all  correct,  it  will  be  necessary  either  to  suppose 
Omri  to  have  conquered  Moab  while  general  of  Baasha’s 
army,  as  Joab  conquered  Ammon  while  David  remained  at 
Jerusalem,  and  thus  bring  the  period  of  Mesha’s  victories 
within  the  reign  of  Ahaziah,  or  the  first  of  Jehoram’s  reign ; 
or  else  to  suppose  that  our  “  forty  years  ”  began  in  a  victory 
of  Omri  during  the  last  of  his  reign,  and  then  to  carry  the 
end  of  the  period  into  the  last  of  Jehoram’s  reign,  or  the 
first  of  Jehu’s.  There  is  some  probability  of  the  latter,  as 
we  are  told  that  in  Jehu’s  time  God  began  to  diminish  the 
territory  of  Israel  (2  Kings  x.  32),  and  that  then  the  Syrians 
smote  the  region  east  of  Jordan  “  from  Aroer,  which  is  by 
VoL.  xxvn.  No.  108.  81 
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the  river  of  Arnon,  and  Gilead  and  Bashan.”  It  would  be 
'  strange  to  have  such  language  used  if  the  region  of  Aroer 
and  Arnon  had  for  ten  years  been  Moabite  territory;  and 
we  may  be  confident  that  when  Hazael  with  his  Syrian  army 
was  ravaging  the  north  of  this  region,  the  king  of  Moab 
would  have  been  his  willing  ally  in  the  south.  The  main 
objections  to  this  view  are,  that  no  reference  is  made  in  our 
inscription  to  the  campaigns  recorded  in  scripture,  and  that 
Mesha’s  reign  is  thus  considerably  prolonged.  But  as  his 
oldest  son  was  but  a  boy,  as  we  must  believe,  when  he  was 
sacrificed,  during  the  first  part  of  Jchoram’s  reign,  this  may 
give  us  no  difficulty.  We  arc  inclined  to  agree  with  Senior 
Sachs  (Revue  Israelite,  Apr.  21)  in  this  arrangement  of  the 
chronology,  which  refers  our  monument  to  the  very  close  of 
Omri’s  dynasty,  or  the  beginning  of  that  of  his  successor. 
If  we  are  told  that  it  was  a  “  son  ”  of  Omri  who,  according 
to  our  inscription  (1.  8)  continued  to  afflict  Moab  until  the 
end  of  the  “  forty  years,”  we  may  reply  that  even  Jehu  is 
mentioned  in  the  records  of  the  Assyrian  wars  as  a  “  son  of 
Omri,”  so  strongly  did  that  king  leave  his  impress  on  the 
nation. 

Linguistic  Peculiarities. 

It  has  been  said  of  the  Phenician  inscriptions  that  their 
language  differs  so  little  from  Hebrew  as  to  deserve  the 
name  rather  of  a  dialect  than  of  a  separate  language.  Much 
more  is  this  true  of  the  tongue  of  Moab,  as  here  exhibited. 
So  closely  does  it  resemble  biblical  Hebrew,  that  there  is 
scarce  the  least  difficulty  in  translation,  where  the  reading 
is  clear ;  and  even  the  idioms  are  the  same.  In  the  conju¬ 
gation  of  T^T\  and  of  n;5b  we  have  the  same  contractions  as  in 
Hebrew ;  the  Iliphil  conjugation  occurs  repeatedly,  not  re¬ 
placed  by  an  Arabic  Aphcl  or  a  Phenician  Iphil ;  the  verbs 
“i'b,  3B,  and  x'b  are  contracted  as  in  Hebrew ;  the  article  is 
freely  employed ;  and  such  idioms  as  “  he  has  caused  me 
to  look  on  all  my  enemies  ”  (1.  4)  sound  very  familiar. 

In  verbs  we  find  two  very  interesting  variations  from  He- 
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brew,  one  of  which  is  the  Hiphtaal  conjugation  onrbn.  Tliis 
corresponds  to  the  eighth  conjugation  of  Arabic,  and  is  one 
of  a  series  of  t  conjugations  which  we  find  fully  developed  in 
the  Ethiopic  and  the  Assyrian,  though  they  do  not  appear 
in  Hebrew  in  their  normal  form  of  the  t  following  the  first 
radical  of  the  simple  conjugation,  except  in  verbs  beginning 
with  a  sibilant. 

Another  peculiarity  which  the  Moabite  dialect  shows,  in 
common  with  the  Arabic  and  Coptic,  is  one  that  has  not 
been  suggested,  so  far  as  we  have  seen,  except  in  private 
correspondence  by  Professor  C.  M.  Mead,  of  Andover,  but 
in  reference  to  which  we  entertain  no  doubt.  It  is  the  re¬ 
tention  of  the  original  form  of  the  verbs  *i"b,  which  have  in 
Hebrew  been  softened  to  n"^.  Noldeke  explains  the  final  ^ 
in  such  forms  as  (1.  5),  and  (1.  6),  as  the  suffix 
of  the  third  person  singular ;  the  regular  object  being  an¬ 
ticipated  by  the  suffix,  as  is  the  practice  in  Syriac,  and  thus 
expressed  doubly.  But  the  Moabite  language  shows  in  no 
other  respect  an  assimilation  to  Aramaic  peculiarities,  but 
rather  to  those  of  the  southern  Shemitic  family ;  and  it  is 
much  more  probable  that  the  original  root  has  here,  been 
preserved. 

The  plural  is  formed  in  probably  i- ;  and  the  dual  in  ■}, 
probably  •}-.  The  dual  o'nnx,  (1.  15),  should  probably  be 
read  ‘pris,  as  a  and  a  arc  easily  confounded. 

The  suffix  of  the  third  person  sing.,  mas.,  is  n,  probably 
H-,  as  is  not  uncommon  in  Hebrew  ;  cf.  na;? ,  Num.  xxiii.  8, 
tliough  the  prophecy  of  Balaam  in  most  cases  now  gives  us 
the  modern  Hebrew  V.  Thus  also  we  have  in  1.  14,  riha 
for  the  Hebrew  iaa ,  corresponding  to  the  familiar  riVr  and 
naiir .  The  feminine  termination  of  nouns  seems  to  be  gen¬ 
erally  n ,  though  we  clearly  have  nra  for  .  The  Moabite 
corresponding  to  Hebrew  ,  is  from  ,  like  Hebrew 
f*?  from  Pia . 

The  orthography  is  more  contracted  than  in  Hebrew,  but 
less  so  than  in  Phenician.  We  have  the  full  form  from  “'nabia , 
where  the  Phenician  has  only  v\d^’o ,  and  •'2B ,  where  Phenician 
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has  SB .  And  yet  we  have,  as  in  Phenician  "|3i<  for  “'ssst,  prob¬ 
ably  because  the  final  ,  which  we  know  really  existed  in 
Phenician  as  in  Hebrew,  was  unaccented.  In  the  middle 
of  a  word  the  contracted  form  is  the  rule;  as  Krt  for  xw, 
ntcn  for  for  for  ,  ax  fora^’x, 

“'h  for  “'■ia ,  na  for  tn*’? ,  etc.  In  the  case  of  ,  and 

U'mn,  the  or  s  had  consonantal,  or  at  least  diphthongal 
power.  In  pxt  we  seem  to  have  a  clear  case  of  a  quiescent 
letter,  as  also  in  f^ri*'aa,  1.  25,  cf.  1.  7,  and  passim. 

In  the  syntax  we  find  no  deviation  from  the  Hebrew, 
except  it  he  the  failure  to  repeat  the  article  in  rxt  nran  ,1.3; 
and  this  is  not  without  Hebrew  analogy,  cf.  “'i'nn  ,  Ps.  xii.  8. 
In  Phenician  the  article  is  seldom  repeated  ;  e.g.  .t  “isch  ,  this 
door,  Umm.  1,  3. 

The  Forms  of  the  Letters. 

From  an  inscription  like  this  of  Mesha,  dating  back  to  the 
first  half,  and  probably  the  first  quarter,  of  the  ninth  century 
before  Christ  —  the  oldest  purely  alphabetical  monument 
in  existence  ^  —  we  might  expect  to  learn  something  of  the 
history  of  the  old  Hebrew  or  Phenician  alphabet  —  an  alpha¬ 
bet  of  the  greatest  interest  to  us,  not  simply  because  in  it 
were  first  recorded  the  most  of  our  sacred  scriptures,  but 
because  through  Cadmus  it  has  been  adopted,  with  modifica¬ 
tions,  by  ancient  and  modern  civilizations.  From  it,  through 
Palmyrene  or  a  kindred  script,  with  some  modifications  from 
the  Assyrian  arrow-heads,  came  the  modern  Hebrew  letters ; 
and  the  Ionian  Greeks,  and  through  them  the  world  ac¬ 
cepted  the  same  alphabet  bodily,  shapes  and  names,  for  their 
own  writing. 

The  importance  of  Mesha’s  monument  in  this  respect  has 
been  somewhat  overrated.  We  already  knew  the  shapes  of 

^  Unless  we  except  an  antique  ajrate  seal,  bearing:  simply  the  letters  tbab, 
belongitifj  to  ShallHm.ot  wliicli  do  Vogiie  gives  a  figure  (Revue  Archaeolorjiqueiov 
1868,  pi.  14).  The  oldest  of  the  Greek  inscriptions  of  Thera,  written  in  pure 
Phenician  letters,  and  like  Phenician  from  right  to  left,  are  doubtfully  referred 
to  the  same  century  as  Mesha’s  monument. 
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the  letters  as  far  back  as  the  seventh  century  B.c.,  and  some 
seals  and  weights  may  be  even  earlier.  The  conclusion  of 
Count  de  Vogu^  was  generally  accepted,  that  previous  to 
the  seventh  century  b.c.  one  general  alphabet  was  common 
to  all  the  region,  from  Egypt  to  the  Bosphorus,  and  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Euphrates,  and  that  these  letters 
in  their  archaic  type  were  characterized  by  sharp  angles  and 
zigzag  lines.  Our  monument  proves  this  for  a  new  race,  the 
Moabites.  Their  alphabet  and  language  were  identical  with 
those  of  the  Hebrews  and  Phenicians.  No  doubt  the  same 
was  true  of  their  brother  tribe  of  Edom,  and  of  all  the  races 
which  the  Mosaic  genealogy  connects  with  Abraham,  as  also 
of  the  eleven  Hamitic-Canaanite  tribes  of  Gen.  x.  15-17. 
If  we  could  only  find  similar  monuments  of  the  Philistines 
and  of  the  Rephaim,  it  would  clear  up  the  most  perplexing 
points  in  Palestinian  ethnography. 

Taking  as  a  standard  the  oldest  existing  alphabetic  monu¬ 
ments,  such  as  the  Greek  inscriptions  from  the  island  of 
Thera,  and  one  at  Eremopolis  in  Crete  (which  F.  Hitzig  ex¬ 
plained  as  Phenician  !),  and  the  Phenician  inscriptions  found 
on  some  gems  and  seals,  on  a  bronze  lion  of  Khorsabad,  and 
on  the  stone  of  Nora,  we  find  the  following  variations  worthy 
of  attention. 

We  meet  for  the  first  time  with  the  truly  archaic  t  as  a 
simple  triangle,  exactly  the  Greek  J.  In  most  inscriptions 
1  and  are  nearly  or  quite  indistinguishable.  In  his  “  Die 
Phonizsche  Sprache,”  Schroder  gives  no  separate  characters 
for  n,  those  for  n  being  enough.  In  some  of  the  older  in¬ 
scriptions,  as  those  from  Umm-elrawdmid,  we  find  the  stroke 
at  the  left  of  n  considerably  shorter  than  in  1,  and  suggesting 
the  form  in  Mesha’s  inscription.  It  is  very  interesting  to 
find  the  oldest  Phenician,  or  rather  Canaanite  *1  identical 
with  the  Greek  id,  and  thus  indicating  the  period  when  the 
Greek  alphabet  was  borrowed  from  the  East.^ 

The  form  of  1,  a  half-circle  from  the  centre  of  which  falls 
a  straight  line  ( Y)?  is  not  absolutely  new,  but  interesting. 

1  Cadmus,  CJJ? ,  the  East. 
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Deutsch  has  connected  it  with  the  Greek  T,  but  this  is 
doubtful.  We  have  the  same  form  several  times,  though 
not  uniformly,  in  the  Marseilles  inscription,  and  a  found 
on  a  Babylonian  seal,  and  published  by  Rawlinson,i  gives 
even  more  exactly  the  Greek  T. 

The  n  is  our  H,  with  two  cross  lines  instead  of  one. 

The  V  is  almost  precisely  a  figure  6. 

The  0  is  new,  and  evidently  an  older  form  than  hitherto 
found.  As  ordinarily  found  in  inscriptions,  this  letter  has 
been  likened  to  a  church  spire  struck  by  lightning  ;  but  here 
we  have  the  zigzag  bolt  resolved  into  three  horizontal  lines, 
which  are  crossed  by  a  perpendicular  stroke  which  represents 
the  church  spire.  Tliis  form  strikingly  suggests  the  Greek 
capital  S,  though  the  latter  lacks  the  perpendicular  line. 
But  all  Greek  inscriptions  from  the  fortieth  to  the  seventieth 
Olympiad  retain  the  perpendicular  stroke,  so  exactly  re¬ 
sembling  our  Samekh. 

The  p  is  slightly  different  from  old  forms,  being  exactly 
like  the  Greek  koppa  ( 9  )»  though  the  perpendicular  stroke 
often  entirely  crosses  the  circle. 

A  few  of  the  letters  show  rounded  outlines,  and  so,  per¬ 
haps,  vary  from  the  most  antique  forms.  Thus  r  is  a  simple 
circle,  and  p,  %  b  have  a  circle  or  a  half-circle  as  an  element 
of  their  form.  The  first  stroke  of  a  and  of  d  is  considerably 
curved,  and  that  of  d,  n,  and  a  is  slightly  so.  The  seal  of 
Shallum,  referred  to  in  a  previous  note,  has  its  letters  of  the 
most  antique  form,  even  more  so  than  our  monument,  and 
the  b  is  on  this  agate  of  Shallum  precisely  our  capital  L, 
instead  of  having  the  lower  stroke  rounded,  as  cut  by  Mesha’s 
scribe.  Comparing  Mesha’s  alphabet  with  the  archaic  Phe- 
nician  given  by  Lenormant,^  we  find  a  variation  in  a.  %  ■)»  t, 
n,  b,  and  s.  The  curved  lines  of  a  and  b  show  that  Mesha’s 
forms  are  less  antique  than  those  given  by  Lenormant.  Our 
n  is  older  than  Lenormant’s  form,  and  in  reference  to  the 
others  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  judgment. 

The  only  letter  wanting  in  our  monument  is  ta. 

1  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  See  plate,  p.  228,  no.  xvi. 

*  Revue  Archaeologique,  1867. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

ESCHATOLOGICAL  STUDIES. 

BT  PROF.  J.  A.  REUBELT,  INDIANA  CJfIVERSITT. 

“  The  diversity  and  confusion  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
church  [on  the  subject  of  eschatology]  is  due,  in  part,  to  the 
conflict  of  the  views  represented  in  the  New  Testament 

itself. . It  is  impossible,  I  believe,  to  deduce  from  the 

scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  a  doctrine  of  the  life  to 
come ;  which  shall  fit  all  the  texts,  and  satisfy  all  the  demands 
of  the  subject ;  which  shall  harmonize  the  Apocalyptic  vision 
of  the  ‘  new  earth  ’  and  the  new  Jerusalem  upon  it,  with 
Paul’s  conception  of  being  raised  from  the  dead  and  caught 
up  into  the  clouds  to  dwell  with  the  Lord  in  the  air ;  which 
shall  harmonize  any  doctrine  of  final  resurrection  with  the 
words  of  Jesus  to  the  thief  on  the  cross :  ‘  This  day  shall  thou 
be  with  me  in  paradise.’  ”  ^ 

Whoever  regards  the  Bible  as  tlie  book  containing  an 
authentic  account  of  God’s  self-revelation  to  man,  cannot 
possibly  agree  with  these  utterances  of  Dr.  Hedge,  as  they 
presume  the  existence  of  contradictions,  hence  of  errors,  in 
the  Bible,  even  the  absence  of  which  would  not  necessarily 
prove  its  inspiration.  Had  he,  however,  made  the  same  or 
similar  remarks  with  regard  to  the  eschatology  of  the  church, 
present  or  past,  he  would  have  uttered  an  almost  self-evident 
truth.  For  it  is  well  known  that  not  only  the  different 
branches  of  the  church  differ  in  their  eschatological  views, 
but  also  members  of  the  same  sects  or  parties ;  nor  have  the 
views  of  the  same  denominations  been  the  same  at  all  times, 
with,  perhaps,  the  sole  exception  of  the  Greek  church,  whose 
characteristic,  from  the  fifth  century,  has  been  immutability, 
or  rather  stagnation.  The  Latin  church  boasts,  indeed,  also 

^  Beason  in  Religion,  by  Dr.  F.  H.  Hedge,  pp.  373,  374. 
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of  the  same  uncliangeableness,  but  in  vain  ;  and  it  is  not  to 
her  disgrace,  that  this  peculiar  boast  is  unfounded,  for  where 
there  is  life  there  is  progress,  there  is  change  —  das  Fcrtige 
is  das  Todte.  It  is,  moreover,  a  fact  of  history,  though 
deeply  to  be  regretted,  that  in  the  great  Reformation  of  the 
sixteenth  century  polemics,  and  other  improper  elements, 
mixed  too  largely  with  the  subject  under  consideration,  and 
prevented  the  truth,  as  it  is  revealed  in  the  Bible,  from  being 
comprehended  and  appropriated  in  its  totality  by  the  Re¬ 
formed  church.  —  It  is  proposed  to  give  in  the  following 
pages  something  like  a  consistent,  though  necessarily  brief, 
statement  of  the  Bible  teachings  on  the  subject  of  eschatology, 
setting  forth  at  the  same  time,  as  we  go  along,  the  leading 
errors  held  on  the  subject,  and  their  causes. 

The  large  majority  of  Protestants  believe  and  teach  that 
the  soul  immediately  after  leaving  the  body  goes  to  its  final 
resting  place  —  to  heaven,  if  united  by  a  living  faith  with  the 
Redeemer,  to  hell,  if  impenitent  and  unbelieving  ;  according 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  church  the  soul  goes  to  purgatory,  if 
it  is,  indeed,  in  a  state  of  acceptance  with  God,  but  not  yet 
fit  for  heaven,  on  account  of  the  unendured  or  unremitted 
temporal  punishment  due  to  forgiven  sins,  where  it  has  to 
stay  until,  by  suffering,  a  full  fitness  for  heaven  is  acquired. 
These  parties  admit  the  resurrection  of  the  body  in  some 
form  or  other,  on  the  authority  of  the  scriptures,  without 
being  penetrated,  however,  it  is  feared,  by  a  sense  of  its 
absolute  necessity. 

Swedenborg,  in  keeping  with  his  views  of  the  universe, 
the  nature  of  God,  etc.,  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
but  believed  in  a  setting  free  by  death  of  the  immaterial 
substance  of  the  body  from  the  coverings  of  the  coarse  ma¬ 
terial  body,  which  immaterial  substance  serves,  according  to 
him,  as  a  covering  or  body  for  the  soul  throughout  eternity ; 
and  this  view  is  held  by  many,  in  a  modified  form,  who  do 
not  accept  the  other  peculiar  views  of  the  celebrated  Sw'cde. 
To  us  it  appears,  that  one  great  and  fundamental  error  un¬ 
derlies  these  and  other  more  or  less  unbiblical  views,  making 
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itself  felt  at  every  step,  although  it  is  by  no  means  con¬ 
sistently  carried  out  iii  the  various  systems.  This  error  is, 
ill  our  opinion,  the  generally  adopted  Platonic  view  of  the 
soul  and  the  body  as  constituent  parts  of  man ;  of  the  relation 
of  soul  and  body  to  each  other ;  on  the  nature  of  spirit  and 
matter.  It  is  well  known  that,  according  to  Plato,  the  soul 
or  spirit  is  a  heavenly  or  divine  essence,  capable  of  living  by 
itself  in  a  disembodied  state,  and  even  having  this  disem¬ 
bodied  existence  for  its  normal  state  or  condition ;  that  the 
body,  as  consisting  of  matter,  is  the  source  of  sin  and  cor¬ 
ruption,  contaminating  the  soul  by  its  very  contact,  and 
therefore  constituting  a  kind  of  prison-house  for  the  soul, 
for  which  reason  death,  or  the  separation  of  the  soul  from 
the  body,  is  a  liberation,  a  setting  free  of  the  former,  an 
advancement  to  a  higher  state  of  existence.  It  is  in  perfect 
keeping  with  such  premises  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
soul  of  the  good  man  goes,  immediately  after  death,  to 
heaven  to  enjoy  full  bliss  and  happiness.  The  resurrection 
itself  is  in  this  case  not  denied,  but  it  is  merely  received  on 
tlie  authority  of  some  Bible  passages  ;  its  absolute  necessity, 
as  growing  out  of  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  as  the  necessary 
sequence  of  the  work  of  redemption,  which,  without  it,  would 
be  both  subjectively  and  objectively  not  only  partial,  but 
even  unreal,  is  neither  felt  nor  admitted. 

Now,  as  we  understand  the  Bible,  it  teaches  from  beginning 
to  end,  not  so  much  in  isolated  passages  as  in  its  whole 
tenor,  as  follows:  that  God  is  the  absolute  author  of  all 
things ;  that  he  created  both  the  human  soul  and  body,  as 
absolutely  necessary  for  each  other,  neither  being  able  to 
realize  its  end  or  destiny  without  the  other,  neither  being 
complete  or  fully  happy  without  the  otlier ;  that  man  came 
out  of  the  hands  of  his  Creator  as  a  living  soul,  destined  and 
constituted  to  become  a  quickened  spirit ;  that  the  process  of 
the  sj)iritualizing  of  the  body  by  the  indwelling  spirit  would 
have  been  gradual,  —  would  have  constituted  man’s  time 
of  trial  or  probation,  —  and  would  ultimately  have  secured 
the  transformation  of  the  earth  itself  through  the  element 
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of  divine  light  and  love.  In  his  original  state  man  was, 
indeed,  subject  to  the  possibility,  but  not  to  the  necessity,  of 
dying;  but  with  the  ultimate  transformation  of  the  body 
even  this  possibility  would  have  ceased.  Man  fell  by  his 
own  disobedience,  and  thereby  severed  his  life-union  with 
his  Maker ;  falling  thereby  out  of  the  element  of  divine  love 
into  that  of  divine  wrath,  and  if  he  had  been  left  in  this 
condition  to  himself,  he  would  have  relapsed  into  the  state, 
out  of  which  Omnipotence  had  called  him,  viz.  that  of  non¬ 
entity  or  unconscious  entity.  But  God,  out  of  compassion 
for  man’s  wretchedness,  decreed  to  save  him,  in  consequence 
whereof  love  mingled  again  with  wrath,  and  a  possibility  was 
afforded  to  man  to  be  transferred  out  of  this  mixed  element 
into  that  of  pure  love.  As  the  work  of  redemption  could 
not  be  accomplished  by  any  physical  process,  as  it  could  be 
accomplished  in  no  other  way,  it  was  accomplished  by  the 
second  person  of  the  Trinity  becoming  man,  in  order  to  go, 
as  such,  through  that  process  through  which  fallen  man 
could  no  longer  go,  and  to  re-open  for  man  a  new  and  never- 
failing  fountain  of  life.  The  incarnated  God,  Jesus,  who 
was  not  subject  to  the  law  of  mortality,  died  a  violent  death ; 
but  both  by  the  laws  of  his  being,  and  by  divine  omnipotence, 
he  rose  from  the  dead  —  the  same  body  that  had  lain  in  the 
grave,  was  quickened,  undergoing,  at  the  same  time,  a 
chajige  that  was  completed  by  the  ascension,  thus  becoming 
a  spiritual  body.  By  a  living  faith  the  believer  enters  into 
a  real  life-union  with  his  Saviour,  and  becomes  thereby  a 
partaker  of  his  life  —  the  sin-ruined  image  of  God  in  the  soul 
is  thereby  restored  ;  but  as  the  body,  owing  to  the  workings 
of  sin,  is  no  longer  fit  material  for  being  spiritualized,  it 
must  die,  and  rest  in  the  grave  to  the  resurrection  morn, 
while  the  disembodied  soul  is,  indeed,  in  an  abnormal  and 
unnatural  state,  but  nevertheless  in  the  presence  of  Jesus, 
enjoying  as  high  a  degree  of  bliss  as  her  abnormal  condition 
admits  of.  There  will  be  a  first  resurrection,  embracing  a 
portion  of  the  sleeping  believers,  accompanied  by  a  simulta¬ 
neous  change  of  many  living  believers :  the  state  of  things 
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thus  ushered  in  is  the  millennium,  during  which  Jesus  and 
the  raised  saints  will  hold  intimate  intercourse  with  the 
living  saints,  while  sin  will  be  checked,  Satan  being  chained. 
After  the  lapse  of  the  millennial  period  the  powers  of  evil 
will  be  unchained,  and,  after  a  temporary  victory,  their  final 
and  total  overthrow  will  come  ;  then  follow  the  general 
resurrection  and  judgment;  after  this  there  will  be  no  further 
change  from  one  state  or  element  to  another ;  believers  will 
be  in  their  raised  bodies,  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  bliss, 
in  the  clement  of  divine  love,  in  the  new  heaven,  and  the  new 
earth,  in  the  new  Jerusalem;  while  unbelievers,  likewise 
re-clothed  with  their  bodies,  are  in  the  unmitigated  element 
of  wrath  and  wretchedness.  This  we  believe  to  be  the 
essence  of  the  eschatology  of  the  Bible,  and  these  several 
propositions  we  shall  now  endeavor  to  establish. 

That  the  subject  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  has  lost 
its  proper  significance  in  the  religious  consciousness  of  the 
English-speaking  part  of  the  church,  appears  significantly 
from  the  fact,  that  English  theology  has  not  created,  nor 
appropriated  to  itself,  a  term  pregnantly  expressive  of  the 
great  fact,  as  transfiguration,  glorification  of  the  body,  as 
German  theology  has  done,  which  uses  Verherrlichung  or 
Verklarung  des  Leibes,  as  freely  as  we  use  justification  or 
incarnation.  But  while  this  is  the  case  with  the  English 
religious  consciousness  more  especially,  it  is  a  fact,  that  almost 
the  universal  Cliristian  consciousness  of  our  day  has  lost 
sight  of  the  Trapovaia,  which  held  so  prominent  a  place  in  the 
consciousness  of  the  primitive  church,  and  of  the  apostles 
themselves,  of  Paul,  as  well  as  of  the  older  apostles.  The 
last  question  the  apostles  addressed  to  their  risen  Master  was : 
“  Lord,  wilt  thou  restore  at  this  time  again  the  kingdom  to 
Israel  ?  ”  and  they  received  the  answer :  “  It  is  not  your 
(privilege)  to  know  the  periods  and  epochs  which  the  Father 
has  appointed  in  his  own  power.”  Paul  (1  Thess.  v.  1)  uses 
the  very  same  terms  {^ovovi  kuI  Kaipov<t)  :  “  But  of  the 
periods  and  epochs  ye  have  no  need  that  I  should  write  to 
you  ;  for  you  know  yourselves  very  well,  that  the  day  of  the 
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Lord  cometli  as  a  thief  in  the  night.”  The  Lord  before  his 
suffering  had  most  emphatically  inculcated  the  duty  of  con¬ 
stant  watchfulness,  arising  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  time 
of  his  coming:  “Watch,  therefore,  for  ye  know  neither  the 
day  nor  the  hour  wherein  the  Son  of  Man  cometh  ”  (Matt, 
xxviii.  13).  Our  consciousness  contents  itself  with  saying, 
that  the  experience  of  eighteen  centuries  has  proved  the 
(partial)  error  of  the  primitive  church  in  supposing  the 
coming  of  Jesus  to  be  nearer  at  hand  than  it  was,  and  that 
each  individual’s  death  is  for  him  the  coming  of  the  Lord ; 
but  the  very  ease  with  which  we  dispose  of  this  apparent 
difficulty,  and  put  things  so  totally  different  in  place  of 
each  other,  shows  conclusively  that  the  coming  of  Christ  has 
lost  its  proper  place  in  our  consciousness ;  has  become,  as  it 
were,  a  dead  letter,  a  painted  flame,  shows  how  great  is  our 
apostasy  from  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  If  it 
had  not  lost  its  significance  for  us  we  should  oftener  think 
of  it,  and  thus  realize  all  the  salutary  effects  which  the  very 
uncertainty  in  which  the  scriptures  leave  it  is  so  eminently 
adapted  to  produce.  It  is  true,  no  believer  in  the  Bible 
as  a  divinely  inspired  book  will  purposely  or  willingly  per¬ 
vert  any  of  its  texts ;  but  as  slaveholders  succeeded  in  finding 
authority  in  the  scriptures  for  holding,  buying,  and  selling 
human  beings  as  slaves,  so  can  any  unscriptural  theory  put 
constructions  consistent  with  itself  upon  any  text  of  the 
Bible. 

A  very  fruitful  source  of  error  is  the  denial  of  the  difference 
between  the  two  testaments  or  dispensations.  In  spite  of 
the  positive  declaration  of  the  Saviour,  that  the  least  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  greater  than  John  the  Baptist  (who  was 
greater  than  all  before  him),  which,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
excludes  him  from  the  kingdom,  we  are  told  that  the  Old 
Testament  worthies  enjoyed  all  the  Christian  privileges,  that 
they  are  ealled  unhesitatingly  Christians,  and  their  condition 
after  death  is,  of  course,  assumed  to  have  been  identical  with 
the  Christians’.  In  diametrical  opposition  to  the  theory  com¬ 
bated  are  also  the  views  of  the  Old  Testament  saints  as  to 
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their  condition  after  death,  which  were  far  gloomier  than 
even  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  On  this  subject  says 
Delitsch  in  his  Biblical  Psychology :  “  That  we  read  in  the 
Old  Testament  of  no  division  of  hades  into  hell  and  paradise, 
but  hear  such  complaints  as  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  11-15,  has  its 
ground  in  this,  that  in  Israel  the  sense  of  death  as  a  divine 
punishment  was  much  keener  than  elsewhere,  and  in  the 
absence  of  positive  declarations  of  Jehovah  they  dared  not 
to  entertain  brighter  views  of  shedl.” 

We  are  very  well  aware,  that  passages  like  Isa.  xiv.  9  and 
Ezra  xxxi.  16 ;  xxxii.  17,  etc.  are  declared,  by  the  theology 
which  we  combat,  to  be  poetical,  fictitious  figures,  that  have 
no  truth  nor  force ;  the  citation  of  Samuel  is  got  rid  of  by 
representing  it  as  jugglery  or  diabolical  deception,  or,  as  was 
but  lately  done,  as  a  case  of  clairvoyance.  But  it  is  self- 
evident,  that  in  this  case  exegesis  is  based  upon,  modelled  by 
dogmatics,  and  not  vice  versa,  as  it  ought  to  be.  Samuel  is 
not  allowed  to  have  been  actually  summoned  from  hades, 
because  if  in  hades,  he  would  not  be  in  heaven,  where  the 
theology  in  question  maintains  he  was,  perfectly  unconcerned 
about  what  the  Bible  teaches  on  the  subject ;  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob  must  have  had  on  their  resurrection  bodies 
when  God  called  himself,  in  speaking  to  Moses,  their  God, 
because  it  is  taken  for  granted,  that  the  soul  immediately 
after  death  puts  on  its  resurrection  body ;  others  appeal  to 
this  passage  for  proof,  that  the  disembodied  soul  is  in  an 
unconscious  state. 

But  what  was  really  the  state  of  the  departed  saints  of 
the  Old  Testament  ?  Instead  of  multiplying  passages,  we 
shall  quote  the  words  of  Delitzsch,  which  he  gives  as  the 
result  of  his  thorough  examination  of  the  subject.  He  says : 
“  The  souls  of  the  Old  Testament  dead,  both  of  the  believers 
in  God  the  Saviour  and  of  the  godless,  went  into  hades. 
The  souls  of  the  former  were  indeed,  in  the  midst  of  hades, 
in  God’s  hands,  but,  nevertheless,  in  a  state  of  need  of  re¬ 
demption,  and  under  the  effects  of  divine  wrath.  Their 
condition  excluded  the  sight  of  God,  and,  while  it  was  not  a 
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state  of  unconsciousness  and  insensibility,  it  was  a  dream-like 
existence  in  the  (apparent)  forms  of  their  former  bodies.”  i 

Olshausen  says,  in  his  comments  on  Matt.  xxii.  15-46 
passim :  “  Although  allusions  to  a  continued  state  of  con¬ 
sciousness  after  death  are  not  wanting  in  the  Pentateuch 
(Gen.  V.  24;  xxxvii.  35;  xlii.  38;  xliv.  29,  etc.),  yet  this 
life  in  hades  appears  as  a  cheerless  one ;  and  the  Pentateuch 
views  are  entirely  different  from  those  of  the  New  Testament 
(John  xi.  25,  26 ;  Phil.  i.  23).  If  Moses  and  the  other  Old 
Testament  writers  had  represented  the  condition  of  the  disem¬ 
bodied  yjrvxv  as  a  desirable  one,  as  Paul  did,  they  would  have 
told  what  was  not  true.  The  New  Testament  statements  con¬ 
cerning  the  state  after  death  apply  only  to  believers,  whose 
yjrvxv  is  illuminated  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  thus  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  But  even  for  believers 
this  state  is  only  a  temporary,  though  relatively  happy,  one ; 
they  long  for  the  redemption  —  ransoming  —  of  their  bodies 
(Rom.  viii.  23 ;  2  Cor.  v.  4).” 

To  this  we  may  add  that,  in  the  times  following  the  last 
prophets,  the  views  of  the  Jews  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  on 
many  others,  underwent  considerable  change.  Their  sense 
of  God’s  holiness  being  less  keen,  both  by  the  ceasing  of  the 
prophetic  spirit,  and  in  consequence  of  their  more  frequent 
intercourse  with  the  Gentiles,  they  divided  hades  into  the 
abode  of  the  blessed  and  the  receptacle  of  the  wicked,  an¬ 
swering  to  the  Elysium  and  Tartarus  of  the  Greeks.  These 
their  notions,  however,  had  an  objective  basis,  were  founded, 
in  part  at  least,  in  truth,  as  we  learn  from  the  parable  of 
Dives  and  Lazarus  (Luke  xvi.)  The  former  division  was 
called  Abraham’s  bosom  or  paradise,  promised  by  the  dying 
Saviour  to  the  penitent  thief,  and  cannot  properly  be  said  to 
have  been  in  hades,  since  it  was  part  of  hades,  as  we  learn 
from  a  number  of  passages,  as  John  xx.  17  ;  1  Pet.  iii.  19 ; 
iv.  6  ;  Eph.  iv.  9.^ 

^  Bibl.  Psych,  p.  268. 

2  We  are  well  aware  that  these  passages  have  received  diflerent  intcrpretar 
tions  ;  the  reality  of  Christ’s  descent  into  hades  has  been  flatly  denied,  and  the 
corresponding  article  been  struck  out  from  the  creed  ;  Christ’s  preaching  to  the 
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Of  the  departed  saints  in  the  new  dispensation  says  Julius 
Muller :  “  The  apostle  ascribes  (2  Cor.  v.  3)  to  the  soul  in 
its  intermediate  state  —  between  death  and  the  resurrection 
—  the  quality  of  yv/xpop  ehai,  which  state  is  expressed  by 
other  writers  of  the  New  Testament  by  calling  the  departed 
‘^jrvxO'h  or  TrpevfutTa  (1  Pet.  iii.  19 ;  Apoc.  vi.  9 ;  xx.  4 ; 
Heb.  xii.  23).  This  view  undoubtedly  implies  that  certain 
limits  are  set  to  the  disembodied  soul’s  manifestation  of  its 
life,  as  also  appears  from  the  KadevBecp  of  the  soul,  as  opposed 
to  yprjyopeip  in  life  (1  Thess.  v.  10,  etc. ;  1  Cor.  xi.  30),  of 
course  both  in  unison  with  the  ^rjp  apM  <tvp  XpiarS.  But 
this  yvfiPOTT}^!  does,  evidently,  not  imply  that  the  soul  is  en¬ 
tirely  stripped  of  all  bodily  mediation — is  a  retrogression  of 
the  soul  into  a  merely  spiritual  existence.  Some  medium 
of  self-manifestation  adheres  to  the  soul  even  after  death ; 
ljut  this  is  such  that  in  it  the  full  reality  of  human  life 
cannot  come  to  view,  and  compared  with  the  a-wfia  irpevpbaTL- 
Kop  not  only,  but  also  with  the  earthly  life,  it  is  a  retro¬ 
gression —  a  condition  less  perfect  than  either.”^ 

On  the  same  subject  Delitzsch  says :  “  That  the  souls  of 
those  that  die  in  the  faith  of  the  risen  Saviour  fall  into  a 
real  sleep  is  an  idea  that  has  not  even  the  least  support  in 
the  scriptures ;  it  ought  not  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment 
by  a  believer  in  Christ;  for  believers  are  at  home  with 
Christ,  where  they  longed  to  be ;  they  are  in  paradise,  where 
Paul  heard  inexpressible  words ;  they  stand  before  the  throne 
of  God  day  and  ni"ht,  serving  him  in  his  temple,  as  John 
sees  (Apoc.  vii.  15),  while  he  receives  the  revelation  of  what 

spirits  in  prison  has  been  denied,  and  the  most  forced  and  unnatural  interpre¬ 
tation  been  given  to  the  texts  which  plainly  teach  it;  and  by  the  “lower  parts 
of  the  earth,”  to  which  Paul  says  that  Christ  had  descended  prior  to  his  ascen¬ 
sion,  his  incarnation  or  burial  is  said  to  be  meant.  But  we  do  not  deem  it 
worth  our  w’hilc  to  refute  these  wild  theories,  and  to  establish  the  true  one ;  the 
language  of  the  scriptures  is  plain,  and  whoever  reads  it  in  order  to  be  instructed 
by  it,  not  to  make  it  fit  his  own  preconceived  notions,  cannot  mistake  it.  The 
“  lower  parts  of  the  earth  ”  is,  in  the  Old  Testament  language,  synonymous 
with  hades,  and  without  Christ’s  descent  thither,  his  death  would  not  have  been 
real. 

^  Doctrine  of  Sin,  Part  ii.  p.  407. 
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was  to  come  to  pass  prior  to  the  final  judgment  and  the 
glorification  of  the  world.  They  see  God  and  the  God-man. 
This  degree  of  bliss  is  at  least  within  their  reach,  and  many 
souls  actually  enjoy  it ;  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
after  the  resurrection  of  the  body  the  condition  of  even  the 
best  will  be  bettered  in  many  respects.  The  death  of  those 
that  die  in  the  Lord  has  only  the  semblance,  no  longer  the 
nature  of  death.”  ^  And  again :  “  The  redeemed  soul’s  ele¬ 
ment  of  life  is  the  Godhead,  into  which  the  Redeemer  has 
returned  as  the  God-man.  They  were  in  God,  even  in  this 
life,  as  to  their  inmost  personal  life ;  and  now,  having  left 
this  body  of  sin  and  death,  they  are  at  home  with  him  (2  Cor. 
V.  6-8).  They  are  naked  (2  Cor.  v.  3),  having  put  off  the 
mortal  body,  and  not  yet  put  on  the  glorified  body.  But 
they  are,  at  the  same  time,  not  naked,  for,  being  in  the  con¬ 
fines  of  eternity  and  infinitude,  they  are,  for  this  very  reason) 
in  the  presence  of  Christ,  whom  they  had  put  on  here,  and 
whose  glorified  body  is  in  a  higher  degree  than  here  the 
earnest  of  the  glorification  of  their  own  bodies.  This  is  the 
great  difference  between  the  condition  of  those  that  die  in 
faith  in  the  Redeemer  and  the  state  in  which  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  saints  were  before  their  resurrection  —  that  the  former 
are  in  personal  union  with  the  glorified  bodily  life  of  the 
exalted  Saviour,  which  they  have  for  their  home,  for  their 
tent.  But  not  only  this  ;  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ,  which 
had  adorned  them,  even  in  this  life,  with  robes  of  salvation, 
adorns  them  also  in  the  intermediate  state  with  garments 
of  glory.  The  body  of  Christ,  with  its  doxa,  is  their  gar¬ 
ment,  in  so  far  as  they  are  within  eternity  and  infinitude, 
and  the  white  garments  promised  by  Christ  to  the  victors  are 
their  garments  within  time  and  space  as  penetrated  by  eter¬ 
nity  and  infinitude.”  ^ 

In  the  main  we  agree  with  the  views  expressed  by  these 
eminent  divines ;  but  both  Olshausen  and  Delitzsch  have 
fallen  into  slight  inaccuracies.  The  two  passages  quoted  by 
Olshausen  refer,  not  to  the  disembodied  soul,  but  to  the  life 

1  Book  of  Psalms,  p.  366.  *  Ibid.  pp.  383,  384. 
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on  earth ;  and  Apoc.  vii.  15,  as  quoted  by  Delitzsch,  seems 
likewise  not  to  refer  to  the  disembodied  souls,  but  may  be 
a  vision  of  what  was  to  take  place  in  the  development  of 
God’s  kingdom  on  earth,  or  is  a  description  of  a  scene 
transpiring  after  even  the  second  resurrection.  The  passages 
wherein  disembodied  souls  are  unmistakably  spoken  of  in 
the  New  Testament  are  very  few,  and  they  give  but  scanty 
information  as  to  tlieir  state  or  condition,  so  tliat  we  are 
rather  confined  to  analogy,  to  the  life-connection  existing 
here  between  Christ  and  believers,  which  the  Saviour  ex¬ 
pressly  declares  is  not  severed  by  the  physical  death  (John 
xi.  26  and  passim).  To  the  intermediate  state  refer  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ptissages :  Apoc.  xiv.  13 :  “  Happy  are  the  dead  that 
die  in  the  Lord  henceforth ;  yea,  says  the  Spirit,  that  they 
may  rest  from  their  labors ;  but  their  works  follow  with 
them.”  Their  happiness  is  more  of  a  negative  than  of  a 
positive  character ;  they  are  exempt  from  all  sufferings ; 
they  have,  moreover,  the  consciousness  of  having  done  their 
duty  in  life,  of  having  secured  their  eternal  welfare.  The 
same  in  substance  is  said  to  the  souls  under  the  altar  (Apoc. 
vi.  9-11).  A  white  robe  was  given  to  each  one  of  them, 
and  it  was  said  to  them  that  they  should  rest  yet  a  little 
time  —  avairawTwvraL.  By  this  robe  Delitzsch  understands 
not,  as  Dante  and  others  do,  a  garment  woven  by  herself  out 
of  air,  but  the  self-manifestation  of  the  soul  by  means  of  the 
power  that  is  peculiar  to  her. 

The  apostle  Paul  speaks  in  two  passages  of  his  own  inter¬ 
mediate  state  (2  Cor.  v.  8;  Phil.  i.  23),  which  appeared  to 
him,  as  long  as  he  looked  only  upon  himself  in  his  then  sur¬ 
roundings,  preferable  to  his  state  in  the  body. 

The  Roman  Catholic  church  of  our  day,  underrating  the 
resurrection,  and  carrying  out  her  Platonic  views  consistently, 
sends  the  souls  of  believers  that  are  not  perfect  to  purgatory ; 
and  some  Protestants,  agreeing  in  principle  here  with  Rome, 
assume,  on  the  authority  of  the  badly  translated  and  worse 
interpreted  passage  Rom.  ix.  28,  that  the  believer  who  is  not 
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perfect  before  he  dies,  is  made  so  by  the  Lord  in,  or  before, 
the  moment  of  death. 

Says  Mdhler,  in  his  celebrated  Symbolism :  “  It  is  a  perfect 
self-contradiction  to  assume  that  the  soul,  whether  covered 
or  not,  enters  heaven  while  stained  with  sin.  The  question, 
therefore,  arises:  IIow  is  man  finally  set  free  from  sin,  and 
the  principle  of  holiness  within  him  thoroughly  quickened  ? 
Or,  if  we  leave  this  world  with  any  sinful  stain  upon  us, 
how  can  we  be  thoroughly  cleansed  from  it?”  His  answer 
is,  that  this  is  accomplished  in  purgatory.  But  Dclitzsch 
answers :  “  In  him  whose  inward  being  is  renewed  by  God’s 
grace,  after  laying  aside  the  body  of  sin  and  death,  the  life 
of  the  spirit,  so  far  checked  and  impeded,  breaks  forth  in  the 
presence  of  the  realities  of  the  invisible  world  with  such 
force  that  everything  sinful  and  its  consequences  must  dis¬ 
appear,  as  mist  before  the  rising  sun.” 

As  to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  its  reality  is  readily 
admitted  by  tlie  great  mass  of  Catholics  and  Protestants; 
but  its  necessity  is  scarcely  felt.  It  is  admitted  into  the 
creed,  into  the  consciousness  of  the  church,  on  the  strength 
of  the  positive  declarations  of  the  scriptures ;  it  is  also 
allowed  to  add  something  to  the  bliss  of  the  redeemed  ;  but 
it  is,  at  the  same  time,  taken  for  granted  that  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  is  something  superadded  from  without,  and  that  the 
disembodied  soul  might  be  fully  happy  without  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  the  body.  This  theory,  Platonic  in  its  origin 
and  essence,  comes  here  in  conflict  with  itself.  Platonitm, 
consistently  carried  out,  .looks  on  the  resurrection  of  the 
body  as  an  impossibility,  and  as  something  in  itself  unde¬ 
sirable,  if  it  w'ere  possible.  The  theory  under  review  w'ould 
fain  do  the  same  thing,  and,  in  order  to  be  consistent,  ought 
to  do  the  same  thing.  If  the  relation  of  the  soul  to  the 
body  is  that  of  the  bird  to  the  cage,  if  death  is  a  setting  free 
of  the  soul,  the  re-caging  of  it  is  certainly  not  desirable, 
no  matter  of  what  material  the  cage  is  made.  That  it  ad¬ 
mits  the  resurrection  on  the  strength. of  the  declarations  of 
the  Bible  does  not  alter  the  case,  hut  accounts  for  its  ab- 
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normal  position  and  the  doubtful  worth  ascribed  to  it.  That 
we  represent  the  common  view  correctly  appears  plainly 
from  the  following  extract,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  general  notion  about  our  subject.  We  quote 
from  the  Comprehensive  Commentary  on  1  Cor.  xv.  12-19 ; 
the  compiler  says :  “  Another  absurdity  following  from  this 
supposition  [that  there  is  no  resurrection]  is  that  those  who 
are  fallen  asleep  in  Christ  are  perished.  If  there  be  no  resur¬ 
rection,  they  cannot  rise,  and  therefore  are  lost,  even  those  who 
have  died  in  the  Christian  faith  and  for  it.  It  is  plain,  from 
this,  that  tliose  among  the  Corinthians  who  denied  the  resur¬ 
rection  meant  thereby  a  state  of  future  retribution,  and  not 
merely  the  revival  of  the  flesh ;  they  took  death  to  be  the 
destruction  and  extinction  of  the  man,  and  not  merely  of 
the  bodily  life  ;  for  otherwise  the  apostle  could  not  infer  the 
utter  loss  of  those  who  slept  in  Jesus  from  the  supposition 
that  they  would  never  rise  more,  or  that  they  had  no  hopes 
in  Christ  after  life  ;  for  they  might  have  hope  of  happiness 
for  their  minds,  if  these  survived  their  bodies ;  and  this 
would  prevent  the  limiting  of  their  hopes  in  Christ  to  this 
life  only.  On  supposition,  there  is  no  resurrection,  in  your 
sense,  no  after  state  and  life,  then  dead  Christians  are  quite 
lost.  How  vain  a  thing  were  our  faith  and  religion  on  this 
supposition !  And  this  would  infer  that  Christ’s  ministers 
and  servants  were  of  all  men  most  miserable,  as  having  hope 
in  liim  in  this  life  only  (v.  19),  which  is  another  absurdity 
that  would  follow  from  asserting  no  resurrection.  All  who 
believe  in  Christ  have  hope  in  him ;  all  who  believe  in  him 
as  a  redeemer,  hope  for  redemption  and  salvation  by  him ; 
but,  if  there  he  no  resurrection,  or  state  of  future  recom- 
pence,  their  hope  in  him  must  he  limited  to  this  life  ;  and  if 
all  their  hopes  in  Christ  lie  within  the  compass  of  this  life, 
they  are  in  a  much  worse  condition  than  the  rest  of  mankind, 
especially  at  that  time  and  in  those  circumstances  in  which 
the  apostle  wrote  ;  for  they  had  no  countenance  or  protection 
from  the  rulers  of  the  world.” 

This  extract,  which  fairly  expresses  a  widely  spread  way 
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of  thinking  and  feeling  on  our  subject,  fully  justifies  our 
representation  of  it.  It  is  freely  admitted  that,  if  the  apostle 
had  reasoned  from  his  own  point  of  view,  liis  conclusions 
would  have  been  false,  and  a  theology  strongly  tinctured  with 
Platonism  will  always  pronounce  them  false.  To  him  who 
considers  the  body  the  prison-house  of  the  soul,  and  death 
the  liberation  of  the  latter,  the  apostle’s  reasoning  must  be 
absurd,  as  he  can  say  with  great  complaisance  that  the  soul 
that  has  found,  through  faith  in  Christ,  pardon  and  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  a  life  of  holiness  not  only  can  be,  but  actually  is, 
happy  in  heaven,  even  without  the  body.  But  the  apostle 
draws  evidently  his  conclusions,  not  from  the  eschatological 
views  which  are  imputed  to  his  Corinthian  adversaries,  but 
from  his  own  views  of  the  subject ;  for,  not  to  press  the  fact 
that  only  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans  denied  a  self-conscious 
existence  of  the  soul  after  death,  who  were  few  in  number, 
and  most  unlikely  to  be  among  the  first  believers  in  a  cruci¬ 
fied  Saviour,  the  apostle’s  whole  argumentation  does  not 
admit  the  view  assumed  in  the  above  extract.  For  had  those 
Corinthian  errorists  taken  a  view  of  the  resurrection  as 
giving  alone  a  self-conscious  existence,  the  apostle  could 
have  said  simply,  and  undoubtedly  would  have  said,  that  the 
soul  can  live  and  be  comparatively  happy  outside  of  the 
body ;  and  ho  would  not  have  been  at  a  loss  for  proofs  for 
Jews  and  Greeks.  No,  the  fact  is,  the  apostle  reasons  from 
his  own  views  of  the  resurrection,  which  his  Platonic  oppo¬ 
nents  denied  as  impossible,  or,  possibly  also,  represented  as 
having  already  taken  place ;  like  Hymenous  and  Philetus 
(2  Tim.  ii.  18),  spiritualizing  it  so  as  to  destroy  its  reality. 
The  apostle  writes :  “  But  if  there  is  no  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  neither  has  Christ  been  raised”  (v.  1.3) ;  “For  if  the 
dead  are  not  raised,  Christ  has  not  been  raised  either” 
(v.  16) ;  “  But  if  Christ  has  not  been  raised,  your  faith  is  a 
vain  thing;  you  are  still  in  your  sins;  then,  also,  those  that 
fell  asleep  perished  ”  (vs.  17,  18).  We  call  attention,  in  the 
first  place,  to  the  fact  that  in  every  one  of  these  protases  el 
with  the  ind.  is  used,  representing  the  apodosis  as  necessarily 
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given  with  the  protasis,  e.g.  “  if  there  be  a  God,  he  is  good,” 
i.e.  goodness  is  a  necessary  attribute  of  the  Deity,  —  without 
goodness  there  is  no  God  ;  hence,  without  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  there  is  no  resurrection  of  Christ ;  without  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  there  is  no  foundation  for  faith,  no 
forgiveness  of  sin,  and  a  loss  of  all  the  dead.  In  the  apostle’s 
argument  the  propositions  “  the  dead  rise  not,”  and  “  Christ 
is  not  risen  ”  are  convertible  terms,  and  we  are  fully  justified 
in  saying  ;  “  If  the  dead  rise  not,  your  faith  is  unfounded  ; 
you  are  yet  in  your  sins ;  the  dead  in  Christ  are  lost.”  But 
this  reasoning  our  theology  denies.  Why  ?  Because  it  con¬ 
ceives  of  a  blessed  existence  of  the  disembodied  spirit,  of 
which  the  apostle  has  no  idea.  Forgiveness  of  sin,  the 
restoration  of  the  effaced  divine  image  in  the  soul,  are  to  the 
apostle  not  finalities,  but  means  for  a  higher  end ;  at  most, 
links  in  a  chain,  which  derive  their  real  value  only  through 
the  resurrection  of  the  body..  When  God  resolved  to  save 
mankind,  this  resolve  embraced  the  salvation,  the  glorifica¬ 
tion  of  the  body,  not  less  than  that  of  the  soul,  because  the 
two  factors  arc  interdependent.  Hence,  if  there  is  no  resur¬ 
rection  of  the  body,  God’s  whole  plan  is  nothing,  Christ  is 
nothing,  and  any  hope  placed  in  him  is  nothing.  The  same 
train  of  ideas,  and  nearly  in  the  same  order,  we  find  in 
Christ’s  teaching.  John  xi.  25,  Jesus  says;  “I  am  the 
resurrection  and  the  life  ;  whoever  believes  in  me  shall  live 
(fj^Verat),  even  if  he  should  have  died”  {iav  airodavy). 
And :  “  Every  one  that  lives  and  believes  in  me  shall  surely 
never  die.”  vi.  40 :  “  But  this  is  the  will  of  him  that  sent 
me,  that  every  one  that  seeth  the  Son,  and  believeth  in  him, 
shall  have  eternal  life,  and  I  shall  raise  him  up  on  the  last 
day.”  According  to  our  common  theology,  the  introduction 
of  the  resurrection  here  is  quite  gratuitous  ;  whereas,  in  the 
train  of  Christ’s  ideas  it  appears  as  the  legitimate  comple¬ 
ment  of  the  whole  process  of  redemption ;  eternal  life 
without  the  resurrection  body  being  neither  possible  nor 
desirable. 

On  Matt.  xxii.  32  the  Comprehensive  Commentary  re- 
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marks  :  “  If  when  Abraham  died  there  had  been  an  end  of 
him,  there  had  been  likewise  an  end  of  God’s  relation  to 
him  as  his  God ;  but  at  that  time,  when  God  spoke  to  Moses, 
he  was  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  therefore  Abraham  must 
have  been  alive,  which  proves  the  immortality  of  tlie  soul  in 
a  state  of  bliss,  and  that  by  consequence  infers  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  the  body  ;  for  there  is  such  an  inclination  of  the 
human  soul  to  its  body  as  would  make  a  final  and  eternal 
separation  inconsistent  with  the  bliss  of  those  that  have  God 
for  their  God.”  Our  author  proves,  or  tries  to  prove,  with 
this  passage,  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  and  this  is  the 
general  use  made  of  it.  The  advocates  of  the  sleep  of  the 
soul  appeal  to  it  in  proof  of  their  peculiar  notion ;  others 
infer  from  it  that  at  the  time  Jesus  uttered  these  words 
Abraham,  etc.,  must  have  been  clothed  with  the  resurrection 
body,  whereas  the  Saviour  proves  thereby  the  resurrection 
as  sometliing  future.  The  case  supposed  by  the  Sadducees 
had  reference  to  the  future :  “  Now,  in  the  resurrection 
whose  wife  of  the  seven  will  she  be  ?  ”  They  fancied  to 
make  with  their  supposed  case  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  of 
the  resurrection  theory.  As  they  recognized  the  inspiration 
of  the  Pentateuch  alone,  the  Saviour  calls  their  attention  to 
a  passage  w'hich,  if  understood  in  all  its  bearings,  demolished 
their  whole  position.  Whoever  sustains  a  life-union  with 
his  Maker  cannot  be  a  prey  of  death,  because  he  is  not  in 
the  element  of  wrath,  but  in  that  of  love  ;  and  this  includes 
the  certainty  of  the  life  of  both  soul  and  body.  This  is 
taught  by  the  passage,  and  nothing  else.  The  self-conscious 
existence  of  the  soul  during  the  intermediate  state  is  neither 
taught  nor  denied  therein,  but  must  be  gathered  from  other 
passages. 

If  the  views  so  far  advanced  as  to  the  necessity  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  body  are  correct,  the  very  identity  of  the 
resurrection  body  with  the  natural  body  is  a  matter  of  course. 
If  the  soul  should  receive,  immediately  after  death,  or  shortly 
before  the  final  judgment,  a  new  tabernacle,  adapted  to  its 
constitution  and  adequate  to  all  its  w’ants,  by  a  creation  de 
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novo,  as  has  been  lield  at  almost  all  times  by  some,  and  is  in 
our  day  maintained  with  more  or  less  assurance,  one  thing 
would  be  certain,  viz.  that  the  natural  body  is  not  redeemed 
by  Christ.  But  the  apostle  declares  positively,  to  quote  only 
one  passage  out  of  many,  that  the  body  is  as  much  the  object 
of  the  work  of  redemption  or  ransom  as  the  soul  or  spirit : 
“  We  ourselves  groan  within  us,  waiting  for  the  (full)  wnship, 
the  redemption  of  our  bodies”  (Rom.  viii.  23).  By  sin  both 
spirit  and  body  have  been  exposed  to  divine  wrath,  have  been 
placed  in  the  element  of  the  divine  opyij,  and  in  order  to  a 
complete  aTroXur/owori?,  the  body,  as  well  as  the  spirit,  must  be 
redeemed.  But  this  aTro\mp<oaL'i  and  the  creation  of  a  new 
body  are  widely  different  things.  The  spirit  in  being  re¬ 
deemed  is  not  destroyed,  and  succeeded  by  a  newly  created 
spirit ;  but  its  identity,  the  principle  of  personality,  is  pre¬ 
served  amid  all  the  changes  which  the  soul  undergoes ;  and 
the  same  is  the  case  with  the  body,  whose  identity  is  also 
preserved.  As  there  is  in  the  soul  a  certain  something, 
called  by  the  apostle  (Eph.  iv.  23)  the  irvevp.a  rov  voo^,  which 
serves  as  the  laboratory  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  as  the  point 
of  contact  with  the  divine  —  so  there  may  be  a  similar 
something  in  the  body  which  proves  the  germ  of  the  resur¬ 
rection  body  ;  not,  however,  by  a  natural  or  physical  process, 
but  by  the  development  of  the  principle  of  divine  life  ob¬ 
tained  through  faith  in  the  Redeemer.  As  his  body  could 
not  be  held  by  the  grave,  but  had  to  arise  to  life,  to  die  no 
more,  so  the  body  of  believers  cannot,  owing  to  their  life- 
union  with  the  Redeemer,  remain  forever  in  the  grave.  —  It 
has  been  held  by  individuals  at  different  times,  that  a  like 
or  similar  body  would  answer  all  the  purposes  of  the  resur¬ 
rection  body.  So  Aeneas  of  Gaza  makes  use  of  the  following 
simile :  “  If  a  half-destroyed  brass  statue  of  Achilles  was 
totally  destroyed  and  replaced  by  a  golden  one,  it  would  be 
the  same  Achilles  ”  (o^Oeirj  hv  ^v(rov<i  6  iraXai  XoXkov^ 
'A^eXXeu^,  'A^iXXev'i  pi.evToi).  That  such  a  view  falls  far 
short  of  the  scripture  doctrine  appears  plainly  from  what 
has  been  said.  Swedenborg’s  peculiar  views  have  been 
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referred  to  before  ;  and  he  protested  against  the  etherial 
body,  which  he  gave  to  the  saints  immediately  after  death, 
being  called  or  considered  as  a  resurrection  body. 

Origen  said  :  “  ^16709  Tt9  o'7re/5/xaTt/co9  iy/celrai,  tm  o-wiiari, 
d<l>  ov  /irj  <j>6€tpofiepov  iyeiperat  to  aa>p,a  iv  dcjidapaia.  If 
from  the  X6709  ott.,  which  remains  uncorrnpt,  the  rising  of 
the  body  is  to  follow  by  a  process  of  nature,  the  view  must 
be  rejected ;  but  if  the  \6709  cnr.  is  viewed  as  likewise 
affected  by  sin,  like  the  irvedpa  vo6<i,  but  laid  hold  of  by  the 
Redeemer,  sanctified  and  made  by  divine  omnipotence  the 
embryo  of  the  resurrection  body,  the  idea  seems  to  be  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  teachings  of  scripture.  The  apostle  Paul 
uses  the  figure  of  the  grain :  “  What  thou  sowest  is  not 
quickened  if  it  do  not  die”  (1  Cor.  xv.  36).  “  And  what  thou 
sowest,  thou  sowest  not  the  body  that  is  to  be,  but  a  mere 
grain”  (v.  37).  “But  God  gives  it  a  body  as  he  pleases” 
(v.  38).  Here  divine  omnipotence  and  the  life-principle  in 
the  grain  are  the  factors.  This  simile,  like  all  other  similes, 
does  not  hold  good  in  every  respect ;  the  process  being  a 
nature  process,  and  the  product  or  result  of  the  process  not 
going  beyond  the  nature  of  the  parent  grain ;  but  tliese  two 
points  are  different  in  the  resurrection  process,  which  is  a 
process  of  grace,  and  not  of  nature.  The  whole  subject  is 
an  article  of  faith,  having  been  revealed  to  the  apostle  him¬ 
self  by  a  special  revelation  {iv  \6ya  Kupiov,  1  Thess.  iv.  15), 
and  hence  is  not  discoverable  by  reasoning  from  any  premises, 
nor  by  analogy,  nor  by  any  advance  in  science ;  for  here  we 
apply  the  words  of  our  opponents,  only  in  an  inverted  order: 
Where  faith  begins,  there  science  ends  ;  and  it  can,  there¬ 
fore,  not  be  supposed  that  any  known  subject  could  have 
been  named  by  the  apostle  that  would  furnish  a  full  parallel. 
But  in  the  case  given  the  co-operation  of  the  two  factors  — 
God’s  omnipotence  working  upon  the  aweppLa  of  the  body, 
quickening  it  and  raising  it  in  a  glorified  state  to  a  never- 
ending  life  —  is  sufficient,  and  answers  all  demands  of  the 
case.  Modern  science  teaches  that  the  material  elements  con¬ 
stituting  the  properties  of  the  body  —  bulk,  weiglit,  etc.  — 
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are  entirely  changed,  i.e.  replaced  by  new  ones,  every  seventh 
year.  The  ancient  Fathers  may  not  have  known  the  exact 
length  of  the  period  in  which  the  total  replacement  of  the 
old  by  the  new  materials  takes  place  ;  but  the  fact  itself  they 
knew,  representing  the  principle  of  individual  life  which 
remains  under  all  vicissitudes  identical,  as  a  rock  in  the 
current,  against  which  the  flowing  waters  constantly  dash, 
forming  foam  and  an  eddy,  leading  the  beholder  to  believe 
that  the  same  particles  of  the  element  are  constantly 
whirling  around,  while,  in  fact,  they  flow  away,  and  are 
constantly  replaced  by  new  ones.  Tliis  principle  of  life, 
which  we  would  regard  as  a  part  of  the  (impersonal)  spirit 
of  God  individualized,  constitutes  individual  identity  —  the 
identity  of  the  body ;  for  it  seizes  upon  and  appropriates  to 
itself,  according  to  its  own  laws,  the  surrounding  elements 
of  matter.  This  principle,  now,  is  as  we  conceive,  laid  hold 
of  by  Divine  Omnipotence,  and  quickened  and  surrounded 
with  glorified  matter,  which  it  lays  hold  of  and  appropriates 
according  to  its  own  individual  laws ;  so  that  each  spirit, 
on  being  united  with  its  resurrection  body,  knows  at  once 
that  it  has  entered  the  identical  body  from  which  it  was 
separated  in  death. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  sufficient]/  plain  that  the 
resurrection  body  is  not  immediately  after  death  created,  or 
raised  for  the  soul.  The  time  when  this  glorious  transaction 
will  take  place  is  as  much  a  subject  of  divine  revelation  as 
the  transaction  itself.  High  authorities,  as  Olshausen  and 
Kurtz,  have  been  referred  to  as  teaching  that  the  soul  is 
immediately  after  death  clothed  with  the  resurrection  body ; 
and  the  following  language  has  been  quoted  from  their 
writings  to  sustain  the  appeal ;  “  The  idea  of  a  purely  spirit¬ 
ual  existence  throughout  eternity  is  unknown  to  the  apostle; 
without  corporeity  there  is  no  happiness  and  no  endless  life 
of  the  creature.”  ^  A  created  spirit  without  a  corporeal 
form  to  confine  it  to  time  and  space,  to  bound  its  being  and 
give  it  a  species  of  form,  must  either  be  eternal,  or,  since  this 

^  Olshausen,  on  2  Cor.  v. 
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is  inadmissable,  be  dissipated  into  nothing  and  utterly  lost. 
Hence  within  the  province  of  created  life  the  possession  of  a 
body  is  the  condition  of  all  things ;  without  a  body,  without 
a  fixed  abode,  the  homeless  spirit  would  be  carried  every¬ 
where,  and  be  dissolved  into  nothing  —  be  utterly  lost” 
(Kurtz).  But  it  is  well  known  that  these  two  eminent  schol¬ 
ars  taught  nothing  of  the  kind ;  their  language  as  quoted 
merely  implies  their  strong  conviction  that  the  body  is  not  a 
prison-house  of  the  soul,  but  a  constituent  part  of  man,  with¬ 
out  which  the  soul  could  never  be  really  happy  ;  also  that 
the  disembodied  soul  creates  for  itself,  after  the  pattern  of  the 
earthly  body,  some  etherial  body  to  serve  as  its  covering  unto 
the  resurrection  morn.  The  New  Testament  represents 
throughout  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  both  in  the  first 
and  tlie  second  resurrection,  as  future. 

There  will  be  two  resurrections,  viz.  the  first,  which  is 
partial,  and  the  second,  which  is  universal,  embracing  all 
mankind. 

Of  tlVe  first,  Paul  treats  in  1  Thess.  iv.  15-17,  saying: 
“We  that  live  and  are  left  till  the  parousia  of  the  Lord,  shall 

certainly  not  get  ahead  of  those  that  went  to  sleep ; . the 

Lord  himself  will  come  down  from  heaven,  and  the  dead  in 
Christ  shall  be  raised  first ;  then  we,  the  living  ones,  shall 
be  caught  up  with  them  in  clouds,  toward  a  meeting  of  the 
Lord  in  the  air.”  The  dead  here  spoken  of  are  raised  and 
clothed  with  the  resurrection  body,  while  the  living  believers 
put  on  tlie  same  resurrection  body  over  their  natural  bodies, 
i.e.  they  are  changed  without  having  previously  died.  Of 
the  same  event  treats  Apoc.  xix.  xx.  From  xix.  19  we  learn 
whom  Paul  means  (1  Thess.  iv.  15)  by  the  ’irepiKenrofievoi; 
from  Apoc.  xx.  4-5  we  learn  who  will  be  raised  and  who 
not  on  that  occasion ;  those  tliat  will  be  raised  will  reign 
with  Christ  a  thousand  years.  That  the  raised  saints  will  be, 
during  that  whole  period  of  time,  with  Christ  in  the  air,  as 
Dr.  Hedge  supposes,  is  not  intimated  by  a  single  word.  In 
the  air  the  meeting  takes  place,  and  beyond  this  nothing  is 
said ;  it  is,  moreover,  neither  said,  nor  is  it  probable,  that 
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Christ  and  the  raised  saints  will  be  all  that  time  on  earth, 
and  maintain  a  perceptible  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth.  Such  grossly  carnal  views  have  thrown  sus¬ 
picion  on  the  whole  event  under  consideration  ;  but  whoever 
can  get  rid  of  the  first  resurrection,  as  detailed  here,  by  his 
exegesis,  can  get  rid  of  anything  and  everything  in  the 
Bible  which  does  not  suit  his  fancy.  But  we  may  be  asked 
here,  what  becomes  of  the  second  or  general  resurrection, 
according  to  Paul  ?  We  say,  that  we  find  the  latter  indicated, 
though  not  detailed,  in  1  Cor.  xv.  24  by  eha  to  reXo?.  The 
T€Xo9  takes  place  not  only  after  the  second  coming  (millen¬ 
nium),  but  also  after  the  general  resurrection,  viz.  when  he 
shall  have  surrendered,  orav  irapahSi  t^v  ^aaiXeiav,  the  king¬ 
dom  to  God,  etc.  In  v.  25  it  is  said,  that  Christ  must  reign 
until  the  Father  shall  have  put  all  his  enemies  under  his  feet 
(this  reign  lasts  one  thousand  years),  the  last  enemy  that  is 
destroyed  is  death.  The  destruction  of  death  follows  the 
general  resurrection  (Apoc.  xx.  12-15) ;  then  the  work  of 
redemption  is  finished  —  all  that  could  bo  saved  are  saved  ; 
and  for  those  that  are  not  saved,  salvation  is  no  longer  pos¬ 
sible  ;  and  then  transpires  what  John  speaks  of  in  Apoc.  xxi. 
and  xxii.,  and  from  this  we  learn  what  Paul  means  by  saying 
(1  Cor.  XV.  28),  “  that  the  Son  also  shall  be  subject  to  him  who 
subjected  all  things  to  him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all.” 
Christ’s  mediatorial  office  ceases,  he  renders  now,  as  it  were, 
an  account  to  God  of  his  work ;  but  personally  he  remains 
what  and  who  he  is,  the  God-man,  or  rather  the  Incarnated 
God,  and  the  King  of  the  redeemed,  throughout  eternity. 

Before  closing  this  Article  we  call  attention  to  two 
more  points.  Christ  is  called  the  first  fruits  {dirapxvi  1  Cor. 
XV.  23),  which  has  reference  both  to  rank  and  time.  Before 
Christ  no  one  had  risen,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
could  have  risen,  so  as  to  put  on  the  resurrection  body  (John 
xii.  24) ;  those  individuals  that  had  been  raised  by  Jesus 
during  his  ministry,  as  well  as  those  that  had  been  raised 
by  Old  Testament  prophets,  died  again  a  natural  death,  so 
that  their  case  is  specifically  different  from  the  resurrection 
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of  Christ  and  that  of  the  dead  ;  Abraham  was  in  “Abraham’s 
bosom,”  when  God  called  himself  his  God,  and  this  was  in 
hades.  Nor  were  Moses  and  Elias  clothed  with  the  resur¬ 
rection  body  at  the  transfiguration.  Of  Elias  it  is,  indeed, 
almost  universally  assumed  that  he  appeared  then  and  there 
in  his  resurrection  body  ;  but  there  is  absolutely  nothing  in 
the  account  of  the  transfiguration  by  the  three  evangelists, 
that  legitimately  leads  to  such  a  conclusion.  By  Matthew 
(xvii.  9)  the  whole  event  is  called  a  vision  (opafia) ;  Luke 
says,  that  the  three  disciples  did  not  know  what  they  said, 
meaning  that  they  were  in  a  trance,  their  powers  of  reflection 
being  suspended,  which  state  was  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  perceive  the  two  visitors  from  the  other  world ;  but  if 
they  had  been  in  their  resurrection  bodies  this  would  not 
have  been  necessary,  since  the  apostles  and  disciples  saw 
their  risen  Master  so  often  in  a  state  of  perfect  wakefulness, 
and  without  experiencing  any  of  those  feelings  of  horror 
which  seize  upon  human  nature  invariably  when  it  is  brought 
ill  contact  with  the  spirit  world.  From  2  Kings  ii.  11,  etc. 
it  merely  follows  that  Elias  was  taken  away  in  a  miraculous 
manner  from  the  living,  but  by  no  means  tliat  he  experienced 
then  and  tliere  a  change  similar  to  that  described  by  Paul  in 
1  Thess.  iv.  The  whole  analogy  of  faith,  and  the  express 
language  of  Paul  (1  Cor.  xv.  23),  moreover,  are  against  this 
theory.  — We  have  purposely  not  referred,  so  far,  to  the  cel¬ 
ebrated  passage  2  Cor.  v.  1-9,  not  because  we  think  that  it 
contradicts  the  views  advanced  in  this  Article,  but  because  it 
has  received  so  widely  differing  explanations  that  we  deemed 
it  best  not  to  refer  to  it  in  proof  of  any  theory.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  that  we  liave  stated,  and,  as  we  think,  established  our 
theory,  we  shall  examine  it  as  closely  as  we  can  in  order  to 
learn  its  real  import.  In  examining  the  text  and  the  com¬ 
ments  of  Christian  scholars  on  it,  the  conviction  has  forced 
itself  upon  us,  that  the  greatest  difficulties  arising  therefrom 
have  their  origin  in  faulty  or  imperfect  translations.  We 
venture  to  give  the  following  rendering,  with  a  few  explana¬ 
tory  notes : 
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1.  For  we  know  that  if  our  earthly  tent-house  shall  have 
been  taken  apart  (at  Christ’s  second  coming,  iav  KaraXvd^, 
which  represents  the  thing  as  uncertain ;  i.e.  the  apostle 
does  not  know  whether  he  shall  live  or  not  unto  the  coming 
of  Christ),  we  have  a  building  (which  is)  from  God,  a  house 
not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens  (hence,  the 
apostle  reasons,  we  shall  not  lose  anything  whether  we  die 
before  that  event  or  live  to  see  its  consummation). 

2.  For  in  this  (tent-house)  we  also  groan,  earnestly  desiring 
to  put  on  (over  our  natural  body)  our  house  from  heaven 
(i.e.  wo  desire  to  put  on  the  resurrection  body  without  dying, 
and  this  involuntary  groaning  which  w’C  have  in  common 
with  the  whole  creation  (Rom.  viii.  19,  etc.)  is  conclusive 
evidence  that  our  desire  shall,  in  the  main,  be  gratified). 

3.  Since,  indeed,  we  shall  be  found  (by  the  Saviour  at  his 
coming,  if  we  die  before  that  event)  also  clothed  (with  the 
resurrection  body),  not  naked.  (And  yet  we  long  to  put  on 
the  resurrection  body  over  our  natural  body.) 

4.  For  we,  that  are  in  the  tent,  groan  also,  being  weighed 
down,  since  we  do  not  desire  to  put  off  (our  earthly  bodies), 
but  to  put  on  over  (them  our  resurrection  body),  that  the 
mortal  may  be  swallowed  up  by  the  life. 

5.  But  he  who  has  prepared  us  for  this  very  thing  (the 
being  clothed  with  the  resurrection  body)  is  God,  who  has 
given  us  also  the  earnest  of  the  Spirit. 

6.  Being,  therefore,  always  of  good  cheer,  and  knowing 
that  dwelling  in  the  body  we  are  from  home  from  the  Lord ; 

7.  For  we  w'alk  by  faith,  not  by  sight ; 

8.  (But  being  cheerful,  we  also  prefer  rather  to  dwell  out 
of  the  body  and  to  be  at  home  toward  the  Lord  ) 

9.  We,  therefore,  also  strive  earnestly,  whether  we  dwell 
ill  the  body  or  out  of  it,  to  be  well  pleasing  unto  him. 

The  apostle  teaches  us  in  this  passage,  according  to  our 
understanding  it,  the  following;  he  knows,  i.e.  has  the 
highest  degree  of  certainty,  that  there  is  a  resurrection  body 
in  store  for  every  believer ;  this  his  certainty  is  founded  on 
the  sympathy  of  all  nature,  wliich,  like  human  nature,  in- 
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voluntarily  longs  for  a  total  redemption  from  all  the  dismal 
effects  of  sin,  and  this  universal  longing  will  be  gratified. 
The  apostle  does  not  know  whether  he  shall  live  inito  the 
coming  of  Christ ;  but  he  apprehends  no  loss  whatever  from 
this  ignorance,  nor  does  it  diminish  his  present  joy,  because 
he  will  either  live  unto  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  if  so,  be 
clothed  over  with  the  resurrection  body  without  dying,  a 
blessing  -which  he  greatly  desires ;  or  he  will  die  before  that 
event,  in  which  case  he  will  be  raised  with  the  sleeping  saints 
and  put  on  the  resurrection  body  even  before  the  living  are 
changed  (1  Thess.  iv.  15-17).  The  apostle’s  certainty  is  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  fact,  that  it  is  God  who  has  commenced  the 
work  of  redemption,  and  who  will  complete  it,  having  given 
to  believers  the  earnest  of  the  Spirit.^ 

The  foregoing  we  believe  to  embody  the  substance  of  the 
eschatological  teachings  of  the  scripture,  both  of  the  Old  and 
the  New  Testament,  and  the  impossibility  spoken  of  by  Dr. 
Hedge,  to  deduce  from  the  New  Testament  a  doctrine  of  the 
life  to  come,  which  shall  fit  all  the  texts  and  satisfy  all  the 
demands  of  the  subject,  does,  as  it  seems  to  us,  not  exist. 
The  “  new  earth,”  and  the  “  new  Jerusalem”  upon  it,  find 
in  our  doctrine  their  natural  place,  being  the  cap-stone  of 
the  whole  edifice  of  redemption ;  Paul’s  “  conception  of 
being  raised  from  the  dead  and  caught  up  into  the  clouds  to 
dwell  with  the  Lord  in  the  air,”  appears  as  a  link  of  the 
w'onderful  chain  of  God’s  redemptive  dealings  with  men; 
even  the  paradise  promised  by  the  dying  Redeemer  to  the 

1  Our  view  of  this  passage  agrees,  on  the  whole,  with  Delitseh  (Bihl.  Psych., 
pp.  375,  376).  Luther,  Calvin,  Ilofciann,  and  Olshausen,  understand  by 
ivSuffifjifvai  (v.  3),  the  putting  on  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  taking  ovyvnvoi 
as  appositional  to  iv^va^fitvoi,  and  translate  aecordingly  :  “  provided,  that  we 
shall  he  found  (by  Christ  at  his  coming),  as  such  that  have  put  on  his  righteous¬ 
ness,  not  naked”  (under -which  condition  alone  we  shall  he  changed  hy  him). 
Julius  Muller  (Doctrine  of  Sin,  Part  ii.  p.  405)  takes  ivhuai^xivoi  =  ivSfSvnfifoi, 
and  translates  :  “Provided  that  we  shall  be  found  by-  Clirist  being  still  clothed 
with  our  natural  body.”  But,  not  to  press  the  fact  that  the  part.  nor.  is  not  the 
same  in  meaning  as  the  part,  perf.,  this  whole  view  rests  on  a  mistranslation  of 
V.  1,  ihv  KaTa\v0^.  Others,  again,  as  Hoos,  Nitsch,  and  Martensen,  understand 
by  ii'Suffdfifi'oi  a  putting  on  of  an  intermediate  covering  of  the  soul. 
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penitent  thief  has  its  proper  place,  and  we  doubt  not,  that 
each  and  every  cscliatological  passage  will,  on  trial,  be  found 
to  find  a  natural  place  in  the  system,  throwing  more  light 
on  it  and  thus  proving  its  truth. 

We  are,  at  the  same  time,  aware  that  what  we  have  set 
forth  as  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  contravenes  many  fondly 
cherished  notions  of  many  good  people.  The  condition 
which  we  assign  to  the  disembodied  soul,  from  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  its  separation  from  the  body  unto  the  resurrection 
morn,  may  be  especially  unwelcome  to  many ;  they  prefer 
taking  it  for  granted  that  the  disembodied  soul  is  at  once 
received  by  a  convoy  of  angels,  and  conducted  before  the 
throne  of  God,  to  receive  the  approbation  of  the  Supreme 
Judge,  and  to  be  perfectly  happy  at  once.  Others  prefer 
believing  that  the  soul  is  at  once,  at  its  entering  into  the 
spirit-world,  clothed  with  its  resurrection  body.  But  with 
regard  to  these  and  similar  views,  we  must  say  that  we  do 
not  find  them  in  the  Bible ;  and  the  Bible  is  our  only  source 
of  information  on  this  all-important  subject. 

As  to  the  possibility  of  disembodied  spirits  visibly  or  audibly 
reappearing  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  we  think  that  it 
is  presumed  in  the  Bible  (Luke  xxiv.  39),  but,  it  being  alto¬ 
gether  useless  (Luke  xvi.  31),  and  evidently  against  the  will  and 
law  of  God,  it  ought  not  to  be  tested  by  any  means  whatever. 

The  foregoing  was  written  wlmn  the  Westminster  Review 
for  October  came  to  hand.  It  contains  a  favorable  notice 
of  Schenkers  “  A  Sketcli  of  the  Character  of  Jesus,  trans¬ 
lated  from  tlic  German,”  by  which  we  find  our  views,  ex¬ 
pressed  in  this  Article,  fully  confirmed.  Schenkel  denies 
the  physical  or  bodily  resurrection  of  Jesus,  while  he 
would  fain  believe  in  him  as  “  the  risen,  the  glorified,  the 
exalted  One,  who  is  as  such  the  living  One  in  his  com¬ 
munity,  and  therefore  with  his  community,  until  the  end  of 
the  world.”  His  translator  says  of  the  scope  of  the  Essay ; 
“  Schenkel’s  work  breathes  a  different  spirit  [from  that  of 
the  works  of  Strauss  and  Renan].  He  believes  in  the  im- 
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perisliableness  and  glory  of  Christianity,  and  in  the  incom- 
parableness  of  the  person  of  the  Saviour.  He  intends,  not 
to  destroy,  but  to  build  up ;  not  to  oppose  Christian  faith, 
but  to  purify  and  renew  it,”  positions  which  Schenkel  him¬ 
self  will  undoubtedly  recognize  as  his  own.  We  say,  we 
find  our  views  confirmed  in  this  Essay ;  for  Schenkel  is  con¬ 
sistent  in  carrying  out  his  views  of  the  body  and  its  relation 
to  the  soul,  which  he  holds  in  common  with  many  orthodox, 
to  their  legitimate  sequences.  If  the  body  is  a  burden  to 
the  imprisoned  soul,  if  the  soul  is  sot  free  by  death,  and  can 
get  along,  not  only  without  the  body,  but  even  fare  better 
without  it  than  in  it,  —  if  this  be  the  case,  there  is  certainly 
no  reason  why  the  body  should  ever  be  raised ;  and  this 
applies  to  the  Saviour  with  as  full  force  as  to  any  son  of 
Adam.  And  lot  the  necessity  of  the  resurrection  be  dis¬ 
posed  of,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  its  reality. 
So  far,  then,  Schenkel  is  consistent ;  but  when  he  attempts 
to  reconcile  his  theory  with  the  scriptures  he  evidently  fails, 
and  shows  great  weakness.  So  he  says :  “  Only  thus  [i.e. 
on  the  supposition  that  his  disciples  were  convinced  of  the 
reality  of  his  physical  resuri’ection] ,  it  is  thought,  can  be 
explained  the  sudden  revival  of  the  faith  of  the  disciples, 
which  by  preceding  events  had  been  so  much  shaken.”  How 
does  he  storm  this  impregnable  position  ?  He  says  :  “  This 
entirely  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  women  showed  courage 
even  before  the  resurrection  of  Jesus:  that  the  apostles,  on 
the  evening  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  after  the  crucifixion, 
before  they  had  had  an  appearance  of  Christ,  were,  according 
to  the  later  tradition,  assembled  (Luke  xxiv.  33)  in  Jeru¬ 
salem,  and  therefore  were  neither  scattered  nor  wholly  dis¬ 
heartened.”  The  women  went,  as  early  as  their  religion 
allowed,  to  the  grave,  in  order  to  embalm  the  body  of  the 
beloved  Master.  In  doing  this  they  showed  no  more  courage 
than  many  other  women  have  shown  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances  ;  but  who  in  his  sound  mind  can  believe  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  that  they  would  have  proclaimed  the  fact  of  their 
Master’s  resurrection,  if  they  had  found  his  dead  body,  as 
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they  expected  ?  But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  other  remark 
of  Scheiikel  ?  Had  he  read  Luke  xxiv.  33,  34  ?  And  is  not 
the  very  opposite  of  what  he  affirms  said  there  ?  Did  not 
the  assembled  eleven  and  their  friends  surprise  the  two  re¬ 
maining  disciples  with  the  news  that  “  the  Lord  has  been 
raised  indeed,  and  was  seen  by  Simon  ”  ?  Would  we  not 
find  it  natural  if  the  more  intimate  friends  of  the  Crucified 
One  had  once  more  assembled  by  night  prior  to  their  disper¬ 
sion,  even  without  any  reports  as  to  his  resurrection  ?  And 
did  not  the  words  of  the  women,  and  especially  those  of 
a  man  like  Peter,  make  it  an  imperative  duty  for  them  to 
meet  ?  And  yet  the  fact  of  their  meeting  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  is  to  be  a  proof  that  the  conviction  of  the  reality 
of  the  Saviour’s  bodily  resurrection,  on  the  part  of  the 
apostles,  was  not  necessary  in  order  to  revive  their  greatly 
shaken  faith!  It  is  really  heart-sickening  to  sec  that  men 
of  Schenkel’s  standing  should  impose  so  much  upon  them¬ 
selves  or  others,  in  order  to  maintain  a  preconceived  notion 
or  theory.  Nor  docs  he  succeed  any  better  in  what  he 
affirms  of  the  importance  of  the  bodily  resurrection  in  the 
estimation  of  Paul,  when  he  says :  “  To  a  faith  resting  upon 
the  external  fact  of  a  bodily  resurrection  of  Jesus,  the 
apostle  Paul  has  denied  all  worth ;  for  he  says :  ‘  Though 
we  have  known  Christ  after  the  flesh,  yet  now  henceforth 
we  know  him  no  more  thus.  If  any  man  be  in  Christ,  ho  is 
a  new  creature ;  the  old  has  passed  away ;  all  has  become 
new’”  (2  Cor.  v.  16,  17).  Had  Dr.  Schenkel  forgotten, 
when'  he  penned  this  sentence,  what  Paul  said  in  1  Cor. 
XV.  8,  an  Epistle  which  he  himself  recognizes  as  genuine  ? 
Did  Paul  know  what  he  was  saying?  Or  had  his  views,  in 
the  short  time  intervening  between  the  writing  of  his  first 
and  his  second  letter,  undergone  a  total  change  as  to  the 
importance  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  ?  The  one  or  the 
otljcr  of  these  positions  Schenkel  must  take,  or  admit  that 
he  wholly  perverts  Paul’s  meaning.  That  he  does  the  latter, 
no  unprejudiced  mind  can  doubt. 

VoL.  xxvn.  No.  108.  83 
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ARTICLE  V. 

THEORIES  OF  THE  RESURRECTION. 

BT  REV.  J.  C.  8TOCKBRIDGE,  D.D.,  PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 

If  a  man  has  been  living  in  a  pleasant  and  costly  house, 
and  is  about  to  vacate  it,  it  is  not  an  unworthy  curiosity 
which  leads  him  to  ask  what  probably  will  be  the  destiny  of 
the  mansion  in  which  he  has  dwelt.  Will  it  remain  as  it 
has  been  ?  As  the  process  of  decay  goes  on  in  its  different 
parts,  will  the  work  of  reconstruction  also  go  on  ?  Or  will 
it  at  last  crumble  into  ruins,  and  on  its  foundations  another 
structure,  more  elegant,  better  adapted  to  meet  the  wants 
of  its  occupant,  he  reared?  These  questions  have  reference 
to  the  house  of  wood  and  stone  in  which  we  dwell.  But  we, 
as  immaterial  beings,  live  in  another  house.  Erelong  we  are 
to  depart  from  our  dwelling-place.  The  “  earthly  house  of 
our  tabernacle”  is  to  bo  “dissolved.”  Is  it  an  idle  curiosity 
which  prompts  us  to  inquire  concerning  the  destiny  of  this 
tabernacle  ? 

In  the  following  pages  it  is  not  the  writer’s  purpose  dog¬ 
matically  to  state  and  defend  any  formal  doctrine  of  the  resur¬ 
rection,  but  to  set  forth  some  of  the  theories  which  have 
been  advanced  on  this  subject.  It  will  be  seen,  in  the  course 
of  the  examination,  that  the  most  diverse  views  have  been 
held  by  men  whose  claim  to  be  sincere  disciples  of  the  Great 
Teacher,  no  one  can  reasonably  dispute ;  and,  therefore,  no 
particular  theory  can  be  set  forth  as  a  sure  test  of  orthodoxy. 

The  earliest  belief  on  the  resurrection,  so  far  as  we  can 
ascertain,  may  be  traced  to  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Hindoos. 
In  these  writings,  however,  this  belief  does  not  take  the  form 
of  a  distinct  doctrine,  but  is  embraced  in  the  system  of 
pantheism  which  was  worked  out  with  such  minuteness  of 
detail  by  the  Oriental  mind.  In  so  far  as  that  system  came 
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to  be  received  by  other  nations,  who  derived  their  highest 
culture  from  the  East,  the  doctrine  of  a  bodily  resurrection, 
followed  by  an  absorption  into  the  Deity  of  the  matter  of 
which  human  bodies  are  composed,  was  necessarily  held. 

It  is  a  debatable  question  whether  the  doctrine  is  taught 
ill  the  earlier  Jewish  writings.  Calvin  maintains  that  the 
oldest  of  Jewish  writers,  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Job, 
firmly  believed  in  the  literal  resurrection  of  the  body,  and 
quotes  the  famous  passage  “  I  know  that  my  Redeemer 
liveth,”  etc.  (Job  xix.  25,  27),  in  support  of  this  opinion. 
It  is  conceded,  however,  we  believe,  by  the  best  biblical 
critics,  that  a  different  and  more  correct  rendering  of  this 
passage  gives  to  it  such  an  interpretation  as  to  exclude  the 
idea  that  the  patriarch  had  any  reference  to  a  future  resur¬ 
rection  of  the  body.  The  language  of  Jehovah  to  Abraham 
on  the  occasion  of  the  renewal  of  his  covenant  with  him  is 
supposed  by  Rabbi  Manassah  Ben-Israel  to  furnish  proof  of 
a  literal  resurrection ;  “  And  I  will  establish  my  covenant 
between  me  and  thee,  and  thy  seed  after  thee,  in  their  gene¬ 
rations,  for  an  everlasting  eovenant,  to  be  a  God  unto  thee, 
and  to  thy  seed  after  thee.  And  I  will  give  unto  thee,  and 
to  thy  seed  after  thee,  the  land  wherein  thou  art  a  stranger, 
all  the  land  of  Canaan,  for  an  everlasting  possession,  and  I 
will  be  their  God.”  On  these  passages  the  good  rabbi  says : 
“  It  is  plain  that  Abraham  and  the  rest  of  the  patriarchs  did 
not  possess  that  land.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  they  must 
be  raised  in  order  to  enjoy  the  promised  good,  as  otherwise 
the  promises  of  God  would  be  vain  and  false.  Hence, 
therefore,  is  proved,  not  only  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
but  also  the  essential  foundation  of  the  law,  to  wit,  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead.”  It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that 
the  “  father  of  the  faithful  ”  put  any  such  interpretation  as 
this  on  the  promise  of  God.  Knapp  asserts,  without  any 
qualification,  that  there  are  no  distinct  intimations  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  body  in  the  writings  of  Moses  or  in  the 
Psalms.  Passing  down  to  later  writers,  we  find,  in  Isaiah,  a 
striking  passage :  “  Thy  dead  men  shall  live ;  together  with 
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my  dead  body  shall  they  arise.  Awake  and  sing,  ye  tliat 
dwell  in  dust ;  for  thy  dew  is  as  the  dew  of  herbs,  and  the 
earth  shall  cast  out  the  dead.”  Calvin  tliinks  that  these 
words  teach  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
without  a  doubt.  Alexander,  a  high  authority,  and  with 
him  several  other  expositors,  take  the  ground  that  the  apos¬ 
trophe  of  the  prophet  is  figurative,  and  conveys  the  idea 
that  “  God  would  raise  his  people  from  the  dust  of  degrada¬ 
tion  and  oppression,  where  they  had  long  seemed  dead, 
though  only  sleeping.”  Still,  they  contend  that  the  figure 
here  used  implies  that  the  belief  of  a  resurrection  of  tlie 
body  must  have  been  prevalent,  otherwise  the  figure  would 
never  have  been  used  —  an  opinion  which  those  who  deny  a 
literal  resurrection  controvert  by  calling  in  question  the 
rhetorical  principle  assumed,  viz.  that  an  image  used  to 
describe  or  represent  anything  allegorical  must  be  an  imago 
commonly  known  and  understood,  as  otherwise  it  will  not 
answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  assumed.  As  well  might 
we  say,  it  is  contended,  because  Jesus  declares  to  him  that 
overcometh  “  I  will  give  him  the  morning  star,”  it  appears 
from  hence  that  the  belief  that  saints  will  be  presented  with 
stars  was  at  that  time  a  common  or  popular  belief.  Or, 
because  John  says  that  he  saw  “  a  woman  clothed  with  the 
sun,”  it  appears  from  hence  that  to  suppose  a  woman  might 
be  clothed  with  the  sun  was  at  that  time  a  common  and 
popular  superstition.  The  second  verse  of  the  twelfth  chapter 
of  Daniel  apparently  teaches  the  doctrine  of  a  literal  resur¬ 
rection  :  “  Many  of  them  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth 
shall  awake,  some  to  everlasting  life,  and  some  to  shame  and 
everlasting  contempt.”  It  would  seem  that  no  w’ords  could 
more  plainly  teach  the  doctrine  of  a  litoral  resurrection ; 
and  those  who  maintain  this  theory  point  to  it,  as  they  think 
triumphantly,  as  a  strong  proof-text  in  their  favor.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  said  that  “  the  evidence,  even  to  a  cursory 
view,  of  the  context,  would  seem  to  indicate  pretty  clearly 
that  the  period  referred  to  can  scarcely  be  that  of  the  ‘  end 
of  the  woild,’  as  that  plirase  is  usually  apprehended ;  for 
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the  sequel  obviously  announces  an  extended  order  of  events, 
stretching  onwards  through  a  long  lapse  of  centuries  to  the 
time,  whatever  that  be,  when  Daniel  himself  is  to  stand  up 
in  his  lot  at  the  end  of  days.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  h»nest  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  whether  the  doctrine  of  a  literal  resurrection  is  tauglit 
ill  the  Old  Testament.  Traces  of  the  doctrine  begin  to  be 
found  after  the  captivity.  The  allusions,  however,  are  few. 
Indeed,  the  absence  of  almost  all  historical  knowledge  of  the 
period  which  intervened  between  the  restoration  of  the  Jews 
and  the  advent  of  our  Lord  suggests  a  sufficient  reason  why 
we  still  remain  ignorant  of  the  development  and  progress  of 
religious  opinions  in  that  age.  Some  passages  in  the  Second 
Book  of  Maccabees,  it  is  tliought,  imply  a  belief  in  the  doc¬ 
trine.  In  vii.  9,  one  of  the  seven  martyrs  condemned  to 
die  because  they  refused  to  eat  swine’s  flesh  is  represented 
as  saying  to  King  Antiochus :  “  Thou  like  a  fury  takest  us 
out  of  this  present  life ;  but  the  King  of  the  world  shall 
raise  us  up,  who  have  died  for  his  laws,  unto  everlasting 
life.”  Another  of  the  seven  said  ;  “  It  is  good,  being  put  to 
death  by  men,  to  look  for  hope  from  God,  to  bo  raised  up  by 
him.”  It  may  be  that  these  words  of  the  dying  martyr 
convey  the  idea  of  a  literal  resurrection  of  the  body. 

Coming  down  to  the  time  of  Christ,  we  find  numerous 
intimations  that  it  wap  the  commonly  received  opinion  that, 
as  man  is  a  compound  of  soul,  body,  and  spirit,  his  highest 
perfection  in  the  future  life  could  not  be  attained  without  a 
restoration  of  the  primitive  condition  of  his  being.  While 
an  intermediate  state  of  existence  was  recognized,  this  state 
was  represented  as  being  an  imperfect  one,  because  the  soul 
was  separated  from  the  body.  They  spoke  of  it  as  a  state 
of  nakedness,  and  of  the  soul  as  longing  to  be  arrayed  once 
more  in  its  terrestrial  garment. 

That  Christ  and  his  apostles  taught  a  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  what 
precisely  was  the,  doctrine  which  they  taught  has  given  rise 
to  endless  discussion.  The  general  theories,  subject,  as  we 
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shall  see,  to  various  modifications,  may  be  reduced  to  two ; 
viz.  the  one  which  regards  the  resurrection  as  literal,  and 
and  the  other  wliich  regards  it  as  spiritual. 

The  baldest,  most  literal  theory  is,  that  at  some  future  time 
there  will  take  place  a  “revivication  of  the  human  body, 
after  it  has  been  forsaken  by  the  soul,  or  the  reunion  of  the 
soul  hereafter  with  the  identical  body  which  it  had  occupied 
in  the  present  world  ”  ;  or,  as  one  of  the  most  determined 
opponents  of  the  literal  theory  has  stated  it :  “  The  uniform, 
ortlmdox  doctrine  of  the  Christian  church  has  always  been, 
that  in  the  last  day  the  identical  fleshly  bodies  formerly  in¬ 
habited  by  men  shall  be  raised  from  the  earth,  sea,  and  air, 
and  given  to  them  again  to  be  everlastingly  assumed.  The 
scattered  exceptions  to  the  believers  in  this  doctrine  have 
been  few,  and  have  ever  been  styled  heretics  by  their  con¬ 
temporaries.”  It  is  asserted  that  the  vague  conceptions  and 
misapprehensions  which  prevailed  at  tlie  time  of  tlie  advent 
were  rectified  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  the  gross, 
sensual  ideas  which  had  been  entertained  on  the  subject 
were  dissipated  by  them.  We  find  the  subject  thoroughly 
discussed  by  the  Fathers,  and  very  early  there  came  to  be 
used  by  them  the  expression  avdaracn^;  rrjf;  capKo^t,  for  the 
dvd(TTaai<;  rojv  v€KpS>v  of  the  New  Testament.  Justin  Martyr 
maintained  the  literal  theory.  Even  cripples,  he  tells  us, 
will  rise  with  the  body  which  they  had  while  on  earth,  to  be 
perfectly  restored  by  Christ  after  the  resurrection  at  his 
second  coming.  He  has  some  speculations  with  regard  to 
the  relation  of  the  sexes  to  each  other,  that  have  the  m^rit, 
to  say  the  least,  of  being  somewhat  original.  Tertullian 
wrote  a  treatise  “  concerning  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh.” 
To  the  objection  that  certain  members  of  the  humaii  body 
will  be  of  no  use  in  the  future  life  he  replies,  by  saying  that 
the  members  of  the  human  body  are  not  only  designed  for 
the  mean  service  of  the  visible  world,  but  also  for  something 
higher.  Even  on  earth,  he  tells  us,  the  mouth  serves  not 
only  for  the  purpose  of  eating,  but  also  to  speak  and  praise  God. 
He  made  the  following  happy  discovery,  in  what  manner  he 
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does  not  inform  us,  wliich  we  commend  to  the  attention  of 
those  who  maintain  what  may  be  called  the  “  germ  theory  ” : 
“  The  teeth  are  providentially  made  eternal  to  serve  as  the 
seeds  of  the  resurrection.”  The  views  of  Origen,  as  we  might 
suppose  from  what  we  know  to  have  been  the  tendencies  of 
his  mind,  were  less  literal.  Gregory  of  Nazianzcn,  Gregory 
of  Nyssa,  and  Basil  the  Great  sympathized  with  Origen. 
The  former  says :  “  The  mortal  body  is  that  which  perishes  ; 
but  tlie  soul  is  the  breath  of  the  Almighty,  and  the  deliverance 
from  the  fetters  of  the  body  is  the  most  essential  point  of 
future  happiness.”  Jerome  maintains  the  most  literal  view. 
Of  the  resurrection  bodies  he  says:  “Habent  dentes,  ven- 
trem,  genitalia,  et  tamen  nec  cibis,  nec  uxoribus  indigent.” 
Augustine,  who  also  held  the  literal  view,  has  some  remark¬ 
able  speculations  on  the  subject.  He  thinks  that  all  the 
raised  will  have  the  stature  of  the  full  grown  man,  and,  as  a 
general  rule,  will  be  thirty  years  old,  this  being  our  Lord’s 
age  when  he  entered  upon  his  public  ministry.  “  Every 
man’s  body,”  he  says,  “  however  dispersed  here,  shall  be 
restored  perfect  in  the  resurrection.  Every  body  shall  be 
complete  in  quantity  and  in  quality.  As  many  hairs  as 
have  been  shaved  off,  or  nails  cut,  shall  not  return  in  such 
enormous  quantities  to  deform  their  original  places ;  but 
neither  shall  they  perish  ;  they  shall  return  into  the  body, 
into  that  substance  from  which  they  grew.”  But  to  what 
part  of  the  body  they  shall  return,  or  how  a  fearful  disfigure¬ 
ment  of  the  body  is  to  be  prevented  by  the  addition  to  it  of 
so  large  an  amount  of  matter,  he  does  not  inform  us.  He 
arrives,  after  much  sage  reflection  on  the  subject,  at  the 
conclusion,  that  the  resurrection  will  take  place  towards 
evening,  assigning  as  his  reason  what  would  hardly  be 
recognized  by  modern  astronomers  as  a  very  potent  one, 
that,  before  the  resurrection  can  take  place,  the  heavenly 
bodies  which  rule  over  matter  must  first  cease  to  move,  and 
that  would  be  about  sun-down.  Some  of  the  later  folio  wets 
of  Origen,  we  are  told,  “  held  that  the  resurrection  bodies 
would  be  in  the  shape  of  a  ball  —  the  mere  heads  of 
cherubs.” 
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The  speculative  tendencies  of  the  mediaeval  doctors  found 
an  extended  field  over  which  to  expatiate  in  the  discussion 
of  the  doctrine  under  consideration.  Such  questions  as  the 
following  were  themes  of  most  thoughtful  and  earnest  inquiry: 

“  Will  the  resurrection  be  natural,  or  miraculous?  Will  each 
one’s  hairs  and  nails  all  be  restored  to  him  in  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  ?  When  bodies  are  raised,  will  each  soul  know  its  own 
body,  and  enter  it,  or  will  the  power  of  God  distribute  them  as 
they  belong?  'Will  the  deformities  and  scars  of  our  present 
bodies  be  retained  in  the  resurrection  ?  ”  Thomas  Aquinas 
maintained  that  “  no  other  substance  would  rise  from  the 
dead  than  that  wdiich  existed  at  the  moment  of  death  ” ;  a 
conclusion  from  which  one  shrinks  a  little  when  he  thinks 
that  the  body  which  he  may  happen  to  have  at  death  would 
be  the  last  one  he  would  choose  to  be  the  habitation  of  his 
soul  through  the  ages  of  eternity. 

P’rom  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  perceived  that  both 
the  literal  and  the  spiritual  theory  were  held,  the  one  by 
some  of  the  ablest  earlier  theologians  of  the  Christian  church, 
and  the  other  by  names  equally  honored  and  renowned. 
Those  who  adopted  the  literal  theory,  certainly,  were  not 
sparing  in  their  speculations  on  the  subject,  giving  us  very 
minute  details  of  what,  in  their  judgment,  would  be  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  the  resurrection  bodies  that  should 
come  forth  from  the  earth  and  the  sea.  Those  who  held  the 
spiritual  view  avoided  this  minuteness  of  detail,  without 
doubt,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  was  so  little  that  was 
tangible  that  they  could  grasp. 

If,  now,  we  come  down  to  more  modern  times,  we  find 
both  the  theories  to  which  we  have  referred  held  by  writers 
on  the  subject.  Sometimes  the  literal  theory  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  nakedness  and  strictness  of  conformity  to  what 
seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  some  passages  of  scripture,  that 
leave  no  doubt  where  we  ought  to  rank  him  who  sets  it 
forth.  President  Davies  makes  use  of  the  following  lan¬ 
guage,  wdiich  it  is  evident  he  wishes  to  be  received  by  no 
means  as  a  rhetorical  flourish,  but  as  a  plain  statement  of 
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what  is  to  take  place  in  some  distant  period  in  our  world’s 
history :  “  Now,  methinks,  I  see,  I  hear  the  earth  heaving, 
charnel-houses  rattling,  tombs  bursting,  graves  opening. 
Now  the  nations  underground  begin  to  stir.  There  is  a 
noise  and  shaking  among  the  dry  bones.  The  dust  is  all 
alive  and  in  motion,  and  the  globe  breaks  and  trembles  as 
with  an  earthquake  while  this  vast  army  is  working  its  way 
through  and  bursting  into  life.  Tlie  ruins  of  human  bodies 
are  scattered  far  and  wide,  and  have  passed  through  many 
and  surprising  transformations.  A  limb  is  in  one  country, 
and  another  in  another,  here  the  head,  and  there  the  trunk, 
and  the  ocean  rolling  between.”  In  a  foot-note  President 
Davies  says ;  “  This  was  the  fate  of  Pompey,  who  was  slain 
on  the  African  shore.  His  body  was  left  there,  and  his 
head  carried  over  the  Mediterranean  to  Julius  Caesar.” 
“Multitudes  have  sunk  in  a  watery  grave,  been  swallowed 
up  by  the  monsters  of  the  deep  and  transformed  into  a  part 
of  their  flesh.  Multitudes  have  been  eaten  by  beasts  and 
birds  of  prey,  and  incorporated  with  them ;  and  some  have 
been  devoured  by  their  fellow-men,  in  the  rage  of  a  desperate 
hunger  or  of  an  unnatural,  cannibal  ap[)etite,  and  digested 
into  a  part  of  them.  Multitudes  have  mouldered  into  dust, 
and  this  dust  been  blown  about  by  winds,  and  washed  away 
with  water,  or  it  has  petrified  into  stone,  or  been  burnt  into 
brick,  to  form  dwellings  for  their  posterity  ;  or  it  has  grown 
up  in  grain,  trees,  plants,  and  other  vegetables  which  are  the 
su))port  of  man  and  beast,  and  are  transformed  into  their 
flesh  and  blood.  But,  througli  all  these  transformations  and 
changes,  not  a  particle  that  was  essential  to  one  human  body 
has  been  lost,  or  incorporated  into  another  human  body  so 
as  to  become  an  essential  part  of  it.  And  now,  at  the  sound 
of  the  trumpet,  they  shall  all  be  collected,  wherever  they 
were  scattered  ;  all  properly  sorted  and  united,  however  they 
were  confused,  atom  to  its  fellow  atom,  bone  to  its  fellow 
bone.  Now,  methinks,  you  may  see  the  air  darkened  with 
fragments  of  bodies,  flying  from  country  to  country  to  meet 
and  join  their  proper  parts.” 
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“  Scattered  limbs,  and  all 
The  various  bones,  obsequious  to  the  call. 
Self-moved,  advance  —  the  neck,  perhaps,  to  meet 
The  distant  head ;  the  distant  legs,  the  feet. 
Dreadful  to  view,  see,  through  the  dusky  sky, 
Fragments  of  bodies  in  confusion  fly 
To  distant  regions,  journeying  there  to  claim 
Deserted  members,  and  complete  the  frame. 

The  severed  head  and  trunk  shall  join  once  more, 
Tliough  realms  now  rise  between,  and  oceans  roar. 
Tlie  trumpet’s  sound  each  vagrant  mite  shall  hear. 
Or  fixed  in  earth,  or  if  afloat  in  air. 

Obey  the  signal  wafted  in  the  wind. 

And  not  one  sleeping  atom  lag  behind.” 


No  one,  in  reading  this  passage,  can  doubt  that  President 
Davies  held  the  doctrine  of  the  literal  resurrection  of  the 
body  in  the  most  literal  way.  It  may  be  said  tliat  this  dis¬ 
tinguished  divine  had  a  remarkably  vivid  imagination,  and 
that  he  did  not  mean  that  this  should  be  taken  for  sober, 
simple  reality.  But  we  quote  from  two  writers  of  more 
recent  times,  neither  of  whom  can  be  charged  with  present¬ 
ing  the  workings  of  fancy  for  the  assertions  of  honest  con¬ 
viction.  The  venerable  Dr.  Spring,  in  his  work  on  the 
“  Glory  of  Christ,”  says :  “  Whether  buried  in  the  earth,  or 
floating  in  the  sea,  or  consumed  by  the  flames,  or  enriching 
the  battle-field,  or  evaporate  in  the  atmosphere,  all,  from 
Adam  to  the  latest  born,  shall  wend  their  way  to  the  great 
arena  of  the  judgment.  Every  perislied  bone  and  every 
secret  particle  of  dust  shall  obey  the  summons,  and  come 
forth.  If  one  could  then  look  upon  the  earth,  he  would  see 
it  as  one  mighty,  excavated  globe,  and  wonder  liow  such 
countless  generations  could  have  found  a  dwelling  beneath 
its  surface.”  And  President  Hitchcock  sets  forth  his  view 
of  the  resurrection  in  language  eqtially  striking:  “When 
the  last  trumpet  shall  sound,  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth 
will  become  instinct  with  life-;— from  the  charnels  of  battle¬ 
fields  alone,  more  than  a  thousand  millions  of  human  beings 
starting  forth,  and  crowding  upward  to  the  judgment-seat.” 
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We  think  no  one  can  mistake  the  theory  which  these  eminent 
and  godly  men  mean  to  present.  It  is  evident  that  they 
believed  that  the  construction  of  the  scripture  passages  is  to 
be  made  so  literal,  that  all  that  is  said  about  bones  flying 
through  the  air,  heads  buried  in  one  place  flying  to  meet 
trunks  buried  in  another  place,  is  not  mere  imagination,  but 
simple  fact,  and  that  these  fearful  phenomena  will  certainly 
take  place.  Their  occurrence  being  suspended  upon  the  fiat 
of  a  divine,  omnipotent  will,  there  can  be  not  the  least 
shadow  of  doubt  they  will  take  place. 

As  a  modification  of  the  strictly  literal  theory,  we  find 
another  set  forth  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  for  January,  1853. 
The  Article,  which  is  an  exceedingly  able  one,  was  written 
by  Professor  D.  R.  Goodwin,  then  of  Bowdoin  College,  in 
reply  to  one  which  appeared  in  the  Democratic  Review  of 
September,  1849.  The  writer  of  this  latter  Article  took 
very  strong  ground  against  the  literal  theory  of  the  resur¬ 
rection,  urging  with  apparently  great  force  the  grave  philo¬ 
sophical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a  resurrection.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Goodwin’s  statement  is  this :  “  In  order  to  a  proper 
resurrection  of  the  body  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  body 
raised  should  be  identical  with  any  former  body  whatever, 
in  such  a  sense  as  that  it  must  consist  of  precisely  the  same 
elementary  particles,  neither  more  nor  less,  arranged  in 
precisely  the  same  combinations  and  relationships.”  He 
then  proceeds  to  present  what  he  says  he  will  not  dignify  by 
the  name  of  a  theory,  but  only  as  an  hypothesis  among  many 
hypotheses :  The  principle  of  animal  life  in  man  is  presumed 
to  be  distinct  from  the  intelligent  and  immortal  spirit ;  but, 
as  it  is  not  itself  a  substance,  when  abstracted  entirely  from 
the  body,  it  ceases  to  be.  Now,  we  will  suppose,  on  such 
premises,  that  in  the  economy  of  human  nature  it  is  so 
ordered  that  when  the  spirit  leaves  the  body  this  vital  prin¬ 
ciple  is  neither  losi  nor  annihilated,  on  the  one  hand,  nor, 
on  the  other,  able  to  keep  up  the  functions  of  the  animal 
system,  but  lies  dormant,  in  connection  with  so  much  of  the 
present  natural  body  as  constituted  the  seminal  principle  or 
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essential  germ  of  that  body,  and  is  to  serve  as  a  germ  for 
the  future  spiritual  body ;  and  tliis  portion  may  be  truly 
body  —  material  substance  —  and  yet  elude  all  possible 
chemical  tests  and  sensible  observation,  and  all  actual  physical 
dissolution.  On  the  reunion  of  the  spirit  with  this  vital 
dormant  principle  and  its  bodily  germ,  we  may  suppose  an 
instantaneous  development  of  the  spiritual  body,  in  whatever 
glorious  form  God  shall  see  fit  to  assign  it.  Such  a  body, 
so  produced,  would  involve  a  proper  resurrection  of  the 
present  body.  The  new  body  would  be  a  continuation  of 
the  old,  a  proper  development  from  it.  The  germinal 
essence  is  the  same ;  the  vital  principle  is  the  same ;  the 
conscious  spirit  is  the  same.  The  organic  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  two  is  as  real  as  that  between  any  present  body 
and  the  seminal  principle  from  which  it  was  first  developed 
in  the  womb,  as  that  between  the  blade  of  wheat  and  the 
bare  grain  from  which  it  grew.” 

This  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Goodwin  is  certainly  an  ingenious 
one,  perhaps  we  may  say,  plausible.  It  relieves  the  literal 
theory  of  the  resurrection  of  many  of  the  objections  which 
those  who  reject  it  bring  against  it.  We  see  no  more  legs 
and  arms  flying  through  the  air  from  continent  to  continent. 
Headless  trunks  no  longer  wait  for  the  heads  from  which 
they  have  been  severed,  and  the  myriads  of  particles  which 
once  entered  into  the  formation  of  the  human  system,  scat¬ 
tered  through  infinite  space,  return  not  to  effect  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  body  raised  from  the  grave.  Still,  the 
philosophical  difficulties  are  not  removed,  any  more  than 
they  are  in  the  baldest  literal  theory.  They  may  be  some¬ 
what  more  refined,  but  they  are  yet  there.  For  he  who 
questions  the  truth  of  the  literal  theory  asks:  What  and 
where  is  this  germ  out  of  which  the  future  resurrection  body 
is  to  be  developed  ?  Does  it  leave  the  body  “  in  articulo 
mortis  ”  ?  If  this  germ  be  a  material  substance,  as  it  would 
seem  it  must  be,  if  it  “  leaves  ”  the  body,  then  it  must  have 
the  properties  of  matter.  It  can  therefore  be  seen  and 
handled,  or  in  some  way  be  subjected  to  the  tests  of  the  senses. 
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Has  any  one  ever  seen  it,  and  if  so,  what  is  its  appearance  ? 
If  it  does  not  escape  from  the  body  at  death,  what  becomes 
of  it  in  the  process  of  complete  corruption  which  goes  on  ? 
If  out  of  this  germ  one  body  has  already  been  developed, 
why  may  there  not  be  just  reason  to  suppose  that  another 
body  has  sprung  from  it  in  the  past,  as  to  suppose  that  an¬ 
other  body  will  spring  from  it  in  the  future  ?  And  if  one, 
then  an  indefinite  series  in  the  past  to  be  followed  by  an 
indefinite  series  in  the  future?  Moreover,  if  the  law  of 
nature  remain  unaltered,  the  body  to  be  developed  will  bo 
like  the  one  that  has  been  developed,  with  reference  to  which 
we  can  certainly  say  that  God  made  it  to  be  adapted  to  the 
sphere  of  earthly  existence  —  to  live  on  the  earth,  to  feed 
from  its  fruits,  to  increase  and  multiply,  —  in  short,  to  per¬ 
form  all  the  functions  appropriate  to  a  being  who  is  to  live 
and  act  on  the  globe  which  it  was  fitted  by  divine  wisdom  to 
inhabit.  Unless,  then,  the  other  world  be  like  this,  such  a 
body  would  not  be  adapted  to  it.  If  we  adopt  a  “  physical 
theory  of  another  life,”  it  must  be  such  a  theory  as  will 
allow  for  the  action  and  full  play  of  the  members  of  the 
human  body  as  now  constituted.  The  opponents  to  a  strictly 
literal  theory  ask :  Are  you  prepared  to  adopt  such  opinions 
as  these  ?  When  our  Lord  says  that  in  the  other  world 
“  they  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  but  are  as 
the  angels  of  God,”  docs  he  not  necessarily  imply  that  there 
will  be  a  most  radical  change  in  those  who  are  permitted  to 
enter  the  heavenly  state  ? 

Before  closing  that  part  of  our  subject  which  has  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  literal  theory,  let  us  refer  to  the  views  of  two 
divines  held  in  high  repute  among  English  theologians. 
The  first  is  Richard  Baxter,  the  depth  and  earnestness  of 
whose  piety  will  be  questioned  by  no  one  who  is  familiar 
with  his  writings.  It  will  be  seen  that  he  is  far  from  main¬ 
taining  the  views  which  have  been  set  forth  by  some  of  the 
writers  from  whom  we  have  quoted.  “The  union  of  the 
natural  soul  with  the  body  which  has  been  formed  anew 
is  the  resurrection.”  “  Baxter,”  says  Dr.  G.  P.  Fisher, 
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“  indulged  in  curious  speculations  on  the  mode  of  the 
resurrection.  He  conjectures  that  the  vital  principle 
\anima  vegetativa]  is  pure,  ethereal  fire,  and  that  a  portion 
of  this  fire  adheres  to  the  perishing  body,  another  portion 
is  indissolubly  connected  with  the  mind,  and  forms  a  spir¬ 
itual  organism.'  The  subtile  flame  which  invests  the  soul 
has  only  to  touch  the  dust,  and  the  body  is  restored  to  its 
pristine  life  and  proportions.”  'W’e  take  an  extract,  also, 
from  the  writings  of  William  Archer  Butler,  late  Professor 
of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Dublin.  Referring 
to  a  class  of  objectors  who  assert  the  impossibility  of  the 
recovery  of  the  earthly  body,  or  any  part  of  it,  he  says: 
“  those  who  think  this  difficulty  really  unanswerable  liave 
but  to  conceive  the  resurrection  body  a  totally  new  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  the  objection  at  once  disappears.  But  those  who 
consider  this  solution  an  evasion  of  the  scripture  doctrine 
have  merely  to  reflect  that  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body 
will  only  require  that  that  small  portion  of  the  frame  which 
is  essential  to  existence  at  any  period  of  our  life  (for  the 
body,  we  know,  is  in  incessant  change)  should  be  preserved 
for  each  individual,  and  attached  to  the  separated  spirit. 
The  whole  mass  of  material  necessary  for  this  purpose  to  all 
the  past  and  future  generations  of  mankind  would  be  but  a 
speck  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe.  It  would  require  a 
secret  arrangement  of  Providence  to  prevent  a  confusion  of 
the  portions  intended  for  each ;  but  it  cannot  with  any 
plausibility  be  pretended  that  the  formation  of  a  field  of 
grass,  which  requires  much  the  same  accurate  distribution 
of  the  particles  of  matter,  is  not  a  difficulty  to  the  divine 
agent  as  insuperable  as  this.”  It  wdll  be  admitted,  we 
think,  that  the  views  of  Baxter  and  Butler  are  more  subtile 
and  refined  than  those  held  by  theologians  represented  by 
such  men  as  President  Davies. 

Before  passing  to  the  consideration  of  what  may  be  called 
the  spiritual  theory,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  glance  for  a 
moment  to  the  views  of  that  profound  thinker  and  writer, 
Archbishop  Whately.  “  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,”  he 
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says,  “  that  the  prevailing  opinion  should  be  (as  I  believe  it 
is)  that  the  very  same  particles  of  bodily  substance  which 
are  laid  in  the  grave,  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  are  to  be 
reassembled  and  reunited  at  the  resurrection,  so  as  to  form, 
as  it  is  supposed,  the  same  body  in  which  the  soul  resided 
before  death,  and  that  scripture  teaches  us  to  believe  this. 

. This  is  not  a  notion  authorized  by  scripture,  and  liable 

to  many  objections  hard  to  be  answered.”  The  theory  of 
Whately  does  not  make  it  necessary  that  into  what  the 
apostle  calls  “  the  glorious  bodies  ”  of  the  saints  in  heaven 
there  should  enter  a  single  particle  of  the  old  body,  not  even 
the  “  germ  ”  of  Dr.  Goodwin.  Some,  I  believe,  cling  to 
the  notion,”  he  says,  “  that  the  same  bodily  particles  must 
be  reunited  at  the  resurrection,  from  an  impression  that 
otherwise  it  could  not  be  called  ‘  a  resurrection  of  the  body.’ 
I  find  no  fault  with  them  for  believing  this;  and  if  they 
insist  tliat  the  phrase  ‘  resurrection  of  the  body  ’  ought  not 
to  be  used  except  to  express  this  sense,  though  I  do  not 
agree  with  them,  it  would  be  foreign  to  the  present  purpose 
to  discuss  that  question,  since  the  interpretation  of  scripture 
is  not  concerned  in  it ;  for  throughout  scripture  the  phrase 
‘  resurrection  of  the  body,’  or  ‘  resurrection  of  the  flesh,’ 
nowhere  occurs.”  He  then  makes  use  of  the  following  illus¬ 
tration  :  “  If  any  one’s  house,  for  instance,  were  destroyed, 
and  another  man  promised  to  rebuild  it  for  him,  he  would 
not  be  considered  as  failing  in  his  promise  because  he  did 
not  put  together  all  the  former  materials.  If  the  materials 
were  equally  good,  and  if  the  man  were  put  in  possession  of 
a  house  not  less  commodious  and  beautiful  than  he  had 
before,  that  would  be  to  all  practical  purposes  sufficient. 

. Those  who  sleep  in  Christ  will  be  raised  up  with 

bodies  which  they  will  feel  to  be  their  own,  and  which  will, 
for  that  reason,  bo  their  own,  but  which  will  be  far  different 
from  the  ‘  earthly  tabernacles  ’  (that  is,  tents)  of  flesh  and 
blood  in  which  they  dwelt  licre,  and  will  be  made  like  unto 
the  ‘  glorious  body  of  Christ.’  If  we  are  to  enter  on  a  new 
kind  of  existence,  we  must  be  qualified  for  it  by  a  new  kind 
of  body.” 
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Having  thus  considered  the  literal  theory  of  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  under  the  threefold  aspect  of  reconstruction  from  the 
actual  particles  which  formerly  composed  the  body,  recon¬ 
struction  from  a  germ  lying  unvitalized  during  the  inter¬ 
mediate  state,  and  reconstruction  from  entirely  new  materials, 
we  pass  on  to  an  examination  of  the  spiritual  theory. 

<  The  doctrine  of  a  literal  resurrection  was  very  early  op¬ 
posed.  The  Gnostics  rejected  it,  as,  from  the  views  which 
they  held  respecting  matter,  it  might  be  supposed  they 
would  do.  Indeed,  nearly  all  the  sects  that  were  denounced 
as  heretics  by  the  orthodox  church  denied  a  literal  resur¬ 
rection  of  the  same  body.  Those  who  maintain  the  spiritual 
theory,  first  of  all,  enter  upon  a  critical  examination  of  the 
expression  dvda-racn'i  r5)v  veicpoyv.  They  think  that  they  find 
in  the  word  dvdaraaL^  only  the  idea  of  future  existence  ; 
and  the  sentiment  is  meant  to  be  conveyed  by  them  that 
“  the  person — the  sentient,  intelligent  being  who  now  yields 
to  the  universal  sentence,  and  appears  to  become  extinct — 
shall  again  be  restored  to  life  by  entering  immediately  upon 
another  sphere  of  existence.  This  existence  will,  indeed,  be 
in  a  body,  but  it  will  be  a  spiritual  body — some  exceedingly 
refined  and  ethereal  substance  with  which  the  vital  principle 
is  connected,  but  of  the  nature  of  which  we  are  ignorant, 
and  which  we  denominate  ‘  body  ’  from  the  inadequacy  of 
language  to  afford  any  more  fitting  term.”  The  word  dvda- 
Taai<:^  translated  ‘  resurrection,’  it  is  contended,  denotes,  not 
a  rising  of  the  material  body  from  the  grave,  but  simply 
existence  beyond  the  grave.  It  is  thought  that  the  word  is 
very  clearly  used  in  this  sense  in  the  controversy  of  our 
Lord  with  the  Sadducees,  who  attempted  to  puzzle  him  with 
reference  to  the  future  condition  of  the  wife  who  had  had 
seven  husbands.  The  Sadducees,  supposing  that,  of  course, 
he  held  to  the  Pharisaic  idea  of  a  literal  resurrection  of  the 
body,  presumed  that  they  would  confound  him  by  proposing 
the  question  they  put  to  him.  His  answer  is  deemed  to  be 
sufficient  proof  that  he  did  not  hold  the  Pharisaic  dogma 
of  a  future  literal  resurrection  of  the  identical  buried  body : 
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“As  touching  the  dead,  that  they  rise,  have  ye  not  read  in 
the  book  of  Moses,  how  in  the  bush,  God  spake  unto  him, 
saying :  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac, 
and  the  God  of  Jacob?  He  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but 
the  God  of  the  living.”  ‘  You  mistake,’  he  says  to  these 
captious  inquirers,  ‘  you  mistake  the  doctrine  in  two  points. 
You  do  not  rightly  comprehend,  in  the  first  place,  the 
nature  of  the  state  in  which  the  raised  are.  Your  gross, 
sensual  ideas  respecting  it  are  all  out  of  place.  They  who 
enter  that  state  become  W9  ayyeXot,  like  the  angels.  You 
err,  in  the  second  place,  in  supposing  that  there  can  be  no 
resurrection  but  that  which  you  think  will  take  place  at  some 
far-off,  indefinite  period.  The  pious  dead  have  already  risen. 
The  patriarchs  are  now  with  God.’  Martha,  standing  by  the 
grave  of  Lazarus,  her  mind  dwelling  on  the  Pharisaic  doc¬ 
trine  of  a  coming  of  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  exclaims  :  “  I 
know  he  shall  rise  again  in  the  resurrection  at  the  last  day.” 
Jesus  replies :  “  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life.  He 
that  believeth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he 
live,  and  whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  in  me  shall  never 
die.”  It  is  contended  that  these  words  involve  the  theory 
of  a  spiritual,  rather  than  a  literal,  resurrection  of  the 
dead. 

The  spiritual  theory  is  thus  developed  by  Rev.  E.  H. 
Sears,  in  his  “  Foregleams  of  Immortality  ”  :  Man’s  resur¬ 
rection  is  the  putting  forth  at  death  of  new  existence,  just 
as  the  decaying  seed  puts  forth  the  blade.  Its  decay  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  release  the  life  and  beauty  that  were 
impressed  within  its  foldings.  Death  and  resurrection 
describe  processes,  one  the  inverse  of  the  other,  but  the 
former  helping  on  the  latter,  and  preparing  its  triumphant 
way.  Our  future  being  is  insouled  and  inurned  in  our 
present.  The  spiritual  body  is  included  elementally  in  our 
present  mode  of  existence,  with  its  perceptive  powers  all 
ready  for  their  enlargement.  The  soul  is  not  a  metaphysical 
nothing,  but  a  heavenly  substance  and  organism,  fold  within 
fold.  The  material  falls  offy  and  the  spiritual  stands  forth, 
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and  fronts  the  objects  and  breathes  the  ethers  of  immor¬ 
tality.” 

And  thus,  according  to  this  view,  the  resurrection  really 
takes  place  immediately  at  death.  There  is  no  long  waiting, 
while  the  body  is  returning  to  the  dust,  and  its  particles  are 
scattered  throughout  the  universe,  at  length  to  be  brought 
back  and  formed  anew  into  what  is  called  a  spiritual  body. 
The  theory  takes  us  out  of  the  graveyards,  and  away  from 
the  corruption  and  dismal  horrors  of  the  tomb.  It  declares 
that  at  death  we  go  out  of  the  tabernacles  in  which  we  have 
dwelt,  and  with  which  we  shall  have  nothing  more  to  do 
than  the  worm  with  the  covering  in  which  it  has  lived  until 
it  has  emerged  into  its  butterfly  condition.  These  bodies 
have  already  performed  the  functions  assigned  them  by  God. 
But  we  are  not  only  “  unclothed,”  but  at  once  “  clothed 
upon  ”  by  our  house  from  heaven.  At  once  the  spiritual 
body  is  inhabited  by  the  soul  which  has  gone  forth  from  its 
earthly  tent,  a  new  organism,  in  the  construction  of  which 
no  atom  of  the  old  material  body  enters,  and  which  is  as 
different  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive  from  that  old  body. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  theory  does  not  accord  with  that 
usually  laid  down  in  the  standards  of  orthodox  faith,  and  it 
is  considered  downright  heresy.  It  may  be  interesting  to 
see  how  the  advocates  of  the  theory  interpret  those  passages 
of  scripture  which  are  regarded  as  being  such  strong  proof- 
texts  in  favor  of  the  literal  theory.  And  as  the  fifteenth 
chapter  of  1st  Corinthians  is  more  largely  occupied  with  a 
discussion  of  the  doctrine  than  any  other  part  of  the  New 
Testament,  special  attention  is  directed  to  the  interpretation 
of  tliis  chapter,  and  it  is  believed  that  all  the  statements  of 
the  apostle  best  harmonize  with  the  spiritual  theory.  The 
apostle  says :  “  Every  man  in  his  own  order.  Christ  the 
first-fruits,  and  afterwards  they  that  are  Christ’s  at  his 
coming.”  The  advocates  of  the  spiritual  theory  reason  thus: 
“  As  the  first-fruits  of  the  harvest  are  a  sample  of  the  whole, 
and  being  presented  in  the  temple  denominate  the  remainder 
pure  and  holy,  so  Christ,  who  after  his  resurrection  was 
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presented  in  the  heavenly  temple,  may  be  justly  regarded  as 
an  exemplar  and  type  of  the  state  of  those  who  fall  asleep 
in  him,  and  an  argument  that  they  are  not,  as  dead  bodies 
were,  among  the  polluted  things  of  the  world,  but  holy  to 
the  Lord,  and  admitted  to  his  presence.  The  whole  harvest 
began  to  be  gathered  in  immediately  after  the  presentation 
of  the  first-fruits,  and  it  would  be  a  very  violent  construction 
of  the  analogy  to  suppose  it  to  imply  that  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  years  might  elapse  b^ween  the  resurrection 
of  the  grand  Precursor  and  that  of  the  mass  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers.” 

“  But  some  man  will  say.  How  are  the  dead  raised,  and 
with  what  bodies  do  they  come  ?  ”  This  is  the  question 
which  the  believers  in  a  literal  resurrection  propose ;  and 
the  answer  the  apostle  gives  is  very  pointed,  and  at  the  same 
time  subversive,  it  is  thought,  of  the  literal  theory.  “  Thou 
fool,  that  which  thou  sowcst  is  not  quickened  except  it  die  ; 
and  that  which  thou  sowest  thou  sowest  not  that  body  that 
shall  be,  but  bare  grain,  it  may  chance,  of  wheat  or  some 
other  body.”  If  the  perfected  plant  is  not  the  identical 
seed  raised  up,  with  no  loss  of  its  particles,  out  of  the 
ground,  so  the  spiritual  body  of  the  saint  in  glory  is  not  the 
identical  body  raised  from  the  grave.  But  here  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  spiritual  theory  have  to  meet  the  “  germ  ”  hy¬ 
pothesis.  It  is  very  clear  that  the  new  plant  rises  from  the 
outgrowth  of  a  germ  in  the  old  one.  “We  do  not  see,”  say 
they,  “  but  we  must  be  forced  to  the  admission  of  some  kind 
of  germ,  which  is  developed  from  the  one  that  is  the  nucleus, 
the  essential  vital  principle,  of  the  other.”  We  have  already 
intimated  that  those  who  cannot  accept  the  bald  literal 
theory  fall  back  upon  this  idea  of  the  expansion  of  a  germ 
in  every  body  that  is  buried,  out  of  which  germ  comes  the 
new  resurrection  body.  This  germ  is  regarded  by  the  lite- 
ralist  as  being  material,  although  there  is  a  variety  of  opinion 
as  to  the  character  of  the  matter  of  which  it  is  composed. 
The  old  rabbis  taught  that  there  is  an  immortal  bone  in  the 
human  body,  called  by  them  “  luz  ”  —  “  ossiculum  luz  ”  — 
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which  is  the  germ  of  the  resurrection  body.  Tliey  main¬ 
tained  that  this  bone  one  might  burn,  boil,  bake,  pound, 
bruise,  or  attempt  to  bruise,  by  putting  it  on  an  anvil  and 
submitting  it  to  the  strokes  of  the  sledge-hammer,  but  all  in 
vain.  Anatomists,  we  believe,  have  thus  far  been  unable  to 
discover  this  bone.  We  have  already  seen  that  one  of  the 
Fathers  held  that  the  teeth  are  immortal.  As  from  those  of 
Cadmus  armed  men  sprang,  so  from  ours  will  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  bodies  be  developed.  Mr.  Samuel  Drew,  who  wrote 
on  the  “  Identity  and  General  Resurrection  of  the  Human 
Body,”  adopts  the  germ  theory,  although  he  does  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  decide  in  what  part  of  the  body  the  germ  is.  His 
theory,  in  brief,  is  this :  “  There  are  four  distinct  stages 
through  which  those  parts  constituting  the  identity  of  the 
body  must  necessarily  pass,  in  order  to  their  attainment  of 
complete  perfection  beyond  the  grave.  The  first  of  these 
stages  is  that  of  its  elementary  principles ;  the  second  is  that 
of  an  embryo  in  the  womb  ;  the  third  is  that  of  its  union  with 
an  immaterial  spirit,  and  with  the  fluctuating  portions  of  flesh 
and  blood  in  our  present  state ;  and  the  fourth  stage  is  that 
of  its  residence  in  the  grave.”  Out  of  some  material  germ 
which  will  be  in  the  grave  he  supposes  the  new  body  will  be 
recreated,  and,  being  taken  possession  of  by  the  soul,  will 
be  the  spiritual  body  of  the  saints  in  glory.  Dr.  Edward 
Hitchcock,  while  showing  the  utter  impossibility  of  a  literal 
resurrection  of  identical  particles,  holds  to  a  germ  theory. 
He  says,  speaking  of  the  two  bodies :  “  It  is  not  necessary 
to  suppose  that  more  than  a  millionth  part  of  a  ten  thousand 
millionth  part  is  common  to  them  both ;  but  this  atom, 
however  minute,  serves  as  an  infinitesimal  germ  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  body.”  He  is  obliged,  however,  to  do  violence  to  the 
analogy  which  is  seen  in  the  natiiral  world.  Here  the  uni¬ 
form  law  is  that  seeds  invariably  produce  their  likes.  But 
from  this  germ,  residing  somewhere  in  the  human  system, 
there  is  developed  a  body  totally  unlike  the  old  body.  The 
resurrection  body  will  not  be  flesh  and  blood,  will  not  be 
subject  to  pain  or  decay.  It  will  be  immortal,  and  possess 
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powers  and  capacities  of  which  we  can  form  but  the  very 
faintest  conception.  Noticing  this  theory  of  Dr.  Hitchcock, 
Mr.  Sears  says:  “  The  reader  will  perceive  that  the  doctrine  as 
here  modified  by  Dr.  Hitchcock  differs  essentially  from  the  old 
traditional  one,  and  that  he  comes  within  an  ‘  infinitesimal  ’ 
particle  of  clearing  himself  from  the  church-yard  altogether. 
But  for  the  ‘  millionth  part  of  a  ten  thousand  millionth’  part, 
his  theory  and  what  we  have  unfolded  as  the  Bible  theory 
might  easily  be  made  to  blend  together.  But  naturalism  in 
theology,  though  infused  homoeopathically,  gives  its  cast  to 
the  whole,  and  colors  the  entire  conception  of  the  future 
life.”  Dr.  Hitchcock  proceeds  a  step  further,  and  ventures 
upon  some  ingenious  speculations  respecting  the  constitution 
of  the  body  which  we  are  to  have  at  the  resurrection.  He 
thinks  it  not  improbable  it  may  be  composed  of  that  third 
substance,  distinct  from  matter  and  spirit,  known  as  luminif¬ 
erous  ether.  It  may  be  that  some  portion  of  this  ethereal 
substance  is  connected  with  every  human  organism,  and, 
under  special  divine  direction,  kept  in  a  state  of  isolation 
till  the  resurrection,  when,  developing  itself  as  the  germ  of 
the  new  body,  it  may  be  taken  possession  of  by  the  soul.  Of 
course,  those  who  maintain  the  strictly  spiritual  theory 
decline  to  accept  this  explanation  of  the  resurrection.  A 
writer  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  November,  1845,  denies 
a  literal  resurrection  of  the  dead  from  the  graves  to  which 
they  have  been  consigned.  He  contends  that  not  even  a 
single  particle  of  our  present  bodies  will  enter  into  our 
resurrection  bodies.  He  does  not  r«fer  even  to  a  germ  out 
of  which  the  resurrection  body  will  be  developed.  His  view 
is  that  there  is  in  every  vital  organism  what  he  calls  a 
“uniting  power”  —  a  power  to  attract  from  the  outward 
world  whatever  may  be  necessary  for  the  constitution  of  the 
body  which  God  may  propose  the  soul  should  inhabit.  In 
the  distant  future,  when  the  resurrection  day  shall  come, 
each  soul,  by  virtue  of  this  “  uniting-power,”  shall  attract 
to  itself  whatever  may  be  necessary  to  constitute  what  the 
apostle  denominates  “  the  spiritual  body.”  “  We  are  out  of 
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the  graveyards  at  last,  then,”  exclaims  Mr.  Sears,  in  his  notice 
of  this  theory.  “  Theology  is  free  from  the  charnel-house, 
and  can  escape  the  smell  of  corpses,  orthodoxy  itself  being 
judge.  The  umbilical  cord  that  held  her  to  corruption  and 
the  clay-pits  has  become  not  only  ‘  infinitesimal,’  but  is  com¬ 
pletely  sundered.  Thank  God  for  that !  Now  she  can  fly. 
or  she  can  run.  If  we  carry  along  with  us  the  ‘uniting 
power,’  retaining  that  after  death,  we  can  draw  up  by  it  the 
elements  of  our  new  body  wherever  we  please  —  from  the 
air,  from  the  sun,  from  Sirius,  or  from  some  paradise  un¬ 
known.  Not  even  the  smallest  germ  need  come  out  of  the 
grave,  and  so  farewell  to  its  contents  forever.” 

It  will  be  seen  in  what  manner  those  who  hold  the  spiritual 
theory  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  interpret  the  scriptures. 
Many  of  those  passages  which  seem  to  teach  a  literal  resur¬ 
rection,  they  explain  as  manifestly  referring  to  the  awaking 
of  the  “  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  ”  to  a  newness  of  life  in 
Clirist  Jesus.  Thus  the  words  of  our  Lord  “  Marvel  not  at 
this ;  for  the  hour  is  coming  in  the  which  all  that  are  in 
the  graves  shall  come  forth,”  etc.,  are  thus  interpreted.  It 
is  said  that  the  verb  ep^cTai,  denotes  an  order  of  events  just 
on  the  eve  of  occurring.  If  our  Lord  meant  to  speak  of 
what  was  to  take  place  at  some  far  off,  indefinite  period,  he 
would  have  used  the  word  iKevaerai,  the  hour  will  come.  They 
urge,  moreover,  that  if  we  adopt  the  theory  of  a  literal  resur¬ 
rection,  then  we  must  say  that  all  men  are  now  in  the  graves, 
buried  there  as  conscious,  sentient  beings,  since  the  word 
used  to  point  them  out  is  travre^.  Would  not  our  Lord 
have  used  the  expression  iravra  a-QjfjLara,  they  ask,  if  he  in¬ 
tended  to  say  that  the  dead  bodies  of  the  departed  would 
hereafter  be  raised  out  of  the  grave  ? 

It  would  be  doing  injustice  to  the  subject  now  under  con¬ 
sideration  not  to  refer  to  the  different  views  which  are  held 
on  the  relation  which  the  resurrection  of  Christ  holds  to 
that  of  his  disciples.  Those  who  maintain  the  theory  of  a 
literal  resurrection  hold  that  Christ  rose  out  of  the  tomb  of 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  in  the  same  natural  body  w'hich  was 
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laid  in  the  tomb ;  that,  if  any  change  took  place  previous  to 
the  ascension,  it  was  but  a  partial  change ;  that  in  the 
ascension  he  carried  to  the  heavenly  world  a  body  still 
bearing  the  marks  of  his  crucifixion,  although  in  many  re¬ 
markable  respects  it  differed  from  the  body  in  which  he 
lived  on  earth.  This,  it  is  said,  is  the  type  and  resemblance 
of  our  resurrection.  As  his  body  came  forth  from  the  grave, 
so  will  ours  come  forth.  It  matters  not  how  many  thousand 
years  it  may  have  been  since  these  bodies  have  laid  in  the 
tomb,  they  shall  come  forth,  and  be  transformed  into  the 
likeness  of  his  glorified  body.  “  If  Christ  actually  rose  in 
his  material  body,”  says  Prof.  Bush,  “  in  the  self-same  body  in 
which  he  was  crucified,  it  doubtless  affords  some  counte¬ 
nance  to  the  idea  that  his  people  are  also  to  rise,  in  like 
manner,  in  the  bodies  which  they  laid  down  in  death.” 

As  may  be  supposed,  then,  the  advocates  of  the  spiritual 
theory  deny  that  the  material  body  of  Christ  rose.  They 
contend  that  the  crucified  body  returned  to  its  original 
gaseous  elements  in  the  tomb,  and  disappeared  entirely,  and 
that  he  rose  in  the  spiritual  body.  In  this  body  he  appeared 
to  his  disciples  only  at  certain  times,  when  their  spiritual 
senses  were  opened  to  apprehend  him ;  and  his  apparent 
ascension  was  merely  the  shutting  again  of  this  faculty  of 
spiritual  sense,  so  that  they  saw  him  no  more.  Such  a 
theory  explains,  it  is  said,  the  sudden  and  mysterious  ap¬ 
pearances  of  the  Saviour  to  his  disciples.  In  harmony  with 
this  view,  it  is  asserted  that  the  ascension  really  took  place 
on  the  very  day  of  the  resurrection,  and  that  for  forty  days 
he  was  from  time  to  time  making  his  appearance  to  the 
disciples  in  such  ways  as  to  make  upon  their  minds  the 
deepest  impression  of  his  present  existence  and  interest iin 
them  and  in  the  work  which  they  were  to  perform.  Paul 
refers  to  his  having  seen  the  Lord  Jesus  as  a  proof  of  his 
apostleship.  He  was  thus  a  witness  of  the  resurrection. 
But  this  appearance  was  substantially  similar  to  the  mani¬ 
festations  made  during  the  forty  days;  and  if  this  was  in 
the  spiritual  body  with  which  he  ascended  to  heaven,  so 
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were  those  other  appearances  made  during  the  forty  days. 
The  inference  is  a  very  obvious  one,  that  if  Christ  rose  out 
of  the  grave,  and  at  once  ascended  into  heaven  clothed  with 
a  spiritual  body,  so  will  it  be  with  his  followers.  Imme¬ 
diately  at  death,  having  laid  down  the  earthly  tabernacle, 
they  will  be  “  clothed  upon  with  their  house  which  is  from 
heaven.” 

Other  writers  who  reject  the  literal  theory  are  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  adop't  that  which  we  have  just  been  considering. 
They  think  that  Christ  rose  in  the  natural  body,  but  that  it 
was  changed  for  the  glorified  or  celestial  body  during  the 
forty  days.  Some  suppose  the  change  to  have  occurred  at 
once ;  others,  that  it  was  gradual ;  still  others,  that  it  did 
not  take  place  until  the  ascension.  Those  who  hold  the 
spiritual  theory  maintain  that  the  change  was  entirely  a 
spiritual  one  —  that  the  gross,  material  body  was  at  length 
superseded  by  the  spiritual  body,  and,  the  transformation 
having  been  fully  accomplished,  our  Lord  ascended  to 
heaven.  This  delay  of  forty  days  was  for  wise  purposes, 
which  are  obvious.  No  such  delay,  however,  will  hold  back 
the  soul  of  the  departed  saint ;  but  he  will  at  once  take  on 
his  new  spiritual  body. 

From  what  has  been  written  in  the  foregoing  pages,  it 
will  be  seen  that  there  is  great  diversity  of  sentiment  on  the 
subject  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  Probably  entire 
harmony  of  view  will  never  be  reached,  until  the  light  of 
eternity  dispels  our  ignorance.  We  shall  then  learn  what 
was  the  precise  meaning  which  the  inspired  writers  attached 
to  the  words  to  which  they  gave  utterance.  If  the  soul 
shall  at  once  enter  the  new  spiritual  house  which  the  divine 
Architect  has  prepared  for  its  indwelling,  this  falls  in  with 
many  analogies  which  we  see  in  this  world.  If  countless 
ages  shall  roll  away,  and  then  Omnipotence  shall  reunite 
the  spirit  to  a  body  whose  perfect  personal  identity  shall  at 
once  be  recognized,  who  may  dare  to  say  that  this  will  not 
accord  with  the  highest  wisdom  of  him  who  “-doeth  all  things 
weU”? 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

DR.  FORBES  ON  ROM.  V.  12-21. 

BT  SEV.  DANIEL  T.  FISKE,  D.D.,  NEWBUBTPOBT. 

Several  years  ago  Rev.  John  Forbes,  LL.D.,  of  Edinburgh, 
a  distinguished  minister  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land,  published  a  work  on  “  The  Symmetrical  Structure  of 
Scripture.”  In  that  volume  he  appeared  as  an  advocate  of 
a  theory,  advanced  by  Bishop  Jebb,  that  “  Parallelism  ”  is 
not  simply  a  characteristic  of  Hebrew  Poetry,  but  extends  to 
prose  also,  and,  “  being  perfectly  independent  of  any  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  the  Hebrew  language,  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  Old  Testament,  but  pervades  a  great  part  of  the  New.” 

In  his  recently  published  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  the  same  learned  divine  has  applied  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  “  Parallelism  ”  to  the  interpretation  of  that  difficult 
portion  of  the  Scriptures.  He  arranges  the  text  in  parallel 
lines,  grouped  in  sentences  and  paragraphs,  according  to  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  Epistle.  This  arrange¬ 
ment,  as  a  “  mere  tabulated  form,”  is  certainly  convenient, 
enabling  the  eye  more  readily  to  mark  the  progress  of  the 
apostle’s  reasonings,  his  transitions,  and  the  mutual  relations 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  argument.  We  very  much 
doubt,  however,  whether  Paul  in  writing  this  friendly  letter 
to  the  “  saints  ”  at  Rome,  was  consciously  governed  by  the 
rules  of  any  such  elaborate  and  artificial  system  of  compo¬ 
sition  as  Dr.  Forbes  finds  in  it ;  and  we  should  be  very  slow 
to  accept  an  exegesis  of  any  passage  which  rested  solely  on 
the  demands  of  such  a  supposed  system. 

Dr.  Forbes  does  not  aim  “  to  furnish  an  exhaustive  Com¬ 
mentary,  but  to  illustrate  those  passages  alone  which  paral¬ 
lelism  seems  to  place  in  a  new  light.”  For  proof  of  the 
utility  of  parallelism  he  refers  especially  to  chap.  v.  12-21 ; 
and  he  asks  particular  attention  to  “  the  perfect  order  and 
perspicuity  which  it  introduces  into  what  has  generally  been 
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considered  a  very  intricate  and  perplexed  passage.”  No 
better  test,  surely,  could  be  appealed  to.  All  commentaries 
on  Romans  stand  or  fall  by  this  passage.  We  propose  to  re¬ 
view  the  results  of  the  examination  of  it  which  Dr.  Forbes 
has  made  by  the  aid  of  parallelism. 

The  parallelistic  arrangement  presents  the  passage  in  this 
form  ;  the  parenthesis  in  vs.  15, 16  and  17,  being  omitted. 
12" flffirep  Bl  €vo<i  avOpumov 

rj  apuapria  eU  tov  Koapbov  elarjXdeVy 
A\  teal  Bea  rrj^  apbaprla^  6  davaro^y 

teal  ouTOj?  649  'irdvra<i  dv0payTrov<i  6  6dvaro<i  BiijkOeu, 
i<l>  ^  irdvre^  Tjpaprov. 

13  d)(pt  yap  vopbov  dpapria  Tjv  iv  Koapuoy 
dpuipTia  Be  ovk  iWayeirat  piij  6ino<t  vopbov. 

14  aXV  i^aaiKeverev  o  0dvaTo<i  diro  'ABdp  peixp/'  Mcovaim 
Kal  iirl  TOU9  p>V  dpuipT'qaavTaq  ewl  tw  opouopuni 

•rrapa/Sdaeo}^  'ABdpe. 

C  09  eerrev  rtJiro^  tov  pe\\ovT09. 

D  Points  of  disparity  in  the  comparison 
stated  in  verses  15, 16, 17. 

*Apa  ovv  d>9  €vb9  Trapa7rrd>paTO<i 

649  trdvra^  dv0pd)Trou9  649  KardKpLpbay 
ouTO)  Kai  Bl  ei/09  BiKaL(bpLaT09 

649  TrdvTa9  dv0pd)7rov9  649  Bitcaleoaiv  ^a)rj9‘ 
marrep  yap  Bed  T779  irapaKorj^  tov  €vo9  dv0pdiwov 
dpapTeoXol  KaT€<TTd0ijaav  oi  nroXXoly 
ovreo  Kal  Bid  t^9  inraKorj^  tov  kvo9 
BUcuot  KaTa<7Ta0q<TovTaL  oi  ttoWoC. 

20  N6po9  Bk  •jrap€Laij\0€V 

Lua  Tfkeovdurrf  to  irapdTTTeopM* 

Iov  Be  eifkeovaTev  f)  dpapTia 
virepeirepiacevaev  37  7^44^49, 

'21  Lva  (aarrep  e^acrCXevaev  rj  apbapria 
iv  tS  0avdT<py 

A\  ovTca  Kal  tj  7^44^49  ^aa-iXeverr}  Bid  BiKaioeTVVTfi 
649  i^eo^v  alebviov 

i  Bid  'Irjaov  XpiaTov  tov  Kvpiov  ^pav. 


18 


•M  * 

J  < 


19 


S  i 
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The  passage  thus  arranged,  forms  what  Dr.  Forbes  calls  an 
I^nodoSf  or  “  Introverted  Parallelism,”  in  which  the  first 
member,  A,  corresponds  to  the  last  A ;  the  second,  B,  to  the 
next  to  the  last,  B;  etc. 

I.  General  Scope  and  Design  op  the  Passage. 

According  to  our  author,  “  much  of  the  obscurity  that  has 
attached  to  this  passage  has  arisen  from  inadequate  appre¬ 
hension  of  the  place  which  it  holds  in  the  argument  of  the 
apostle.”  He  regards  it,  not  as  an  episode,  or  mere  illus¬ 
tration,  “  but  as  the  grand  central  point  and  focus  towards 
which  all  the  lines  of  his  [Paul’s]  argument  converge ;  in 
which  all  that  he  has  hitherto  said  finds  its  culmination,  and 
from  which  the  succeeding  chapters  (vi.  vii.  viii.)  naturally 
branch  forth  as  simple  corollaries.” 

He  thinks  that  the  apostle  gave  “  an  epitome  of  the  whole 
doctrinal  portion  of  the  Epistle,”  in  i.  16.  Paul  there  says 
that  he  is  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  for  three 
reasons. 

1.  Its  universality.  It  is  for  Greek,  as  well  as  for  Jew ; 

designed  to  meet  a  universal  want  of  mankind.  This 
point  is  discussed  in  i.  18-iii.  20,  where  it  is  proved 
that  there  is  “  none  righteous,  no  not  one ;  ”  that  “  all 
the  world  ”  are  “  guilty  before  God.”  And,  as  all  are 
involved  in  sin,  so  the  provisions  of  the  gospel  are  for  all. 

2.  Its  condition  is  faith^  not-  works.  Its  blessings  are 

secured  by  “  every  one  that  believeth.”  This  point  is 
discussed  in  iii.  21-iv.  25. 

3.  It  is  “  the  power  of  God,”  to  accomplish  what  the  Law 

was  |90M;er-less  to  accomplish  —  complete  salvation. 
This  point  is  treated  in  chapters  v-viii. 

These  three  topics  are  repeated  in  verse  17. 

(1)  The  gospel  reveals  the  great  need  of  “every  one”; 
“  the  righteousness  of  God  ”  contrasted  with  the  “  all  un¬ 
righteousness  of  man.” 

(2)  This  righteousness  is  appropriated  by  faith,  begins  and 
ends  in  faith,  “  from  faith  to  faith.” 
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(3)  It  is  the  power  of  God,  by  which  all  who  believe 
“Kve.”  The  quotation  from  Habakkuk  (ii.  4),  sumraiiig  up 
all  three  topics,  and  forming  the  apostle’s  text,  6  Se  BiK<uo<i  e/e 
7rt(jTea)9  ^^(rercu.  “  The  Righteous^  by  Faith,  shall  Live.'^ 

The  first  two  topics  having  been  already  discussed,  in  the 
fifth  chapter  the  third  and  principal  topic  is  reached,  viz. 
the  lifergiving  'power  of  the  gospel.  Expositors  generally,  by 
mistaking  the  connection  of  this  chapter  with  what  precedes, 
have  entirely  missed  the  great  object  of  the  apostle  in  vs. 
12-21,  which  is  not  merely  to  repeat  and  illustrate  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  justification  by  faith,  already  stated ;  but,  to  show 
that  the  union  of  believers  with  Clirist  is  such  that  “  his 
righteousness  and  life  enter  into  their  being  so  thoroughly  as 
finally  to  overcome  and  displace  the  sin  and  death  introduced 
by  Adam.”  Most  commentators  suppose  that  the  transition 
from  justification  to  sanctification  is  made  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sixth  chapter.  Dr.  Forbes  thinks  that  it  is  made  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  chapter,  and  that  the  main  topic 
of  this  chapter  is  not  imputed,  but  imparted  righteousness ; 
illustrated  by  reference  to  the  consequences  of  the  sin  of 
Adam. 

12.  “As  by  one  man 

Sin  entered  into  the  world, 
and  Death  by  sin  :  [even  so] 

21.  Grace  reigns  through  Righteousness 
unto  eternal  Life, 

By  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.” 

Sin  and  Death  by  Adam ;  Righteousness  and  Life  by 
Christ.  The  apostle  is  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel,  because 
it  thus  provides  a  complete  remedy  for  the  evil  which  has 
come  upon  the  race.  Not  only  is  it  for  “  etZ?,”  requiring  no 
impracticable  condition,  simply  “/atVA,”  but  it  is  the  “  power 
of  God  unto  salvation  it  saves  from  the  great  and  univer¬ 
sal  evil,  “  as  well  as  from  its  inseparable  consequence, 
“ death'"*  This  thouglit,  that  through  faith  in  Christ  men 
are  saved  not  merely  from  the  penalty  incurred  by  sin,  but 
from  sin  itself,  is  carried  forward  to  the  close  of  the  eighth 
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chapter,  and  is  the  leading  and  central  thought  of  the 
Epistle. 

That,  in  the  main.  Dr.  Forbes  is  correct  in  his  analysis  of 
the  apostle’s  argument,  and  that  he  has  indicated  the  true 
position  and  scope  of  the  passage  under  consideration, 
(v.  12-21),  we  are  constrained,  to  believe.  ^His  exegesis  of 
the  more  difficult  portions  of  the  passage  is  clearly  indicated, 
as  it  is  largely  determined,  by  his  view  of  its  position  in  the 
argument,  and  of  its  general  scope.  Dr.  Hodge  claims  that 
his  interpretation  of  the  phrase  Trai^re?  ^/xapTov  (vs.  12) : 
making  it  mean,  all  sinned  putatively  or  representatively  in 
Adam,  “  is  required  by  the  whole  scope  of  the  passage  and 
drift  of  the  argument.”  And  the  scope  of  the  passage  he 
declares  to  be,  “  to  illustrate  the  doetrine  of  justification  on 
the  ground  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  by  a  reference  to 
the  condemnation  of  men  for  the  sin  of  Adam.”  ^  Dr.  Forbes 
denies  that  the  doctrine  of  justification  is  the  main  topic 
under  discussion.  He  attempts  to  show,  and  we  think  does 
show  conclusively,  that  the  scope  of  the  passage  is  broader, 
and  includes  sanctification  as  well  as  justification  ;  complete 
salvation,  righteousness  imparted  as  well  as  righteousness 
imputed.  Here  is  a  fair  issue  between  the  two  learned  com¬ 
mentators.  Dr.  Hodge  assumes  that  the  scope  of  the  passage 
is  limited  to  justification ;  but  until  he  can  justify  tliis  as¬ 
sumption  by  a  careful  analysis  of  the  apostle’s  argument 
the  advantage  will  remain  with  the  Scotch  divine. 

Dr.  Forbes  having  stated  what  he  conceives  to  be  the 
general  scope  of  the  passage,  proceeds  to  develop  more 
particularly  the  meaning  of  its  several  parts.  It  is  proposed 
to  examine  his  views  only  so  far  as  they  bear  upon  the  two 
principal  points  presented  in  the  passage,  viz.  the  relation 
of  Adam  to  the  race,  and  the  relation  of  Christ  to  believers. 

II.  The  Relation  op  Adam  to  the  Race. 

In  the  twelfth  verse,  the  apostle  asserts  that,  “  By  one 
man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin.”  Dr. 

1  Commentary  on  Romans  (ed.  1864),  p.  239. 
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Forbes  distinguishes  between  irapdTTTtofia  and  dfiapTia.  The 
former,  “transgression,”  “  belonged  to  Adam  alone  properly, 
and  is  only  imputed  to  his  posterity  ”  ;  the  latter,  “  sin  ”  or 
“  the  principle  of  sin,”  entered  into  his  and  our  nature,  and 
“equally  affects  us  as  him.”  Not  guilt  or  imputed  sin, 
merely,  is  meant  by  dpLapria,  but  “  sinfulness,”  or  inherent 
corruption,  which,  entering  by  Adam’s  one  act  of  transgres¬ 
sion,  as  through  an  open  door,  extended  not  only  to  his 
nature,  but  to  the  nature  of  all  his  descendants. 

If  this  distinction  be  just,  and  the  argument  founded  on 
it  be  valid,  why  does  it  not  wholly  exclude  from  dpupria  the 
idea  of  “  imputed  sin  ”  ?  If  anything  of  Adam’s  is  imputed 
to  his  posterity,  it  is  his  TrapaTrrco/xa,  and  not  his  dpapria ; 
and  if  anything  is  transmitted  to  them,  it  is  his  dpuapTia^  and 
not  his  Tra/oaTTTw/xa.  Yet  Dr.  Forbes  inconsistently  admits 
that  dfiapTi'a  includes  “  guilt,”  or  “  imputed  sin,”  as  well  as 
“  corruption  of  nature.” 

“  And  death  by  sin^  As,  according  to  our  author,  “  sin  ” 
means  “  the  principle  of  sin,”  or  sinfulness,  so  “  death  ” 
means  “  the  principle  of  death,”  or  mortality ;  but  he  is 
hardly  consistent  in  his  representations  of  their  relations  to 
each  other.  Sometimes  he  speaks  of  sin  as  the  “  cause,” 
and  death  as  the  “  effect,”  or  sin  as  “  the  cause  leading  to 
God’s  judicial  sentence  of  death.”  And  the  words  of  the 
apostle  would  seem  to  mean  this,  or  at  least  to  denote  some 
kind  of  a  causal  relation.  As  in  the  previous  clause  hid 
with  the  genitive  (ei/o?  dvdpdirov)  denotes  that  Adam  was, 
in  some  sense,  the  cause  of  the  entrance  of  sin  into  the 
world,  so  here,  with  the  same  case  (rr)?  a/iapr/a?),  it  would 
seem  to  denote  that,  in  some  sense,  the  sin  caused  by  Adam 
is  the  cause  of  the  entrance  of  death  into  the  world.  Sin 
came  by  Adam,  and  death  came  by  sin. 

But  in  other  statements  Dr.  Forbes  overlooks,  or  denies, 
the  immediate  causal  relation  of  sin  to  death,  and  makes 
them  both  sustain  the  same  relation  to  Adam.  He  says: 
“  By  his  [Adam’s]  transgression  the  principles  of  sin  and 
death  entered  into  man’s  nature,  and  extended  over  all  ” ; 
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and  again,  “  St.  Paul’s  representation  is,  not  that  Adam’s 
sin  entered  into  and  corrupted  all,  and  that,  on  the  ground 
of  this  corruption,  their  condemnation  to  death  is  to  be 
ascribed,  not  to  his  sin,  but  to  their  own  [mediate  imputation] ; 
but  that  through  Adam,  as  the  primary  source,  both  sin  and 
death  entered  simultaneously  into  all  his  offspring.”  This 
seems  to  imply  the  very  opposite  of  what  he  had  before 
asserted,  that  sin  is  “  the  cause  leading  to  God’s  judicial 
sentence  of  death  ”  ;  and  that  death  is  to  be  attributed,  not 
to  dfuipna,  whether  in  Adam  or  his  offspring,  but  solely  to 
the  TrapauTOifUL  of  Adam.  Death  comes,  not,  as  the  apostle 
says,  Bid  Trj9  dfiapTia<ij  but  Bid  evb<i  dvOpamov,  or  Bid  toO 
'jrapa'TTTmpMTo^  ew?  dvdpeoTroVy  which  the  apostle  does  not  say ; 
but  which  is  precisely  the  view  of  Dr.  Hodge. 

Dr.  Forbes  gives  us  no  definition  of  “  death.”  Sometimes 
he  seems  to  make  it  refer  solely  to  physical  death,  and  again 
to  include  all  penal  evil ;  but  holds  that  it  is  always  penal.  If 
we  ask,  “Of  what  is  it  the  penalty?  ”  he  at  one  time  answers, 
dpMpria^  and  of  course  dfiapTia  is  not  included  in  ddvaro<i ; 
again  he  answers,  “  the  irapa/irrcofia  of  Adam,”  and  then 
dpapTia  may  be  a  part  of  the  penalty,  ddvariK,  although  he 
nowhere  affirms  that  such  is  the  case.  The  Princeton 
divines  hold  that  “  corruption  of  nature  ”  is  a  part  of  the 
“  death,”  judicially  inflicted  on  the  race,  on  account  of  Adam’s 
sin  imputed  to  them.  Consistency  required  Dr.  Forbes  either 
to  adopt  the  same  view,  or  else  to  adhere  to  the  position  that 
corruption  of  nature  {dpapTia) ,  and  not  Adam’s  “  transgres¬ 
sion,”  is  the  cause  of  death,  or  the  ground  of  its  judicial 
infliction  on  the  race. 

Having  stated  generally  that  death  entered  the  world  by 
sin,  the  apostle  reiterates  the  statement  with  this  difference, 
that  the  universal  prevalence  of  death  is  in  consequence  of 
the  universal  prevalence  of  sin. 

“  And  so  death  passed  upon  oK, 

For  that  all  have  sinned.” 

The  word  “  sinned”  {^piapTov),  Dr.  Forbes  thinks  must  take 
its  meaning  from  the  word  “sin”  {apMpria)^  in  the  preceding 
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clause,  and  as  this  means  “  inherent  depravity,  or  corruption 
of  nature,”  so  “  sinned  ”  must  mean  “  were  corrupt  or  sinful,” 
and  “  cannot  be  limited  to  the  idea  of  sin  merely  imputed^^ 
as  Dr.  Hodge  maintains,  “  but  must  include  sin  inherited 
and  communicated  also.”  But  why  this  double  meaning  of 
the  word  ?  If  it  refers  to  inherited  sin,  why  make  it  refer  at 
all  to  imputed  sin,  especially  as  it  is,  according  to  our  autlior, 
irapdTrrojpay  and  not  dpapriay  that  is  imputed  ?  The  word, 
it  would  seem,  must  have  one  simple,  definite  meaning. 
“  All  sinned^'*  In  what  sense  ?  Several  answers  have  been 
given  to  this  question.  Some  say  “  sinned  by  actual  and  per¬ 
sonal  transgression.”  Others  say,  “  sinned  actually,  but  not 
personally  in  Adam,  his  act  being  the  act  of  that  generic 
humanity  which  was  in  him.”  Others  say,  “  sinned  puta¬ 
tively,”  in  Adam,  i.e.  his  sin  was  imputed  to  the  race ;  and 
Dr.  Hodge  has  the  boldness  to  affirm  that  this  is  “  the  simple 
and  natural  meaning  ”  of  the  word  I  Others,  with  Dr.  Forbes, 
makiug  rrdvre<i  ppapTov,  equivalent  to  dpapria  eiariXBevy  eh 
rov  Koafiovy  say,  “  sinned  by  becoming  corrupt,  inheriting  a 
sinful  nature  from  Adam.”  The  objection  of  Dr.  Hodge  to 
this  interpretation,  “  That  it  is  contrary  to  the  simple  meaning 
of  the  words  —  dfiapTaveo  in  no  case  having  the  sense  liere 
assigned  to  it,”  may  well  be  retorted  against  his  own  view. 
But  a  more  serious  objection  is  that  drawn  from  the  use  of 
the  historical,  or  aorist  tense,  rjfiapTov  meaning,  not  are  sinful 
or  have  sinned^  but  sinned^  “  expressing  momentary  action 
in  past  time.”  Dr.  Forbes  summarily  disposes  of  this  objec¬ 
tion  by  refering  to  a  similar  use  of  the  same  words,  Trai/re? 
T^fiaprov,  in  chap.  iii.  23,  where  the  aorist  seems  to  be  used 
with  the  meaning  of  the  perfect  tense,  and  where  it  denotes 
that  all,  even  the  Gentiles,  are  actual,  not  putative  sinners, 
and  are  personally  guilty  before  God.  He  might  have  shown, 
allowing  to  the  aorist  here  its  full  peculiar  significance,  and 
even  making  it  point  back  to  the  sin  of  Adam,  that  it  may 
yet  relate  to  the  universal  sinfulness  of  the  race,  actual  and 
personal.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  represent  by  this 
tense  future  events  as  having  occurred  simultaneously  with 
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some  other  event  which  made  their  occurrence  certain.  If 
Adam’s  sin  simply  involved  the  certainty  that  all  his  posterity 
would  sin,  it  would  be  natural  to  say  that  when  he  sinned 
we  all  virtually  sinned.  In  that  case  the  aorist  tense  would 
be  used,  though  in  a  somewhat  figurative  sense,  and  would 
not  mean  that  we  literally  or  putatively  sinned  with  or  in 
Adam,  but  that  when  he  sinned  our  sinfulness  was  made  so 
certain  that  it  could  be  spoken  of  as  having  been  tlien 
incurred.  In  almost  every  language  we  find  something 
analogous  to  this  figurative  use  of  the  Greek  aorist.  Tims 
we  say :  “  When  the  Stamp  Act  was  passed  in  the  British 
Parliament,  England  lost  her  American  Colonies.”  “  When 
the  Rebels  fired  upon  Fort  Sumter,  slavery  perished.” 
“  When  Louis  Napoleon  declared  war  against  Prussia,  thou¬ 
sands  of  lives  were  sacrificed,  and  the  days  of  his  reign  were 
numbered.”  And  since  we  must  give  some  kind  of  a  figura¬ 
tive  meaning  to  'ijfiaprov,  it  seems  more  reasonable  to  give 
it  a  meaning  against  which  there  is  no  moral  objection,  and 
which  is  abundantly  justified  by  the  usage,  not  only  of  the 
Greek,  but  of  other  languages,  than  to  give  it  one  which 
conflicts  with  our  fundamental  idea  of  justice,  by  attributing 
to  the  race  the  guilt  of  an  act  of  which  they  are  confessedly 
innocent. 

In  verses  13,  14,  according  to  Dr.  Forbes,  the  apostle  is 
simply  further  insisting  upon  the  universality  of  that  sin  and 
death  whicli,  in  vs.  12  he  had  asserted,  came  upon  all  men 
by  the  sin  of  Adam.  In  the  expression,  “  For  until  the  law 
sin  was  in  the  world,”  “  The  reference  manifestly  is  to  the 
historical  existence  of  sin  in  the  old  world.”  “  The  law  did 
not  introduce  it,  for  it  prevailed  before  the  giving  of  the 
law.”  “  But  should  the  gainsayer  still  object  that  sin  is  not 
imputed  where  there  is  no  law,  the  apostle  stops  all  further 
^discussion  by  an  appeal  to  the  undeniable  principle  on  which 
he  had  already  insisted,  that  where  death  is,  there  must  be 
sin  as  its  antecedent  cause,  and  that,  consequently,  as  death 
had  reigned  over  all  from  Adam  to  Moses,  the  universal 
prevalence  of  death  proved  the  universal  prevalence  of  sin,, 
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whether  they  had  sinned,  or  had  not  sinned,  ‘  after  the  simil¬ 
itude  of  Adam’s  transgression,’  by  breaking  some  positive 
commandment.” 

Our  author  sees  no  allusion  to  infants  in  the  phrase, 
“  them  that  had  not  sinned  after  the  similitude  of  Adam’s 
transgression.”  He  thinks  the  apostle’s  language  implies 
that  there  were  some  among  those  who  lived  between  Adam 
and  Moses,  who  sinned  “  after  the  similitude  of  Adam’s 
transgression,”  that  is,  against  a  known  positive  command¬ 
ment,  as,  for  example,  those  who  transgressed  the  law  given 
to  Noah  against  murder  (Gen.  ix.  6).  Not  only  these  died, 
but  even  those  who  had  not  thus  sinned,  who  had  only  dis¬ 
regarded  the  law  written  on  their  hearts,  or  had  inherited  a 
sinful  nature,  without  any  positive  law  to  reveal  and  take 
cognizance  of  it.  This  interpretation  makes  even  [kuL)  im¬ 
ply  that  there  were  two  classes  of  persons  who  lived  between 
Adam  and  Moses,  viz.  those  who  had,  and  those  who  had  not, 
transgressed  a  positive  precept.  Other  interpreters  make  it 
refer  to  a  distinction  between  those  who  lived  before  and 
tliose  who  lived  after  Moses’s  day.  Death  reigned  not  only 
over  the  latter,  but  even  over  the  former,  although  they  had 
not  sinned  in  the  way  of  transgressing  a  positive  law,  as 
Adam  had  done.  Either  of  these  interpretations  seems  more 
natural,  and  in  every  way  preferable  to  that  which  makes  the 
expression,  “  them  that  had  not  sinned  after  the  similitude 
of  Adam’s  transgression,”  refer  to  infants,  an  interpretation 
which,  it  would  seem,  nothing  but  the  exigency  of  a  false 
theory  could  ever  have  suggested. 

As  verses  15,  IG,  17,  are  parenthetical,  designed  to  show 
that  in  some  particulars,  the  comparison  between  Adam  and 
Christ  does  not  hold.  Dr.  Forbes  reserves  them  for  a  sep¬ 
arate  consideration  ;  and  as  they  cast  no  additional  light  on 
the  point  now  under  consideration,  viz.  the  relation  of  Adam 
to  the  race,  we  will  not  in  this  connection  dwell  upon  his 
interpretation  of  them. 

The  comparison  between  Adam  and  Christ  begun  in  v.  12, 
but  left  incomplete,  is  resumed  and  more  fully  drawn  out  in 
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vs.  18, 19 ;  the  first  member  of  the  comparison  being  restated 
thus :  “  Therefore  as  by  one  otfence,  judgment  came  upon 
all  men  to  condemnation”  (v.  18).  “For  as  by  the  disobe¬ 
dience  of  the  one  man  many  were  made  sinners  ”  (v.  19). 
These  two  expressions  are  equivalent  to  the  assertion  in 
V.  12,  that  “  By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and 
death  by  sin,  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  for  that  all  have 
sinned.”  “Death,”  or  “judgment  unto  condemnation,” 
“  came  upon  all  men,”  “  entered  into  the  world  ”  and  “  passed 
upon  all  men,”  in  consequence  of  the  ofience  of  one  man. 
In  V.  12,  “sin”  {dfutpria),  consequent  on  the  original 
“offence”  (TrapdTrTco/xa),  is  mentioned;  but  the  “offence”  is 
only  implied.  In  v.  18  the  “  offence  ”  is  mentioned,  and  the 
consequent  “  sin  ”  implied  ;  while  in  v.  19,  the  “  offence,” 
“  disobedience  of  one  man,”  and  the  “  sin,”  “  were  made 
sinners,”  are  both  mentioned.  Thus  both  statements  agree 
and  observe  the  same  order,  viz.  “  Adam’s  offence,”  universal 
sinfulness,  and  universal  death.  The  apostle  refers  “  death” 
to  Adam’s  “  offence,”  as  its  primary  source  ;  and  yet  teaches 
the  “  inseparable  connection  between  “  sin  and  death ;  ”  the 
former  always  “  in  logical  sequence  preceding  the  latter,  and 
being  its  judicial  vindication.” 

In  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  expression  dpuprcSkol 
KaTecnddrjaav  in  v.  19,  Dr.  Forbes  takes  issue  with  Dr. 
Hodge,  and  other  imputationists.  Dr.  Hodge  says :  “  KaOia-- 
rqpi  never,  in  the  New  Testament,  means  to  make,  in  the 
sense  of  effecting,  or  causing  a  person  or  thing  to  be  other 
than  it  was  before.”  “  When,  therefore,  the  apostle  says 
that  the  many  were  {KareaTadrjaav)  constituted  sinners  by 
the  disobedience  of  Adam,  it  cannot  mean  that  the  many 
thereby  were  rendered  sinful,  but  that  his  disobedience  was 
the  ground  of  their  being  placed  in  the  category  of  sinners. 
It  constituted  a  good  and  sufficient  reason  for  so  regarding 
and  treating  them.”  ^  That  is,  all  men  are  regarded  as  sin¬ 
ners  on  aceount  of  Adam’s  sin,  and  treated  aceordingly ;  or, 
in  other  words,  Adam’s  sin  is  imputed  to  them,  and  then  they 
1  Comentary  on  Romans,  pp.  271,  272. 
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are  treated  as  if  it  were  really  their  sin.  Our  author  points 
out  the  inconsistency  of  Dr.  Hodge  in  limiting  the  expression 
“made  sinners”  to  imputed  sin,  after  having  acknowledged 
it  to  be  equivalent  to  the  expression  in  v.  12,  “  Sin  entered 
the  world,”  where  he  admits  that  “  sin  ”  “  includes  guilt, 
depravity,  and  actual  transgression.'''*  He  then  proceeds  to 
disprove  the  assertion  of  Dr.  Hodge,  as  to  the  meaning  of 
KaditTTTjfiL,  examining  first  the  cases  cited  in  support  of  it. 
In  the  passage  Rom.  i.  4,  where  Christ  is  said  to  have  been 
“  constituted  the  Son  of  God,”  tlie  verb  is  not  KadiarriiiL,  but 
opi^co,  and  of  course  furnishes  no  argument  in  point.  The 
other  two  passages  cited  in  which  the  verb  in  qiiestion  is 
found,  are  Acts  vii.  35 :  “  Who  made  thee  a  ruler  and  a 
judge  ?  ”  and  Matt.  xxiv.  45,  “  Whom  his  lord  made  ruler 
over  his  household.”  “  Was  either  ruler,”  pertinently  asks 
Dr.  Forbes,  ‘  before  he  was  so  constituted  or  made*  ?  Was  he 
not  thereby  ‘  caused  to  be  other  than  he  was  before  ?'  If  it  be 
objected  ‘  not  in  character  or  nature*  this  is  a  mere  evasion, 
since  neither  character  nor  nature  is  in  question  in  the 
change  spoken  of.  The  real  question  is :  Does  Kariar-qaev, 
constituted,  mean  in  either  instance,  as  Dr.  Hodge  affirms 
that  it  does  in  v.  19,  merely,  ‘  made  to  be  regarded  as  a  ruler,’ 
or  ‘  set  down  in  the  rank  or  category  of  rulers,’  without  im¬ 
plying  and  involving  that  he  was  thereby  made  and  consti¬ 
tuted  ruler  ?  ” 

Other  passages  in  which  the  word  occurs,  not  cited  by  Dr. 
Hodge,  are  then  examined  :  2  Pet.  i.  8,  “  If  these  things  be 
in  you  and  abound,  they  make  you  that  ye  shall  be  neither 
barren  nor  unfruitful,”  etc.  “  Does  the  possession  of  the 
virtues  enumerated  by  St.  Peter  not  ‘cause’  their  possessors 
to  be  in  character  and  nature  other  than  they  were  before?” 
James  iv.  4,  “  Whosoever  will  be  a  friend  of  the  world  is 
{KudierraTat,  constitutes  himself)  the  enemy  of  God.”  “Does 
the  verb  mean  merely  ‘  makes  him  to  be  regarded  and 
treated  as  an  enemy,’  ^places  him  in  the  category  of  enemies,’ 
without  implying  and  involving  that  he  is  really  an  enemy 
of  God  ?  ” 
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Had  Dr.  Forbes  extended  his  examination  to  all  of  the 
twenty-one  passages  in  the  New  Testament  in  which  this 
word  occurs,  he  would  only  have  shown  more  clearly  the 
utter  groundlessness  of  Dr.  Hodge’s  assertion  in  regard  to 
its  meaning.  But  had  he  been  driven  to  admit  that  it  never, 
in  the  New  Testament,  means  to  make,  in  the  sense  of  effect¬ 
ing  or  causing  a  person  or  thing  to  be,  in  its  character  or 
nature,  other  than  it  was  before,”  ho  might  have  insisted 
that  it  cannot  have  the  meaning  which  Dr.  Hodge  ascribes 
to  it,  who  says  that  in  v.  19  it  means  that  all  men  are  “  re¬ 
garded  and  treated  as  sinners,”  when  they  are  not  really 
such.  Can  it  possibly  have  this  meaning  even  in  the  pa&- 
sages  cited  by  himself?  “  Who  made  thee  a  ruler  and  a 
judge”?  Did  Moses  mean  “  who  regarded  and  treated  thee 
as  a  ruler  and  judge,”  when  you  were  not  such  ?  Again, 
“  Whom  his  lord  made  ruler  over  his  house.”  Did  Jesus 
mean  that  the  lord  merely  regarded  and  treated  his  servant, 
as  ruler  or  steward,  when  he  was  not  such  at  all  ?  Or,  to 
take  other  passages  already  referred  to ;  did  James  mean 
merely  that  if  a  man  would  be  a  friend  of  the  world,  he  would 
make  himself  appear  to  be  the  enemy  of  God,  be  so  regarded 
and  treated,  when  he  was  not  such  in  reality  ?  Does  Peter 
mean  that  they,  in  whom  certain  Christian  virtues  should 
abound,  would  put  themselves  into  the  category  of  the  fruitful 
ones,  while  they  would  really  be  barren  and  unfruitful  ? 

Manifestly  neither  the  negative  nor  the  positive  part  of 
the  assertion  of  Dr.  Hodge  can  stand.  The  meaning  which 
he  says  Kadia-TrjfXL  never  has  in  the  New  Testament,  it  often 
does  have ;  while  the  meaning  which  he  says  it  always  has, 
it  never  has. 

Dr.  Forbes  interprets  dfiapTcciXol  KareendOrja-av  consistently 
with  the  meaning  given  to  dpaprla  and  ^paprov.  “  By  one 
offence  judgment  came  upon  all  men  to  condemnation,” 
“  For,”  or  because  (yap)  “  by  the  disobedience  of  one  man 
many  were  made  sinners, i.e.  were  made  partakers  of  his 
sinfulness;  inherited  from  him  a  nature  which  sin  had  in¬ 
vaded  and  made  inherently  corrupt. 
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Having  thus  examined  our  author’s  interpretation  of  this 
passage,  so  far  as  it  bears  on  the  question  of  the  relation  of 
Adam  to  his  posterity,  we  are  prepared  to  state  and  estimate 
his  theological  position  on  this  subject.  He  holds  as  follows* 
(1.)  In  consequence  of  Adam’s  transgression,  his  nature 
became  corrupt  and  sinful,  and  he  was  subject  to  death. 
(2.)  This  sinfulness,  or  corruption  of  nature,  is  entailed  upon 
the  race,  not  by  a  judicial  sentence,  and  as  a  penal  infliction 
upon  the  guiltless,  but  by  “a  necessity  of  nature”  —  “that 
which  is  born  of  the  flesh  being  necessarily  flesh  —  the 
branches  necessarily  partaking  of  the  corruption  of  the  stem.” 
(3.)  Condemnation,  or  death,  on  account  of  Adam’s  imputed 
sin,  came  upon  the  race  simultaneously  with  corruption  of 
nature ;  “  the  branches,  by  sharing  in  the  sinfulness  of  the 
stem,  necessarily  and  justly  sharing  in  the  sentence  pro¬ 
nounced  against  it.”  (4.)  The  condemnation  of  the  race  to 
death,  “  though  it  be  through  Adam’s  transgression,  is  not  a 
merely  arbitrary  sentence,  but  receives  its  full  vindication, 
from  the  existence  in  each  individual  of  corruption  and  sin.” 

Are  these  views  self-consistent  ?  and,  wherein  do  they  agree 
with,  and  wherein  differ  from,  the  views  held  by  that  class  of 
theologians  represented  by  Dr.  Hodge  ?  That  they  are  not, 
throughout,  self-consistent  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the 
condemnation,  or  death  of  the  race,  is  ascribed  both  to  the 
transgression  of  Adam  and  to  their  own  inherited  sinfulness. 
It  is  repeatedly  said  that  sin  and  death  are  both  the  result 
of  Adam’s  transgression,  and  came  upon  the  race  simultane¬ 
ously ;  and  yet,  the  inherited  sin  of  the  race  is  said  to  be  the 
“  cause  leading  to  God’s  judicial  sentence  of  death.”  But 
how,  of  two  things  proceeding  simultaneously  from  a  common 
cause,  can  one  be  the  cause  of  the  other  ?  If  inherited  sin 
leads  God  to  inflict  death  on  the  race,  then  how  can  the 
transgression  of  Adam  be  the  cause  or  ground  of  its  infliction? 
Again,  it  is  said,  that  sin  and  death  which  came  upon  Adam 
in  consequence  of  his  transgression,  making  his  nature  cor¬ 
rupt  and  mortal,  are  both  conveyed  to  the  race  by  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  that  nature.  But  that  nature  is  transmitted,  not 
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by  a  judicial  act,  but  by  a  natural  law,  or  “  a  necessity  of 
nature  ” ;  bow  then  is  death  penal  at  all  ?  or,  at  least,  how 
is  it  any  more  penal  than  is  inherited  sinfulness  ?  If  they 
are  both  simultaneous  effects  of  a  common  cause,  it  would 
seem  to  follow  that  they  are  both  penal,  or  neither  of  them. 
Again,  it  is  said  that  the  inherited  sinfulness  of  the  race  is 
not  the  judicial  ground  or  reason  of  their  condemnation  to 
death ;  but  is  the  vindication  or  justification  of  their  con¬ 
demnation.  This  is  a  point  upon  which  Dr.  Forbes  lays 
great  stress.  It  is  the  most  marked  peculiarity  of  his  views 
on  this  subject ;  and  is  put  forward  with  great  confidence, 
and  with  great  variety  of  statement.  God  condemns 'men 
for  Adam’s  sin;  not  because  they  inherit  a  sinful  nature 
from  him,  but  their  inherited  sinfulness  fully  vindicates  his 
condemnation  of  them !  Condemned  for  one  sin  they  never 
committed,  and  their  condemnation  justified  by  the  existence 
of  another  sin,  which  came  upon  them,  not  by  their  own  free 
choice,  but  by  “  a  necessity  of  nature  ” !  We  cannot  under¬ 
stand  either  the  logic  or  morals  of  such  a  statement;  nor 
can  we  suppress  our  surprise  that  a  man  of  Dr.  Forbes’s 
acumen  should  deliberately  make  it,  and  allow  it  to  stand 
in  type.  It  is  as  if  we  should  justify  a  judge  in  condemning 
a  man  for  a  murder  committed  by  his  father,  on  the  ground 
that  the  man  is  a  thief ;  or,  to  make  the  cases  more  nearly 
parallel,  on  the  ground  that  the  man  inherets  an  avaricious 
disposition  from  his  father !  It  is  a  principle  of  jurisprudence, 
and  of  common  sense,  that  a  penalty  can  find  its  vindication 
only  in  the  offence  for  which  it  was  inflicted.  If  we  are 
condemned  for  the  one  offence  of  Adam,  then  that  offence, 
and  nothing  else,  is  the  vindication  of  the  sentence ;  but,  if 
we  are  condemned  for  our  own  sinfulness,  then  our  own 
sinfulness,  and  nothing  else,  is  the  vindication  of  the  sentence. 

Dr.  Forbes  professes  not  to  discard  the  common  doctrine 
of  imputation,  but  OJily  to  reject  that  interpretation  of  Rom. 
V.  12-^1,  which  many  have  regarded  as  the  main  support  of 
that  doctrine.  He  observes :  “We  scarcely  need  say  that  it 
is  not  to  the  doctrine  of  imputation  in  itself  that  we  object.” 
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“It  seems  strange  and  illogical  that  this  doctrine  should 
ever  have  been  questioned  by  those  who  admit  that  it  is  for 
Adam's  sin  that  his  race  is  condemned.”  “  To  say  that  a 
man  is  condemned,  presupposes  that  guilt  has  been  imputed 
to  him.”  “  Now  ”  (according  to  the  connection  of  ideas  so 
familiar  to  St.  Paul)  ‘in  Adam  all  die’  —  infants  die.  But 
‘  death  is  the  wages  of  sin.’  Whose  sin  ?  Not  their  own, 
for  infants  are  incapable  of  personal  sin.  They  are  con¬ 
demned  to  death  therefore  for  Adam’s  sin.  In  other,  and 
equivalent  terms,  The  guilt  of  Adam's  sin  has  been  imputed 
to  them^ 

We  are  surprised  at  two  things  in  this  statement:  First, 
that  Dr.  Forbes  should  limit  the  word  “  death,”  as  the  wages 
or  penalty  of  sin,  to  physical  death.  Infants  do  not  die  in 
the  sense  which  the  apostle  gives  the  word  in  the  expres¬ 
sion  quoted  from  him.  Secondly,  that  he  should  affirm  that 
“  infants  are  incapable  of  personal  sin,”  when  elsewhere  he 
says, “By  natural  birth  sin  is  an  essential  part  of  our  nature, 
so  that  however  unseen  and  undeveloped  in  unconscious 
childhood,  the  moment  we  come  to  act  for  ourselves  its  exist¬ 
ence  and  pernicious  influence  become  manifest.”  Again : 
“  Through  Adam  they  were  ‘  made  sinners,^  and,  ‘  that  which 
is  born  of  the  flesh  being  flesh,’  and  necessarily  corrupt, 
were  justly  punished.  Like  branches  that  spring  from  a 
corrupt  root  or  stem,  they  share  with  it  in  its  corruption, 
and  consequently  in  its  sentence  of  extermination.” 

Evidently  Dr.  Forbes  does  not  hold  such  a  doctrine  of  im¬ 
putation  as  the  Princeton  divines  hold.  According  to  Dr. 
Hodge,  Adam  was  the  federal  head  and  legal  representative 
of  the  race,  so  that  his  act  of  transgression  was  putatively 
their  act ;  that  is,  it  was  the  judicial  ground  or  reason  why 
death  passed  on  all  men  ;  and  death  includes  “  all  penal  evil 
—  death,  spiritual  and  eternal,  as  well  as  the  dissolution  of 
the  body.  His  sin  being  regarded  as  their  sin,  that  is,  as 
belonging  to  them  as  well  as  to  him,  the  same  penalty  is 
due  to  them  as  to  him  ;  and  as  he  lost  the  favor  of  God,  and 
became  inherently  corrupt  and  mortal,  so  they  begin  exist- 
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eace  subject  to  the  same  terrible  evil  —  loss  of  the  divine 
favor,  inherent  corruption  and  physical  death  —  to  issue,  as 
with  him,  so  with  them,  unless  grace  intervene,  in  eternal 
death. 

Dr.  Forbes’s  idea  of  Adam’s  representative  character  differs 
from  that  of  Dr.  Hod'ge.  He  regards  Adam  as  a  typical 
rather  than  a  legal  representative  of  the  race.  We  see 
human  nature  —  our  nature  —  acting  in  him.  Had  we  been 
in  his  place,  we  should  not  have  acted  differently.  “  What 
Adam  did,  therefore,  each  can  with  truth  feel  and  say,  I  did. 
His  sin  was  my  sin.  When  Adam  fell,  I  fell.  I  can  take 
the  guilt  and  shame  of  Adam’s  fall  to  myself,  as  being  the 
fall  of  our  common  nature.”  “  His  transgression  and  our 
participation  in  its  results,  sin  and  death,  are  but  an  antici¬ 
pation  of  what  we  should  have  brought  upon  ourselves.” 
That  is,  Adam  represented  us  in  this  sense,  that,  had  we 
been  in  his  place,  we  should  have  done  precisely  as  he  did. 
Therefore,  we  are  regarded  as  having  had  our  trial  in  Adam, 
and  as  having  fallen  and  incurred  the  sentence  of  death. 
We  are  condemned  ;  not  because  he  sinned,  but  because  we 
in  his  place  should  have  sinned ;  not  because  he  was  our 
legal  representative,  we  coming  under  all  the  penal  obliga¬ 
tions  which  he  incurred  ;  but  because  he  was  our  natural  or 
typical  representative,  showing  how  we  should  have  acted 
had  we  been  placed  in  the  same  circumstances. 

Again,  Dr.  Forbes  excludes  from  the  penalty,  or  death 
inflicted  on  the  race  in  consequence  of  Adam’s  transgression, 
“  inherited  corruption.”  Sin  and  death  come  upon  all  men 
through  Adam;  the  latter  as  a  “judicial  infliction,”  the 
former  by  a  “  necessity  of  nature.”  To  suppose  sin,  or  “  inhe¬ 
rent  depravity,”  to  be  entailed  as  a  judicial  infliction  for 
Adam’s  sin  would,  he  thinks,  “  make  God  the  direct  author 
of  sin,”  and  would  represent  him  as  acting  in  an  “  arbitrary 
manner,  condemning  men  to  the  most  dreadful  of  all  evils 
while  yet  innocent.” 

An  advocate  of  the  old  doctrine  of  imputation  would  doubt¬ 
less  say,  that  when  you  have  stricken  out  the  idea  that 
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Adam  is  our  “  legal  representative,”  and  also  the  idea  that 
“  inherent  depravity  ”  is  penal,  there  is  but  little  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  left ;  and  he  would  naturally  be  disposed  to  ask :  “  How 
is  God  any  more  the  author  of  sin,  on  the  theory  that  inhe¬ 
rent  depravity  comes  upon  the  race  as  a  ‘judicial  infliction,’ 
than  he  is  on  the  theory  that  it  comes  by  ‘  a  necessity  of 
nature,’  or  by  a  ‘natural  law  which  God  has  established’? 
And  how  is  it  any  more  ‘  arbitrary  ’  to  condemn  men,  for 
the  sin  of  Adam,  to  the  most  dreadful  of  all  evils,  than  it  is 
to  oblige  them,  on  account  of  Adam’s  sin,  to  begin  existence 
with  a  sinful  nature,  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
dreadful  of  all  evils  ?  ” 

III.  The  Relation  of  Christ  to  Believers. 

Adam  is  a  “  type  ”  of  Christ.  As  all  the  evils  which  come 
upon  the  race  are  traceable  to  the  former,  so  deliverance 
from  these  evils  and  the  bestowal  of  all  blessings  are  traceable 
to  the  latter ;  and  as  sin  is  the  principal  evil  derived  from 
Adam,  so  deliverance  from  sin,  or  righteousness,  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  blessing  derived  from  Clirist ;  and  as  by  “  sin  ”  the 
apostle  in  this  passage  means  not  merely  imputed,  but 
also  imparted  sin,  so  by  “  righteousness  ”  he  means  not 
merely  imputed,  but  also  imparted  righteousness,  or  sancti-' 
ficatiou.  This,  as  Dr.  Forbes  shows  in  indicating  the  general 
scope  of  the  passage,  is  the  point  which  the  apostle  had 
reached  in  the  course  of  his  argument.  Having  proved  that 
the  provisions  of  the  gospel  are  for  oK,  designed  to  meet  the 
universal  sinfulness  of  men,  and  having  proved  that  they  are 
conditioned  on  faith  in  Christ,  not  on  works  of  the  law ;  the 
justification  of  sinners  being  wholly  and  of  necessity  a  matter 
of  grace,  he  reaches  in  chap.  v.  the  main  reason  why  he  is 
not  ashamed  of  the  gospel ;  viz.  it  is  the  power  of  God  to 
save  men  from  sin  —  the  sin  which,  entering  the  world 
through  Adam,  extended  to  the  whole  race.  Justification 
is  incidentally  treated  as  being  inseparably  connected  with 
sanctification  ;  just  as  death  is  represented  as  being  insepara¬ 
bly  connected  with  sin.  But  the  two  leading  thoughts  of  the 
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passage  are  sin  and  righteouanesa 'j  sin  communicated  by 
Adam ;  righteousness  communicated  by  Christ ;  death  com¬ 
municated  simultaneously  with  sin,  but  in  logical  sequence 
following  it ;  justification  communicated  simultaneously  with 
righteousness,  but  in  logical  sequence  preceding  it.  This, 
Dr.  Forbes  thinks,  is  clearly  the  meaning  of  vs.  18,  19, 
where  the  comparison  between  Adam  and  Christ,  begun  in 
vs.  12,  is  taken  up  and  completed.  Regarding  the  particle 
7ap,  /or,  as  confirmative  rather  than  causative,  and  as  con¬ 
necting  each  of  the  two  clauses  of  vs.  18  with  each  of  the 
two  clauses  of  vs.  19. 

As  the  declaration  (vs.  18):  “  By  one  offence  judgment  came 
upon  all  men  to  condemnation,”  finds  its  vindication  in  the 
statement  (vs.  19) :  “  By  the  disobedience  of  one  man  many 
were  made  sinners ;  in  like  manner  the  declaration  (vs.  18) : 
“By  the  righteousness  of  one  the  free  gift  came  upon  all 
men  unto  justification  of  life,”  finds  its  vindication  in  the 
statement  (vs.  19):  “  By  the  obedience  of  one  the  many  shall 
shall  be  made  righteous;  and  the  expression  made  righteous 
means,  not  “  regarded  and  treated  as  righteous,”  but  made 
inherently  righteous,  just  as  the  expression  made  sinners 
means,  not  “  regarded  and  treated  as  sinners,”  but  made 
inherently  sinful.  As  through  our  connection  with  Adam 
sin  becomes,  by  natural  birth,  a  part  of  our  nature,  so 
through  our  connection  with  Christ  righteousness  becomes, 
by  spiritual  birth,  a  part  of  our  nature.  The  sin  derived 
from  Adam  may  at  first  be  undeveloped,  but  is  sure  to 
manifest  itself  and  become  all-pervading  as  our  faculties 
unfold ;  so  the  righteousness  derived  from  Christ  is,  at  first, 
only  an  imperceptible  germ,  but  it  is  sure  to  expand  in  due 
and  orderly  development ;  “  first  the  blade,  then  the  ear, 
and  finally  the  full  corn  in  the  ear.” 

This  righteousness  of  believers  is  not  the  judicial  cause  or 
ground,  although  it  is  the  vindication  of  their  justification. 
Men  are  not  justified  because  they  are  righteous,  but  they 
are  righteous  because  they  are  justified  ;  yet  their  justifica¬ 
tion  and  righteousness  come  through  Christ  simultaneously 
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as  to  time.  The  imputation  of  Christ’s  righteousness,  or 
justification,  is  not  a  mere  outward  and  arbitrary  forensic 
act,  which  has  no  immediate  corresponding  reality.  “ 
justification  God’s  word  and  act  are  simultaneous.  While 
he  declares  the  sinner  righteous  for  the  sake  alone  of  Christ’s 
all-perfect  righteousness,  he,  at  the  same  time,  makes  a  com- 
plete  change  upon  the  heart,  and  turns  it  from  the  love  of 
sin  to  the  love  of  holiness.”  “Justification,  we  maintain, 
involves  and  suggests  the  idea  of  a  change  not  of  state  alone, 
but  of  character  also.  If  God  justifies  a  man  —  BiKaiol, 
pronounces  him  righteous — he  is,  and  must  be,  what  God 
calls  him,  BUaio<;,  righteous.”  “  God’s  judgment  as  well  as 
that  of  an  earthly  judge  must  be  according  to  truth.  Since 
it  cannot,  like  the  sentence  of  the  latter,  be  true  retrospec¬ 
tively^  it  must  be  true  prospectively.  In  justification  God 
pronounces  not  what  was^  but  what  is  to  he.  His  word  is 
creative.  He  justifies,  and  the  man  is  just,  in  the  eye  of 
that  God  who  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning.  He  declares 
him  righteous,  and  immediately'he  becomes  righteous ;  not 
in  word  only,  but  by  a  mighty  change  that  has  passed  upon 
him,  involving,  as  the  germ  does  the  blossom  and  seed,  his 
full  and  final  sanctification.” 

That  we  may  be  sure  of  doing  justice  to  Dr.  Forbes’s  view 
on  this  subject  we  quote  his  summary  of  tlie  meaning  of  the 
entire  passage :  “  What  the  apostle  teaches  is,  that  all  the 
evil  (the  moral  element,  sin,  and  the  judicial  element,  death), 
originates  with,  and  comes  through  the  man,  simultaneously 
as  to  time ;  and  that  all  the  good  (the  judicial  element, 
justification  of  life,  and  the  moral  element,  righteousness 
unto  sanctification),  originates  with  and  comes  through 
Christ  simultaneously  as  to  time ;  but  that  in  logical 
sequence,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  case  of  man,  the  moral 
element  (sin,  which  is  all  his  own)  comes  first,  and  the  judi¬ 
cial  element  (death,  in  which  God  has  his  part),  comes 
second,  as  the  consequence  ;  whereas  in  the  case  of  Christ 
the  judicial  element  (justification  of  life)  comes  first,  as  the 
cause,  and  the  moral  element  (righteousness  unto  sanctifica¬ 
tion)  comes  second,  as  the  consequence.” 
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And  now  we  are  disposed  to  ask  the  same  questions  in 
regard  to  Dr.  Forbes’s  views  of  the  imputation  of  Christ’s 
righteousness  that  we  asked  in  regard  to  his  views  of  the 
imputation  of  Adam’s  sin,  as  developed  from  this  passage. 
Arc  they  self-consistent  ?  How  far  do  they  agree  with  the 
doctrine  of  imputation  held  by  the  Princeton  divines  ? 

Dr.  Forbes  attributes  both  the  justification  and  sanctifica¬ 
tion  of  believers  to  the  righteousness  of  Christ  imputed  to 
them,  as  their  common  cause  or  source  ;  and  yet  he  speaks 
of  justification  as  the  “  cause  ”  of  sanctification.  But  if  two 
streams  flow  simultaneously  from  a  common  fountain,  how 
can  one  be  the  cause  or  consequence  of  the  other  ? 

Again,  he  says :  “  When  God  justifies  a  man,  or  pro¬ 
nounces  a  man  righteous,  the  man  must  be  what  God 
pronounces  him  ;  that  is,  must  be  righteous,  and  yet  it  is  the 
ungodly  whom  God  justifies,”  Can  a  man  be  ungodly  and 
righteous  at  tlie  same  instant  ?  If  God  justifies  the  ungodly 
and  his  justifying  act  changes  the  ungodly  man  into  a  right¬ 
eous  man,  then  his  righteousness  is  subsequent  to,  and  not 
simultaneous  with,  the  justifying  act. 

Again  :  Dr.  Forbes  holds  that  this  imparted  righteousness 
is  the  vindication  of  the  divine  procedure  in  justifying  men 
on  the  ground  of  Christ’s  imputed  rigliteousness.  But  if 
the  imputed  righteousness  of  Christ  is  a  good  and  sufficient 
reason  with  God  why  he  should  justify  men,  then  his  justify¬ 
ing  act  needs  no  other  vindication.  But  if  it  does  need 
some  other  vindication,  and  if  the  imparted  righteousness 
of  believers  is  that  vindication,  then  is  that  righteousness  in 
part,  or  in  whole,  the  ground  or  reason  of  their  justification, 
and  they  are  not  justified  by  the  righteousness  of  Christ 
alone  imputed  to  them.  The  real  question  is :  Why  God 
justifies  and  sanctifies  men  ;  or,  why  he  justifies  men,  thereby 
insuring  their  sanctification  ?  And  the  answer  must  be 
found,  not  in  the  sanctification,  which  is  a  part  of  the  bestowed 
blessing,  but  in  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  or  in  the  infinite 
grace  of  God,  which  could  consistently,  in  view  of  the  right¬ 
eousness  of  Christ,  savCy  i.e.  justify  and  sanctify,  believers. 
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Again:  in  justification,  according  to  Dr.  Forbes,  God’s 
judgment  does  not,  after  all,  answer  to  the  reality.  He 
pronounces  the  believer  righteous  now;  and  yet  his  right¬ 
eousness  is  almost  wholly  prospective.  If  the  two  things  are 
to  agree,  so  that  the  one  shall  vindicate  the  truth  and  justice 
of  the  other,  then  must  the  justification  be  just  prospective 
as  the  righteousness  ;  and  the  righteousness  must  be  just  as 
immediate  and  complete  as  the  justification. 

How  far  does  Dr.  Forbes  agree  with  Dr.  Hodge  in  regard 
to  the  imputation  of  Christ’s  righteousness  ?  He  says : 
“  Believers  in  Christ  are  justified,  or  pronounced  righteous ; 
that  is,  righteousness  is  imputed  to  them.  Whose  righteous¬ 
ness  ?  Not  their  own  ;  for  that  cannot  justify,  being  imper¬ 
fect.  It  is,  therefore,  ChrisVs  righteousness  that  is  imputed 
to  them^'‘  Dr.  Hodge  says  :  “  In  justification,  according  to 
Paul’s  language,  God  imputes  righteousness  to  the  ungodly. 
This  righteousness  is  not  their  own  ;  but  they  are  regarded 
and  treated  as  righteous  on  account  of  the  obedience  of 
Christ.  That  is,  his  righteousness  is  so  laid  to  their  account, 
or  imputed  to  them,  that  they  are  regarded  and  treated  as 
if  it  were  their  own,  or  as  if  they  had  kept  the  law.’’^ 

These  statements  of  the  two  divines  seem  to  be  identical 
in  meaning.  Believers  are  justified  solely  on  account  of 
Christ’s  righteousness  imputed  to  them ;  and  not  at  all  on 
account  of  their  own  inherent  righteousness.  But  in  other 
statements  a  diversity  of  views  becomes  apparent.  Dr.  Forbes 
says:  “Justification  involves  and  suggests  the  idea  of  a 
change  not  of  state  alone,  but  of  character  also.”  Dr. 
Hodge  says :  “  Imputation  does  not  alter  the  moral  charac¬ 
ter . Neither  does  it  imply  that  his  (Christ’s)  righteous¬ 

ness  becomes  personally  and  inherently  ours ;  or  that  his 
moral  excellence  is  in  any  way  transferred  from  him  to 
believers.”  ^  Dr.  Forbes  attributes  to  the  very  act  of  justi¬ 
fication  an  efficacy  which  insures  the  sanctification  of  be¬ 
lievers,  making  them  what  they  are  declared  to  be,  righteous. 
Dr.  Hodge  does  not  deny,  but  would  readily  admit,  that  all 

1  Commentary  on  Romans,  p.  287.  ^  Ibid.  pp.  279,  280. 
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who  are  justified  are  gradually  sanctified,  and  made  inher¬ 
ently  righteous ;  he  would  not,  however,  make  their  justifi¬ 
cation  either  the  cause  or  vindication  of  their  sanctification, 
but  would  refer  both  to  the  grace  of  God,  which  on  account 
of  the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  bestowed  upon  believers. 

According  to  Dr.  Forbes,  unless  the  idea  of  sanctification 
is  involved  in  justification,  the  veracity  of  God  is  impeached. 
If  he  declares  men  righteous,  the  declaration  is  false,  unless 
it  makes  them  inherently  and  potentially  righteous.  To 
this  Dr.  Hodge  replies,  that,  although  the  believer  be  person¬ 
ally  most  unrighteous,  “  God’s  judgment  in  pronouncing 
him  righteous  is  none  the  less  according  to  truth.  He  does 
not  pronounce  the  sinner  subjectively  righteous,  which  he 
is  not,  but  forensically  righteous,  which  he  is,  because  Christ 
has  satisfied  the  demands  of  justice  in  his  behalf.^  Dr.  Forbes 
thinks  there  is  little  comfort  and  joy  in  the  doctrine  of  justi¬ 
fication  “  so  long  as  it  is  conceived  that  by  a  mere  forensic 
act  alone,  and  legal  fiction,  Christ’s  righteousness  is  imputed 
to  the  penitent,  without  any  real  change  immediately  and 
necessarily  passing  on  the  believer  himself.”  “  Only,  then, 
when  the  believer  comes  to  the  full  apprehension  of  the  truth, 
that,  as  really  and  truly  as  by  natural  birth,  sin  is  an  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  our  nature,  even  so  by  the  spiritual  birth  and 
vital  union  with  Christ,  righteousness  becomes  an  inherent 
part  of  the  believer’s  nature,  will  he  experience  the  full  joy 
and  peace  in  believing  which  this  blessed  truth  is  fitted  to 
impart.”  This  statement  implies  that  Dr.  Forbes  attaches 
more  importance  to  tlie  moral  than  to  the  judicial  element 
in  salvation.  A  justification,  except  it  be  viewed  as  involv¬ 
ing  or  insuring  sanctification,  he  deems  of  little  practical 
value.  The  Princeton  divines,  and  men  of  that  school,  lay 
the  stress  upon  i\\Q  judicial  element.  Deliverance  from  con¬ 
demnation,  legal  justification,  is  by  them  put  first  and  fore¬ 
most,  and  dwelt  upon  as  the  principal  thing.  Dr.  Forbes, 
on  the  contrary,  as  he  believes  sin  to  be  the  chief  evil  brought 
upon  the  race,  so  he  believes  deliverance  from  sin,  or  sano- 

^  Commentary  on  Romans,  p.  288. 
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tification,  to  be  the  one  thing  needful.  Justification,  or 
deliverance  from  death,  he  admits,  is  first  in  logical  order, 
whereas  its  inseparable  attendant  or  consequence,  personal 
righteousness  or  deliverance  from  sin,  is  first  in  importance. 
The  difference  between  him  and  Dr.  Hodge  in  regard  to  this 
branch  of  the  doctrine  of  imputation  seems  to  be  a  difference, 
not  as  to  the  nature  or  ground  of  justification,  but  as  to  its 
connection  with  sanctification,  and  the  relative  importance 
of  the  two. 

In  his  exegesis  of  the  passage  under  consideration,  he  is 
undoubtedly  right  in  so  far  as  he  makes  the  leading  thought 
to  be,  not  imputed^  but  imparted^  righteousness  through 
Christ ;  salvation  from  sin,  as  well  as  from  death,  resulting 
from  sin.  And  he  has  rendered  an  important  service  to 
theology  and  practical  religion  by  showing  so  clearly  that  it 
is  upon  salvation  from  sin  that  the  apostle  lays  the  chief 
stress.  As  sin  is  a  greater  evil  than  punishment,  so  deliver¬ 
ance  from  sin  is  a  greater  blessing  than  deliverance  from 
punishment.  The  salvation  we  need  is  inward  and  spiritual, 
more  than  outward  and  forensic.  To  be  pronounced  right¬ 
eous  before  the  law  would  avail  little  without  being  righteous 
in  character. 

Dr.  Forbes  evidently  feels  the  difficulties  which  attend  the 
old  doctrine  of  imputation,  but  is,  at  best,  only  partially 
successful  in  removing  them.  A  sounder  philosophy  of  the 
nature  of  sin  would,  we  think,  make  him  a  better  exegete 
and  a  more  consistent  theologian.  It  can  hardly  be  other¬ 
wise  than  that  a  man  should  have  an  unmanageable  element 
in  his  theology  who  believes  that  sin  is  something  which 
can  be  inherited  precisely  as  are  physical  qualities,  becoming 
by  natural  birth  “  an  essential  part  of  our  nature.” 

There  are  many  things  in  Dr.  Forbes’s  Commentary  which 
indicate  a  mind  feeling  for  the  way  that  leads  from  Scottish 
theology  to  New  England  theology,  which  was  opened  by 
President  Edwmrds.  In  some  respects  his  theological  status 
seems  to  resemble  that  of  President  Edwards  when  he  was 
so  earnestly  laboring  to  develop  a  “  consistent  Calvinism.” 
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He  retains  the  old  terminology,  but  cannot  retain,  un¬ 
modified,  the  old  doctrine.  He  is  a  thorough  Calvinist, 
but  is  not  yet,  according  to  the  New  England  standard,  a 
»  consistent  Calvinist.” 

We  have  not  attempted  to  show  how  he  has  employed 
parallelism  to  reach  his  exegetical  conclusions.  Indeed, 
allowing  that  his  theory  of  parallelism  is  true,  and  is  exem¬ 
plified  in  this  Epistle,  we  can  but  think  that  he  greatly  over¬ 
estimates  the  advantages  which,  as  a  commentator,  he  derives 
from  it.  His  fine  power  of  analysis  renders  any  such  aid 
needless ;  and  results  which  he  credits  to  the  principles  of 
parallelism,  we  can  but  think  are  due  to  his  own  logical  and 
philological  skill. 


ARTICLE  VII. 

REVELATION  AND  INSPIRATION. 

BY  MV.  B.  P.  BARROWS,  D.D.,  LATELY  PROFESSOR  OP  HEBREW  LITERATUBK 
IN  ANDOVER  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

NO.  VII. 

ANTECEDENTS  OF  THE  GOSPEL  HISTORY. 

From  the  great  central  truth  of  our  Lord’s  supernatural 
manifestation,  we  legitimately  infer,  as  has  been  shown  in 
a  previous  number,  the  probability  of  subsequent  super¬ 
natural  revelations,  such  as  those  recorded  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  and  everywhere  implied  in  the  apostolic 
Epistles.  With  even  greater  certainty  may  we  infer  the 
c.vistenee  of  antecedent^  preparatory  revelations.  Consider, 
for  a  moment,  how  much  is  implied  in  the  great  historic  fact 
that  the  Father  sent  his  8on  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
and  that  he  certified  to  men  his  heavenly  mission,  as  well  by 
the  supernatural  character  of  his  teaching  as  by  the  stu¬ 
pendous  series  of  supernatural  w'orks  whiclr  he  performed. 
It  establishes  at  once  the  fundamental  principle  that  super¬ 
natural  interposition  enters  into  the  plan  of  the  divine 
VoL.  XXVII.  NOi  108.  91 
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government ;  that  it  is  not,  as  some  would  have  us  believe 
a  government  of  pure  natural  law,  behind  which  the  Creator 
hides  himself  forever,  and  through  which  alone  his  existence 
and  attributes  can  be  inferred ;  but  rather  a  government 
administered  in  the  interest  of  the  rational  intelligences 
whom  he  has  made  capable  of  having  communion  with  him¬ 
self,  and  to  whom  he  holds  the  relation  of  a  moral  governor. 
If  their  wants  require  immediate  manifestations  of  himself, 
outside  of  the  laws  of  nature,  such  manifestations  will  be 
made,  and  their  supernatural  character  certified  to  those 
who  receive  them.  Since,  moreover,  the  whole  order  of 
providence,  as  well  as  of  nature,  is  “  first  the  blade,  then 
the  ear,  after  that  the  full  corn  in  the  ear,”  we  infer,  natu¬ 
rally  enough,  that  such  a  mighty  supernatural  manifestation 
as  we  have  in  the  appearance  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  which  is 
certainly  “  tlic  full  corn  in  the  ear,”  must  have  been  preceded 
by  “  the  blade  ”  and  “  the  ear.”  More  reasonable  would  it 
be  to  believe  that  the  fields  white  for  the  harvest  had  been 
preceded  by  no  seed-time,  than  that  the  way  for  the  advent 
of  the  Son  of  God  had  not  been  prepared  by  previous  super¬ 
natural  revelations. 

Then,  again,  it  was  not  by  chance  that  the  Messiah  ap¬ 
peared,  not  in  Egypt  in  the  days  of  Pharaoh,  nor  in  Nineveh 
or  Babylon  or  Greece  or  Rome,  but  among  the  Jewish 
people,  who  alone  were  prepared  for  his  advent. 

That  a  belief  in  the  unity  of  God  and  in  his  infinite  per¬ 
fections,  not  to  specify  other  particulars,  was  a  necessary 
foundation  for  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity,  all  of 
which  are  overlaid  by  that  of  trinity  in  unity,  is  self-evident. 
Now,  this  belief  was  peculiar  to  the  Jews,  in  contrast  with 
all  the  other  ancient  nations ;  and  it  was  held,  moreover, 
not  simply  as  a  speculative  doctrine  by  a  few  philosophers, 
but  in  a  practical  way  by  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  that, 
often,  in  the  face  of  hitter  and  long-continued  persecution. 
No  other  example  of  a  whole  nation  receiving  and  holding 
firmly  this  fundamental  doctrine  of  religion  existed  in  that 
age ;  and  no  adequate  explanation  of  this  grand  fact  has 
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ever  been  given,  except  that  it  was  brought  about  by  a  series 
of  supernatural  revelations,  such  as  are  recorded  in  the  Old 
Testament.  The  attempt  to  account  for  it  from  the  original 
peculiarity  of  the  Hebrew  mind  ^  is  simply  an  absurd  expe¬ 
dient,  adopted  only  to  avoid  the  admission  of  the  supernatural 
element  in  the  history  of  the  Israelitish  people.  Admit  the 
historic  reality  of  the  divine  revelations  recorded  in  the 
Hebrew  scriptures,  and  we  see  at  once  how  the  way  for  the 
Saviour’s  advent  was  prepared,  and  why  he  was  of  the  seed 
of  Abraham  according  to  the  flesh.  Deny  the  historic  reality 
of  these  preparatory  revelations,  and  we  have  a  mystery, 
but  not  one  of  divine  origin.  It  is  simply  a  man-made 
mystery,  created  in  the  interest  of  those  who  have  decided 
beforehand  that  the  true  supernatural  is  an  impossibility, 
and  that,  accordingly,  its  existence  anywhere  in  the  line  of 
human  history  must  be  stoutly  denied  in  the  face  of  all 
possible  evidence. 

But  the  impossibility  of  the  attempt  to  dissever  the  reve¬ 
lations  of  the  New  Testament  from  the  preparatory  revelations 
of  the  Old  appears  most  clearly  when  we  consider  the  explicit 
declarations  of  our  Saviour,  and,  after  him,  of  his  apostles, 
oil  this  point.  If  we  know  anything  whatever  concerning 
the  teachings  of  our  Lord,  we  know  that  he  constantly 
affirmed  that  he  had  come  in  accordance  with  the  prophecies 
of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  anticipate 
the  question  of  the  inspiration  of  the  record.  We  need  only 
assume  (what  we  are  abundantly  warranted  to  do,  as  has 

1  As  is  done  by  Renan :  “  La  conscience  sdmitique  est  claire,  mais  pen 
e'tendue ;  elle  comprend  inarveilleusenient  1’  unite,  elle  ne  sait  pas  atteindre  la 
multiplicitc.  Le  monoth^isme  on  rcsiune  et  en  explique  tous  les  caractercs.’' 
“  The  Semitic  conscience  is  clear,  but  narrow.  It  has  a  marvellous  compre¬ 
hension  of  unity,  but  cannot  attain  to  the  idea  of  multiplicity.  Monotheism  sums 
up  and  explains  all  its  characteristics.”  —  Langues  semitiques,  i.  1,  where  one 
may  see  much  more  to  the  same  purport.  In  accordance  with  his  fundamental 
principle,  that  no  such  thing  as  a  supernatural  element  exists  in  human  history, 
Renan  makes  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews  simply  a  natural  development  from 
“  the  Semitic  conscience  ” ;  and  that  in  the  face  of  a  stupendous  system  of 
supernatural  revelations,  culminating  in  the  appearance  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
and  as  well  attested  as  historic  facts  can  be. 
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been  shown  in  previous  numbers)  that  the  evangelists  were 
honest  and  competent  men,  and  that  they  have  faithfully 
reported  the  substance  of  our  Lord’s  teaching.  If  there 
were  in  his  discourses  only  here  and  there  a  remote  allusion 
to  the  prophecies  concerning  him  contained  in  the  Hebrew 
scriptures,  there  might  be  some  show  of  reason  in  the  hy¬ 
pothesis  that  the  disciples  misapprehended  their  Master’s 
meaning.  But  his  declarations  on  this  point  are  so  numerous 
and  explicit  that  such  an  explanation  is  not  to  be  thought 
of  for  a  moment.  It  was  with  two  of  them  a  matter  of  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge  that,  “beginning  at  Moses  and  all  the 
prophets,  he  expounded  unto  them  in  all  the  scriptures  the 
things  concerning  himself”  ^ ;  and  with  all  of  them  that  he 
said,  after  his  resurrection,  in  reference  to  his  past  teachings: 
“  These  are  the  words  which  I  spake  unto  you  while  I  was 
yet  wuth  you,  that  all  things  must  be  fulfilled  which  were 
written  in  the  law  of  Moses  and  in  the  prophets  and  in  the 
Psalms  concerning  me.”^  Notice  that  our  Lord,  in  this 
last  instance,  refers,  not  to  certain  specific  declarations,  but 
to  the  broad  current  of  his  teachings.  That  in  him  were 
fulfilled  the  prophecies  and  types  of  the  Old  Testament  ap¬ 
pears  in  every  variety  of  form  in  the  writings  of  the  New. 
The  Hebrew  scriptures  constitute,  so  to  speak,  the  warp  into 
which  the  Saviour  wove  the  web  of  his  daily  instructions. 
“  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law  or  the 
prophets :  I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil.”  ®  Here 
we  have  the  shuttle  of  the  New  Testament  flying  in  the 
warp  of  the  Old  under  the  Saviour’s  own  hand,  and 
lengthening  out  the  gospel  web  from  day  to  day.  If,  now, 
a  stray  thread  or  two  of  Hebrew  prophecy  had  found  its 
way  into  this  warp,  unlike  all  the  rest  in  substance  and 
color,  we  might,  porliaps,  attempt  to  dissect  it  out  as  some¬ 
thing  foreign  and  accidental.  But  we  find,  upon  examina¬ 
tion,  that  the  warp  itself  is  made  up  of  Old  Testament 
materials ;  and  to  dissever  all  these  from  our  Lord’s  dis¬ 
courses  would  be  to  remove  all  the  threads  of  the  warp,  and 
1  Luke  xxiv.  27.  ^  Luke  xxiv.  44.  ®  Matt.  t.  17. 
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then  the  web  itself  would  be  gone.  There  are  some  who 
seem  inclined  to  treat  the  New  Testament  with  much 
respect,  while  they  speak  disparagingly  of  the  Old.  We 
should  like  to  ask  them  whether  they  do  or  do  not  believe 
that  Christ  and  his  apostles  claimed  to  stand  on  the  platform 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Did  any  unbiased  reader  ever  gain 
from  the  perusal  of  the  New  Testament  any  other  idea  than 
that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  came  in  accordance  with  a  bright 
train  of  supernatural  revelations,  going  before,  and  preparing 
the  way  for  his  advent  ?  The  answer  is,  No.  This  idea  is 
so  incorporated  into  the  very  substance  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  that  it  must  stand  or  fall  with  it. 

But  there  is  another  and  a  deeper  view  of  the  unity  of  the 
plan  of  redemption.  We  find  the  Old  Testament  thickly 
sown  with  those  great  {)rinciplcs  which  underlie  the  gospel, 
and  the  removal  of  which  would  be  the  removal  of  its  very 
foundations.  Here  we  specify  the  following  particulars  : 

1.  The  fallen  condition  of  man^  which  is  the  substratum 
of  the  plan  of  redemption  through  Christ.  From  the  open¬ 
ing  chapters  of  Genesis  we  learn  that  alienation  from  God, 
with  the  extreme  wickedness  that  necessarily  accompanies 
it,  is  not  the  original  condition  of  the  race.  Man’s  normal 
state,  if  we  may  so  speak,  is  that  of  holy  communion  with 
God.  In  that  state  he  was  created  ;  from  that  state  he  fell ; 
and  to  that  state  it  is  the  end  of  the  gospel  to  restore  him. 
“  For  this  purpose  the  Son  of  God  was  manifested,”  says  the 
bosom  disciple,  “  that  he  might  destroy  the  works  of  the 
devil.”  1  These  arc  the  very  works  described  in  the  narra¬ 
tive  under  consideration,  namely,  the  seduction  of  man  from 
his  allegiance  to  God,  with  the  misery  and  death  that  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  primitive  Hebrew  narrative  contains,  then,  the 
key  to  the  plan  of  redemption.  So  it  is  plainly  regarded 
by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament.  The  apostle  Paul 
makes  the  universality  of  man’s  fallen  condition  through 
the  sill  of  Adam  the  platform  on  which  is  built  the  univers¬ 
ality  of  the  provisions  of  salvation  through  Christ.  “  As  by 


1 1  John  iii.  8. 
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the  offence  of  one  judgment  came  upon  all  men  to  condem¬ 
nation,  even  so  by  the  righteousness  of  one  the  free  gift 
came  upon  all  men  unto  justification.  For  as  by  one  man’s 
disobedience  many  were  made  sinners,  so  by  the  obedience 
of  one  shall  many  be  made  righteous.”  ^  “  Since  by  man 
came  death,  by  man  came  also  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 
For  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made 
alive.”  2  How  could  the  original  transaction  of  the  fall 
through  the  wiles  of  the  devil,  and  the  manifestation  of 
God’s  Son  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil,  be  more  indis¬ 
solubly  bound  together,  as  parts  of  one  great  whole,  than  in 
these  words  of  an  inspired  apostle  ?  It  should  be  added  that 
the  Saviour  himself  recognizes  unmistakably  the  primitive 
transaction  in  Eden,  when  he  says  of  the  devil ;  “  He  was  a 
murderer  from  the  beginning,  and  abode  not  in  the  truth, 
because  there  is  no  truth  in  him.  When  he  speaketh  a  lie, 
he  speaketh  of  his  own  ;  for  he  is  a  liar,  and  the  father  of 
it.”  ^  He  was  the  first  who  uttered  a  lie  in  this  world,  and 
thus  he  is  the  father  of  it;  and  by  lying  he  seduced  the 
human  race  into  sin,  and  thus  made  himself  their  murderer; 
for  “  the  wages  of  sin  is  death,”  “  and  so  death  passed  upon 
all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned.” 

2.  The  Abraliamic  covenant  connects  itself  immediately 
and  indissolubly  with  the  mission  and  work  of  Christ.  It 
was  made  with  Abraham,  not  for  himself  and  his  posterity 
alone,  but  for  all  mankind :  “  In  thy  seed  shall  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed.”  ^  It  was,  moreover,  purely 
spiritual  in  its  character,  the  condition  of  its  blessings  being 
faith  alone.  Paul  urges,  with  great  force,  the  fact  that  this 
covenant  was  made  with  Abraham  before  his  circumcision, 
lest  any  should  say  that  it  was  conditioned,  wholly  or  in 
part,  upon  a  carnal  ordinance.  Having  said  that  Abraham’s 
faith  was  reckoned  to  him  for  righteousness,  he  raises  the 
question  :  “  How  was  it  then  reckoned  ?  When  he  was  in 
circumcision,  or  in  uncircumcision  ?  Not  in  circumcision, 
but  in  uncircumcisiou.  And  he  received  the  sign  of  cir- 
1  Rom.  V.  18,  19.  2  1  Cor.  xv.  21,  22.  *  John  viii.  44.  *  Gen.  xxii.  18. 
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ciimcision,  a  seal  of  the  righteousness  of  the  faith  which  he 
had  yet  being  uncircuracised,  that  he  might  be  the  father  of 
all  them  that  believe,  though  they  be  not  circumcised ;  that 
righteousness  might  be  imputed  to  them  also:  and  the 
father  of  circumcision  to  them  who  are  not  of  the  circum¬ 
cision  only,  but  who  also  walk  in  the  steps  of  that  faith  of 
our  father  Abraham,  which  he  had  being  yet  uncircum¬ 
cised.”  ^  Words  of  immense  significancy  !  Would  that  our 
modern  ritualists,  who  are  doting  on  rites  and  ceremonies, 
who  seem  to  be  unable  to  distinguish  the  outward  sign  from 
the  inward  spiritual  thing  which  it  shadows  forth,  and  who 
practically  exalt  the  letter  above  the  spirit,  might  study  and 
comprehend  the  deep  and  far-reaching  force  of  the  apostle’s 
argument !  Under  the  Old  Testament  the  seal  did  not 
make  the  covenant  valid  ;  for  the  covenant  existed  many 
years  before  the  seal  was  instituted.  Faith  was  the  only 
condition  of  Abraham’s  justification.  Hence  the  apostle 
argues  that  the  Gentiles  who  have  Abraham’s  faith  shall 
have  Abraham’s  justification  also,  though  they  be  uncircum¬ 
cised.  Upon  the  same  broad  and  spiritual  ground  ho  further 
argues  that  the  blessing  of  justification  pertains  not  to  the 
literal  seed  of  Abraham,  but  to  those  who  are  his  spiritual 
seed  by  virtue  of  possessing  his  faith :  “  Therefore  it  is  of 
faith,  that  it  might  be  by  grace ;  to  the  end  the  promise 
might  be  sure  to  all  the  seed  ;  not  to  that  only  which  is  of 
the  law,  but  to  that  also  which  is  of  the  faith  of  Abraham, 
who  is  the  father  of  us  all,  as  it  is  written,  I  have  made  thee 
a  father  of  many  nations.”  ^  The  historic  fact  that  many 
nations  literally  descended  from  Abraham  adumbrated  the 
higher  fact  that  he  is  the  father  of  all  who  exercise  his  faith, 
and  thus  inherit  his  justification. 

But  again,  if  we  look  at  the  promise  itself  embodied  in  the 
Abrahamic  covenant :  “  In  thee  shall  all  the  families  of  the 
earth  be  blessed,”  we  find  it  to  be  the  very  substance  of 
the  gospel.  So  the  apostle  argues :  “  The  scripture,  fore¬ 
seeing  that  God  would  justify  the  heatlien  through  faith, 
1  Rom.  iv.  10-12.  2  Rom.  iv.  16,  17.. 
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preached  before  [announced  beforehand]  the  gospel  unto 
Abraham,  saying,  In  thee  shall  all  nations  bo  blessed.”  ^ 
It  was,  in  deed  and  in  truth,  an  annunciation  beforehand  to 
Abraham  of  the  gospel ;  for  the  incarnation  and  work  of 
Christ  are,  according  to  the  uniform  representation  of  the 
New  Testament,  nothing  else  but  the  carrying  out  of  the 
covenant  made  with  Abraham  —  a  covenant  (1)  made  for 
all  mankind,  (2)  conditioned  on  faith  alone,  (3)  having 
Christ  for  its  end  and  fulfilment.  Here,  then,  we  have 
another  bond  of  conncclion  between  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  New,  and  a  bond  which  attaches  itself  to  the  very  sub¬ 
stance  of  both. 

But  still  further :  While  God  has  thus  indissolubly  linked 
to  the  incarnation  of  his  Son  this  high  transaction  with 
Abraham,  he  has,  at  the  same  time,  connected  it  with  the 
first  promise  made  to  man  in  Eden,  and  thus  with  the  fall 
of  man  through  the  agency  of  the  devil.  The  promise  in 
Eden  was  that  the  seed  of  the  woman  should  bruise  the 
serpent’s  head  ;  the  promise  to  Abraliam  was  that  his  seed, 
which  is  this  very  seed  of  the  woman,  should  bless  all  the 
families  of  mankind.  This  blessing  Jesus  of  Nazareth  be¬ 
stows  by  bruising  the  serpent’s  head,  or,  in  the  language  of 
John,  destroying  tlie  works  of  the  devil.  The  two  promises 
are,  tlien,  in  their  inmost  nature,  one  and  the  same,  and 
their  fulfilment  constitutes  the  work  of  Christ.  Whoever 
has  obtained  a  glimpse  of  this  internal  connection  between 
the  different  parts  of  revelation,  will  never  again  think  of 
separating  the  Old  Testament  from  the  New. 

3.  The  Mosaic  economy  had  its  end  in  Christ.  Its  general 
scope  is  thus  summed  up  by  the  apostle :  “  The  law  was  our 
schoolmaster  to  bring  us  unto  Christ,  that  we  might  be  justi¬ 
fied  by  faith.”  ^  It  is,  then,  to  be  judged  not  absolutely,  but 
with  reference  to  this  its  high  end.  The  training  to  which 
it  subjected  the  Israelitish  people  was  severe ;  but,  rebellious 
and  stiff-necked  as  they  were,  and  surrounded,  moreover, 
by  polytheism  and  idolatry,  all  its  severity  was  necessary  to 
1  Gal.  iu.  8.  2  Gal.  iu.  24. 
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fit  them  for  their  high  office  as  the  covenant  people,  through 
wlioin  tlie  gospel  should  afterwards  be  given  to  the  world. 
The  rites  which  it  imposed  were  burdensome  through  their 
multiplicity ;  for  the  nation  was  then  in  its  childhood  and 
pupilage,’  ^  and  needed  to  be  treated  accordingly.  As  to 
the  objection,  so  much  insisted  upon  by  some,  that  the 
Mosaic  institutions  were  exclusive  in  their  character  —  a 
religion  for  one  nation  only,  while  all  the  other  nations  were 
left  in  ignorance  —  it  can  be  answered  in  a  summary  way. 
The  Mosaic  economy  was  a  partial,  preparatory  to  a  uni¬ 
versal,  dispensation.  God's  plan  was  to  bring  one  nation 
into  special  relation  to  himself,  to  root  out  of  it  idolatry, 
and  educate  it  by  a  scries  of  divinely  appointed  institutions 
for  the  advent  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  then  to  propagate  the 
gospel  from  this  nation  as  a  centre  throughout  all  the  earth. 
It  belongs  to  the  objector  to  propose  some  better  way.  As 
well  might  he  complain  of  the  procedure  of  a  military  com¬ 
mander  that,  instead  of  spreading  his  army  at  the  outset 
over  a  whole  province,  he  concentrated  it  on  one  strong 
point.  Let  him  wait  patiently,  and  he  will  find  Uiat  in 
gaining  this  point  the  commander  gains  the  whole  country. 
Looking  at  the  Mosaic  economy,  then,  with  reference  to  its 
end,  we  find  it  inlaid  with  three  institutions,  each  of  which 
adumbrates  the  Messiah,  and  prepares  the  way  for  his  ad¬ 
vent.  These  are  the  prophetic,  the  kingly,  and  the  priestly. 

The  prophetic  institution  consisted  in  an  order  of  men 
divinely  commissioned  by  God  to  reveal  to  tlie  covenant  peo¬ 
ple  his  will  for  their  salvation.  The  point  of  special  impor¬ 
tance  here  is,  that  they  were  men  addressing  their  fdlow-men 
in  God's  name.  From  the  blazing  summit  of  Sinai  God 
himself  spake  to  the  whole  congregation.  But  this  mode  of 
communication  they  could  not  endure,  and  they  besought 
him,  through  Moses,  that  it  might  be  discontinued :  “  speak 
thou  with  us,”  they  said,  “and  we  will  hear ;  but  let  not  God 
speak  with  us,  lest  we  die.”  ^  Of  this  request  God  approved ; 
and  in  the  promise  which  lie  gave  in  connection  with  it,  he 


^  Gal.  iv.  1-3. 
VoL.  XXVU.  No.  108. 
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unfolded,  on  the  side  of  divine  revelation,  the  whole  economy 
of  redemption  :  “  I  will  raise  them  up  a  prophet  from  among 
their  brethren  like  unto  thee,  and  will  put  my  words  in  his 
mouth,  and  he  shall  speak  unto  them  all  that  I  shall  command 
him.”  1  How  exactly  is  the  prophetical  office  of  Christ  here 
portrayed !  He  came  in  human  nature,  a  man  like  his  breth¬ 
ren  to  whom  he  was  sent,  and  he  spake  to  them  all  that  the 
Father  who  sent  him  had  commanded  him.  “  My  doctrine 
is  not  mine,”  said  he,  “  but  his  that  sent  me.”  ^  “  He  that 
sent  me  is  true  ;  and  I  speak  to  the  world  those  things  which 
I  have  heard  of  him.”  ^  “  All  things  that  I  have  heard  of 
my  Father  I  have  made  known  unto  you.”  ^  But  how  did 
this  promise  of  the  Great  Prophet  to  come  in  the  latter  day 
from  among  their  brethren  meet  tlie  wants  of  the  generation 
who  preferred  through  Moses  the  request  that  we  are  con¬ 
sidering?  We  answer:  the  promise  that  the  great  antitype 
should  be  one  of  their  brethren,  contained  in  itself  the  pledge 
that  God  would  hereafter  adopt  this  mode  of  communicating 
his  will  to  men  in  all  the  preparatory  revelations  which  he 
should  make.  The  coming  of  the  Messiah  in  human  nature 
was  delayed  for  many  centuries ;  but  God  sent  as  his  fore¬ 
runners  a  series  of  prophets,  who  not  only  foretold  liis  advent, 
but  tyyijied  his  office  in  the  fact  that  they  were  men  sent  by 
God  to  speak  to  their  fellow-men.  By  this  fundamental 
principle  — that  God  would  address  man  through  man  — 
the  old  and  new  dispensations  are  linked  together  as  parts 
of  one  great  whole. 

The  kingly  office  of  the  Messiah  connects  itself  with  that 
of  the  Old  Testament  in  a  special  way.  Not  only  did  the 
headship  given  by  God  to  David  and  his  successors  over  the 
covenant  people  adumbrate  the  higher  headship  of  Christ, 
but  David  had  from  God  the  promise,  “  Thine  house  and  thy 
kingdom  shall  be  established  forever”;®  a  promise  which 
could  only  be  fulfilled  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  “  the  seed  of 
David  according  to  the  flesh,”  and  which  was  so  fulfilled  in 

*  John  viii.  26. 

®  2  Sam.  vii.  16. 


1  Dent,  xviii.  18. 

*  John  XV.  15. 


2  John  vii.  16. 
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him,  according  to  the  express  declaration  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment:  “The  Lord  God  shall  give  unto  him  the  throne  of  his 
father  David,  and  he  shall  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob 
forever,  and  of  his  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end.”  ^  It  is 
true  that  tlie  people  were  sharply  rebuked  for  asking  of  God, 
through  Samuel,  a  king,  because  the  motives  on  which  their 
request  was  founded  were  low  and  and  unworthy,  having 
their  origin  in  an  unbelieving  and  worldly  spirit.  Neverthe¬ 
less  God  granted  their  petition,  because  it  was  his  purpose 
to  adumbrate  in  the  kingly  office  thus  established,  that  of 
him  who  is  “  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords.”  The  victo¬ 
rious  might  wherewith  God  endowed  David,  and  his  many 
interpositions  in  behalf  of  him  and  his  successors  on  the 
throne,  were  anticipations  and  pledges  of  the  all-conquering 
power  of  David’s  greater  Son,  to  whom  should  be  given 
dominion  over  all  nations.^ 

Of  the  priestly  office,  with  the  blood  of  the  sacrifices  con¬ 
nected  with  it,  the  very  substance  is  the  prefiguration  of 
“  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world.” ^  By  the  stream  of  sacrificial  blood  which  flowed 
from  the  Jewish  altar  was  shadowed  forth  the  great  funda¬ 
mental  truth  of  redemption,  that  “without  shedding  of  blood 
is  no  remission  ”  and  by  the  continued  flow  of  that  stream 
from  age  to  age  was  further  indicated  its  own  inefficiency  to 
take  away  sin  —  the  fact  that  it  was  not  itself  the  expiation 
that  human  guilt  demanded,  but  only  a  type  of  that  expiation. 
So  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews  argues :  “  The  law  having  a 
shadow  of  good  things  to  come,  and  not  the  very  image  of 
the  things,  can  never,  by  the  same  sacrifices  which  they  offer 
continually,  year  by  year,  make  the  comers  thereunto  perfect. 
For  then  would  they  not  have  ceased  to  be  offered  ?  because 
that  the  worshippers  once  purged  should  have  had  no  more 
conscience  of  sins.  But  in  those  sacrifices  there  is  a  remem- 

^  Luke  i.  32,  33. 

*  See  this  subject  discussed  at  large  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  1854,  in  the 
Article  entitled :  “  The  Relation  of  David’s  Family  to  the  Messiah,”  pp. 
306-328. 

®  John  i.  29. 


*  Heb.  ix  22. 
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brance  again  made  of  sins  every  year.  For  it  is  not  possible 
that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  should  take  away  sin.”  i 
Christ,  on  the  contrary,  offers  but  one  sacrifice,  because  that 
has  a  perfect  power  of  expiation :  “  Every  priest  standeth 
daily  ministering  and  offering  oftentimes  the  same  sacrifices 
which  can  never  take  away  sins :  but  this  man,  after  he  had 
offered  one  sacrifice  for  sins,  forever  sat  down  on  the  right 
hand  of  God.”^  If  anything  is  fully  taught  in  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament,  it  is,  (1)  the  sacrificial  and  propitiatory  nature  of 
our  Lord’s  death — that  he  came  “  to  give  his  life  a  ransom 
for  many”  (more  literally,  “  a  ransom  instead  of  many”)3j 
that  his  own  self  bear  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree ”4; 
that  he  “  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being  made 
a  curse  for  us  ”  ;  ^  that  God  “  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us  who 
knew  no  sin  ;  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of 
God  in  him  and  that  God  “  hath  set  him  forth  to  be  a 
propitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his  right¬ 
eousness  for  the  remission  ”  [passing  by]  of  sins  that  are  past, 

through  the  forbearance  of  God, . that  he  might  be  just, 

and  the  justifier  of  him  who  believes  in  Jesus”";  (2)  that 
this  sacrificial  and  propitiatory  offering  of  himself  on  Calvary 
was  adumbrated  by  the  Aaronic  priesthood,  with  its  system 
of  bloody  offerings.  If  we  I'eceive  the  New  Testament  doc- 

1  Heb.  X.  1-4.  2  Heb,  x.  11, 12.  ®  Matt.  xx.  28;  Mark  x.  45. 

*  I  Pet.  ii.  24.  ®  Gal.  iii.  13.  ®  2  Cor.  v.  21. 

Rom.  iii,  25,  26.  Every  word  of  this  weighty  passage,  which  the  apostle 
gives,  not  in  a  rhetorical,  but  in  a  sober,  doctrinal  form,  deserves  careful  con¬ 
sideration.  The  original  reads  thus  :  *Oy  vpofOfro  6  0fbs  tKaaT-fipioi>  diii 
irtcTTtws  aiiTov  aiuari,  tls  tT/s  SiKaioffvvrjs  avrov  Sib,  ri/v  irdptaiy  ruv 

irpoyfyoyoTuv  auapTripiruy  iy  ry  ayoxv  fov  Qeov,  irphs  iytSdlty  r^s  Sinaioevyrjs 
ainov  4y  ry  yvv  Kaip'S,  tls  dvai  a^rhv  S'tKaioy  Kal  SiKatovyra  rhv  vlffTfus 
'Iriaov  ;  and  it  may  be  literally  rendered :  “  Whom  God  set  forth,  a  propitiation, 
through  faith,  in  his  blood,  for  the  manifestation  of  his  righteousness  in  respect 
to  the  overlooking  of  past  sins  through  the  forbearance  of  God-— a  manifestation 
of  his  righteousness  at  the  present  time ;  in  order  that  he  may  be  just,  and  the 
justifier  of  him  that  believeth  in  Jesus.”  These  words  teach,  as  explicitly  as 
human  language  can  express  it,  the  great  doctrine  that  our  Lord  offered  up 
himself  a  sacrifice  to  satisfy  divine  justice,  and  did  satisfy  it;  so  that  through 
his  propitiatory  sacrifice  God  can  be  just,  while  he  justifies  all  who  believe  in 
Jesus. 
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trine  of  our  Lord’s  sacrificial  death,  then  the  divinely  ap¬ 
pointed  priesthood  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  its  sacrificial 
blood  flowing  from  age  to  age,  appears  as  a  shadow  indeed, 
but  the  shadow  of  a  great  and  solemn  reality.  We  have  in 
the  Old  Testament  the  type,  and  in  the  New  the  great  Anti- 
type.  Thus  the  inward,  vital  connection  of  the  two  parts  of 
revelation  appears  in  its  full  glory.  But  the  moment  we 
deny  or  explain  away  the  sacrificial  and  propitiatory  nature 
of  our  Lord’s  death,  thus  reducing  its  efficacy  to  the  softening, 
subduing,  and  winning  power  which  it  exerts  over  the 
human  heart,  we  make  the  Levitical  priesthood  and  sacrifices 
a  shadow,  not  of  good  things  to  come,  but  of  a  nonentity ; 
and  thus  we  violently  disrupt  the  economy  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  from  that  of  the  New.  Christ  no  longer  fulfils  in  his 
own  person  the  Levitical  priesthood  and  sacrifices  ;  for  if 
these  latter  adumbrate  anything,  it  is  that  of  intercession 
between  God  and  man  through  the  offering  of  blood  on  man's 
behalf ;  just  as  the  New  Testament  everywhere  refers  for¬ 
giveness  of  sin  to  the  efficacy  of  Christ’s  blood.^ 

Since,  therefore,  the  Old  Testament  has  so  many  and 
such  vital  connections  with  the  New  —  connections  not  of 
external  character  merely,  but  which  enter  into  the  very 
substance  of  both  ;  since  its  whole  scope  and  aim  is  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  way  for  the  Messiah,  to  adumbrate  his  offices,  and 
to  educate  the  covenant  people  for  his  coming,  we  need  not 
wonder  at  the  constant  appeals  which  the  Saviour  and  his 
apostles  make  to  its  pages.  It  is  throughout  a  perpetual 
prophecy  of  the  gospel,  and  so  they  manifestly  regard  it. 

It  would  now  bo  interesting  to  follow  out  historically  the 
development  in  prophecy  of  the  Messianic  idea.  We  are  able 
to  give  only  the  salient  points  of  prophetic  revelation,  omit¬ 
ting  all  minor  details. 

The  original  promise  in  Eden:  “I  will  put  enmity  between 
thee  and  the  woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed ; 

^  Acts  XX.  28;  Rom.  iii.  25;  Eph.  i.  7;  Col.  i.  14;  Heb.  ix.  12-14;  1  Pet. 
i.  19 ;  Rev.  v,  9 ;  and,  more  than  all,  the  solemn  declaration  connected  with 
the  cncharistic  enp:  “This  is  my  blood  of  the  new  testament,  which  is  shed  for 
many,  for  the  remission  of  sins.”  —  Matt.  xxvi.  28,  and.  the  parallel  passages. 
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it  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  its  heel,”i 
received  in  the  wisdom  of  God  a  form  admitting  of  indefinite 
expansion  and  development.  It  contained,  and  was  intended 
to  contain,  in  a  germinal  way,  the  whole  future  history  of 
redemption.  Its  deep  meaning  is  not  to  be  measured  by 
the  little  which  our  first  parents  could  comprehend  con¬ 
cerning  it,  but  by  the  mind  of  God,  wlio,  in  giving  it,  saw 
the  end  from  the  beginning.  To  their  apprehension  the 
curse  may  have  fallen  only  on  the  literal  serpent ;  but  in 
the  intention  of  God  it  came  on  him  symbolically,  wliile 
its  real  contents  rested  on  the  true  author  of  the  apostasy, 
“that  old  serpent  which  is  the  devil  and  Satan  ”2  —  that 
primitive  murderer  and  liar,  whose  seed  are  all  that  are  like 
him,  and  follow  him  in  his  persecution  of  the  seed  of  the 
woman.®  This  seed  of  the  woman,  again,  is  Christ ;  not  in 
his  simple  personality,  but  as  the  great  head  of  God’s  king¬ 
dom.  It  is  Christ  and  his  body,  the  church ;  or,  if  one 
prefer  to  say  so,  it  is  the  church  in  Christ,  her  head.  The 
promise  foretells  a  relentless  conflict  between  these  two 
seeds,  in  which  the  seed  of  the  serpent  shall  bruise  the  heel 
of  the  woman’s  seed,  but  never  prevail  against  it,  while  the 
seed  of  the  woman  shall  in  the  final  issue  bruise  the  serpent’s 
head.  The  reader  is  requested  to  notice  how  absolutely 
generic  this  promise  is.  No  time  is  specified.  No  single 
person  is  named,  or  any  line  of  offspring.  It  is  simply  the 
seed  of  the  woman. 

Coming  down,  now,  to  Abraham’s  day,  the  same  promise 
is  renewed  to  him,  with  an  important  limitation  :  “  In  thy 
seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed.”  ^  Beyond 
doubt  “  all  the  nations  ”  are  to  bo  blessed  in  the  way  speci¬ 
fied  in  the  original  promise,  by  the  bruising  of  the  serpent’s 
head ;  and  this  high  office  is  now  assigned  to  Abraham’s 
seed,  but  still  with  no  specification  of  a  particular  person. 

According  to  the  most  probable  interpretation  of  Jacob’s 
prophetic  words :  “  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah, 
nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  his  feet,  until  Shiloh  come” 

*  Gen.  iii.  15.  *  Rev.  xx.  2.  ®  John  viii.  44.  *  Gen.  xxii.  18. 
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(or,  “  until  he  come  unto  whom  it  belongs.”  Compare  Ezek. 
xxi.  27)  ;  “  and  unto  him  shall  the  gathering  ”  (or,  “  the 
obedience  ”)  “  of  the  people  be,”  ^  we  have  in  them,  for  the 
first  time,  an  intimation  of  a  personal  Redeemer  of  Judah’s 
line,  who  is  to  be  the  great  Pacificator  (Shiloh),  or  the  great 
King  to  whom  dominion  belongs,  and  who  shall  gather  the 
nations  to  his  standard.  But,  whatever  doubt  may  rest  on 
the  mind  of  any  one  in  respect  to  the  true  interpretation  of 
these  words,  we  have  in  the  promise  to  Moses  already  no¬ 
ticed  :  “  I  will  raise  them  up  a  prophet  from  their  brethren 
like  unto  thee,”  ^  a  clear  prediction  of  a  personal  Redeemer 
under  the  character  of  a  great  Prophet,  who  is  to  be,  like 
Moses,  the  Leader  of  God’s  people,  and  the  Mediator  between 
them  and  God. 

Passing  on,  now,  to  the  time  of  David,  we  have  the 
memorable  promise  of  Nathan  to  David :  “  I  will  set  up  thy 
seed  after  thee,  which  shall  proceed  out  of  thy  bowels,  and 
I  will  establish  his  kingdom.  He  shall  build  a  house  to  my 
name,  and  I  will  establisli  the  tlirone  of  his  kingdom  for¬ 
ever.”  3  In  the  words,  “  He  shall  build  a  house  to  my 
name,”  there  is  undoubtedly  a  reference  to  Solomon  and 
the  material  house  which  he  should  erect  on  Moriah.  But 
it  is  this  house  only  as  the  visible  centre  of  God’s  kingdom 
among  men  ;  and  it  is  Solomon  only  as  the  next  after  David 
in  a  royal  line  which  should  reign  over  God’s  people  forever. 
Notice  that  the  promise,  originally  made  to  the  seed  of  the 
woman  as  such,  afterwards  limited  to  the  seed  of  Abraham, 
then  to  the  seed  of  Judah,  is  now  once  more  restricted  to 
David’s  royal  line.  The  seed  of  the  woman,  moreover,  that 
is  to  crush  the  serpent’s  head,  is  invested  with  a  kingly  char¬ 
acter,  and  as  such  it  appears  afterwards  in  the  Psalms  and 
the  prophets.  The  king  that  sits  on  David’s  throne  is  in¬ 
vested  with  universal  dominion,  and  breaks  his  enemies  in 
pieces  with  a  rod  of  iron ;  ^  he  has  dominion  from  sea  to  sea, 

^  Gen.  xlix.  10.  *  Dent,  xviii.  15,  18. 

®  See  the  passage  at  large,  2  Sam.  vii.  12-16.  *  Ps.  ii. 
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and  from  the  river  to  the  ends  of  the  earth ;  all  kings  fall 
down  before  him,  and  all  nations  serve  him.^ 

His  superhuman  exaltation  is  intimated  in  such  words  as 
the  following ;  “  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit  thou  at 
my  right  Ijand,  until  I  make  thine  enemies  my  footstool  ”  2 ; 
“  I  will  make  thy  name  to  be  remembered  in  all  generations; 
therefore  shall  the  people  praise  thee  forever  and  ever.”  3 
And,  finally,  the  great  truth  that  it  is  in  one  of  David’s  de¬ 
scendants  that  these  magnificent  promises  meet,  is  fully  re¬ 
vealed  to  us  in  such  predictions  as  the  following:  “  Unto  us 
a  Child  is  born,  unto  us  a  Son  is  given ;  and  the  government 
shall  be  on  his  shoulder ;  and  his  name  shall  be  called 
Wonder,  Counselor,  mighty  God,  Father  of  eternity.  Prince 
of  peace.  Of  the  increase  of  his  government  and  peace 
there  shall  be  no  end,  upon  the  throne  of  David  and  upon 
his  kingdom,  to  order  it  and  to  establish  it  with  judgment 
and  with  justice,  from  henceforth  even  forever”^  “And 
there  shall  come  forth  a  rod  out  of  the  stem  of  Jesse,  and  a 
branch  shall  grow  out  of  his  roots ;  and  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  shall  rest  upon  him,  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  under¬ 
standing,  the  spirit  of  counsel  and  might,  the  spirit  of 
knowledge  and  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord.”  Under  his  dominion 
universal  peace  shall  prevail,  and  the  earth  “  be  full  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea.”  ® 

Meanwhile,  as  the  scroll  of  prophecy  is  gradually  unrolled, 
offices  and  attributes  are  ascribed  to  this  mighty  Son  of 
David  which  are  utterly  inconsistent  with  David’s  position 
in  the  theocracy,  and  to  human  appearance  inconsistent  with 
each  other.  The  priestly  office  was  by  the  law  of  Moses 
restricted  to  the  family  of  Aaron,  and  no  man  of  another 
tribe  might  presume  to  usurp  its  functions.  For  attempting 
to  burn  incense  in  the  temple  —  an  office  which  appertained 
to  the  priests  alone,  Uzziah  was  smitten  with  leprosy.®  Yet 
this  king  of  David’s  line  is  by  a  solemn  oatli  made  a  priest 

1  Ps.  Ixxii.  ‘Ps.  cx.  1.  *P3.  xlv.  17.  *  Isa.  ix.  6,  7. 

•  For  the  full  description  see  Isa.  xi.  1-9.  ®  2  Chron.  xxvi.  16-21. 
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forever,  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek.^  He  “  shall  bear 
the  glory,  and  sit  and  rule  upon  his  throne ;  and  he  shall 
be  a  priest  upon  his  throne.”  ^  This  mighty  King,  who  sits 
at  God’s  right  hand,  and  at  whose  riglit  hand  the  Lord 
stands  to  strike  through  kings  in  the  day  of  his  wrath,”  ^  is 
yet  oppressed  and  afflicted,  brought  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaugh¬ 
ter,  and  as  a  sheep  before  her  shearers  is  dumb,  so  he  openeth 
not  his  mouth.  It  pleases  the  Lord  to  bruise  liim,  and  to 
make  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin ;  he  pours  out  his  soul 
unto  death,  and  is  numbered  with  the  transgressors,  bears 
the  sins  of  many,  and  makes  intercession  for  the  trans¬ 
gressors.^  The  plot  continually  thickens,  till  it  becomes  to 
human  view  an  inextricable  maze.  Yet  when  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  appears,  all  becomes  plain.  He  unites  in  himself 
cliaracters  apparently  the  most  incompatible.  He  is  at  once 
the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  and  “  the  Lamb  that 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world.”  All  the  types  and 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  all  the  offices  of  the 
Mosaic  economy — the  prophetic,  the  kingly,  and  the  priestly 
—  find  in  him  their  end  and  their  fulfilment.  Faith  in  him 
is  the  key  which  opens  all  the  intricate  wards  of  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  prophecy  which  otherwise  remain  shut  to  human 
apprehension  ;  and  just  as  the  lock  and  the  key  are  parts  of 
one  whole,  so  are  the  revelations  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  New. 

Our  remaining  remarks  will  constitute  a  transition  from 
tlie  subject  of  revelation  to  that  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
record.  We  have  seen  that  the  gospel  is  built  on  the  plat¬ 
form  of  the  Old  Testament  —  that  it  is,  in  truth,  but  the 
consummation  of  a  connected  scries  of  divine  revelations 
begun  in  Eden.  It  is  a  natural  inference  that  the  record 
of  these  revelations  must  have  come  to  tlie  covenant  people 
with  divine  authority ;  and  such  an  experience  is  fully  war¬ 
ranted  by  the  uniform  manner  in  whicli  Christ  and  his 
apostles  refer  to  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament.  We 
have  now  in  mind,  not  so  much  the  express  statements  of 

^  Ps.  cx.  4.  2  Zech.  vi.  13.  ®  Ps.  cx.  *  Isa.  liii. 

VoL.  XXVn.  No.  108.  93 
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the  New  Testament,  like  the  celebrated  passage :  “  All 
scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God  ”  ^  and  the  apostle 
Peter’s  declaration :  “  For  prophecy  was  not  at  any  time 
given  by  the  will  of  man ;  but  holy  men  of  God  spake  as 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost —  we  have  not  so  much  in 
mind  these  express  declarations  as  the  reverential  attitude 
which  Christ  and  his  apostles  take  towards  the  writings  of 
the  Hebrew  scriptures,  and  the  confidence  with  which  they 
appeal  to  tlieir  doctrines  and  historic  statements ;  in  a  word, 
to  the  manifest  assumption  which  they  everywhere  make  of 
their  infallible  authority.  No  unprejudiced  man  can  read 
the  New  Testament  without  the  profound  conviction  that  its 
authors  did  thus  receive  the  Old,  and  that  herein  they 
truthfully  represented  the  position  of  Jesus  himself.  In  this 
respect  no  distinction  is  made  between  one  part  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  another.  The  whole  is  received  and  referred  to 
as  a  divinely  authoritative  record  of  God’s  dealings  with  men. 

Some  of  the  passages  already  quoted  to  show  the  insep¬ 
arable  connection  between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New, 
are  equally  pertinent  to  establish  the  divine  authority  ascribed 
by  the  Saviour  and  his  aposlles  to  the  record.  When,  for 
example,  the  risen  Jesus  said :  “  0  fools,  and  slow  of  heart 
to  believe  all  that  the  prophets  have  spoken,”  and  then, 

1  2  Tim.  iii.  16.  So  fur  as  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  is  concerned,  it  makes 
no  difference  whether  we  render  with  Calvin,  De  Wette,  Wiesinger,  and  many 
others,  as  is  done  by  our  version :  “  All  scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God, 
and  is  profitable,”  etc. ;  or,  after  the  Syriac,  Vulgate,  Origen,  Luther,  and  others 
(except  that  they  take  no  notice  of  the  Kai) :  ”  All  scripture  given  by  inspiration 
of  God  is  also  profitable,”  etc.  In  the  former  case  the  apostle  directly  affirms 
the  inspiration  of  all  scripture,  and  adds  that  it  is  profitable,  etc.  In  the  latter, 
he  assumes  inspiration  as  an  attribute  of  scripture,  whence  it  naturally  follows 
that  it  is  also  profitable.  We  say,  assumes,  for  with  a  “  Hebrew  of  the  He¬ 
brews  ”  no  distinction  of  scripture  into  inspired  and  uninspired  could  possibly 
have  been  thought  of.  It  is  of  scripture  as  inspired  that  he  makes  the  affirma¬ 
tion  that  it  is  also  profitable.  His  object,  says  Huther,  is  to  show  “  that  the 
scriptures,  as  inspired,  are  also  profitable  (kuI  serves  the  office  of  strength¬ 
ening).” 

2  Pet.  i.  21,  where  the  original  runs  thus :  Ou  yiip  0f\Tifiari  avOpivov  ijvc'xflij 
iroT€  (Robinson,  once,  /ormer/^ ;  but  better,  ever,  at  any  time,  irore  belonging  to  the 
preceding  negative,  as  in  Eph.  v.  29 ;  1  Thess.  ii.  5 ;  2  Pet.  i.  10)  irpopriTfla, 
*aAA’  vvb  irv€{ip.aros  aylov  <pfp6fAtifoi  i\i\ri<Tae  &yioi  d(ov  iedpanroi. 
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“beginning  at  Moses  and  all  the  prophets,  he  expounded  unto 
them  in  all  the  scriptures  the  things  concerning  himself”; 
and  afterwards  added  :  “  These  are  the  words  which  I  spake 
unto  you  while  I  was  yet  with  you,  that  all  things  must  be 
fulfilled  which  were  written  in  the  law  of  Moses,  and  in  the 
prophets,  and  in  the  Psalms  concerning  me,”  he  appeals  to 
the  record  of  ancient  prophecies  concerning  himself  as  in¬ 
vested  with  divine  authority.  So,  also,  in  his  question  to 
the  Pharisees  ;  “  What  think  ye  of  Christ  ?  Whose  son  is 
is  he?  They  say  unto  him.  The  son  of  David.  He  saith 
unto  them.  How  then  doth  David  in  spirit  call  him  Lord?”^ 
etc.  The  words  “  in  spirit”  are  equivalent  to  “  in  the  Holy 
Spirit.”  that  is,  under  his  guidance.  Nor  is  there  the 
shadow  of  a  reason  for  supposing  that  the  Saviour  wishes  to 
distinguish  this  Psalm  from  the  Psalms  as  a  whole.  He 
simply  refers  to  it  as  one  of  the  declarations  concerning  the 
Messiah  made,  as  are  all  the  rest,  “  in  spirit.”  Again,  in 
answering  the  question  of  the  Pharisees  concerning  the 
lawfulness  of  divorce,  he  says :  “  Have  ye  not  read  that  he 
who  made  them  at  the  beginning  made  them  male  and 
female,  and  said,  For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  father 
and  mother,  and  shall  cleave  to  his  wife;  and  they  twain 
shall  be  one  flesh,”  etc.^  Here  our  Lord  refers,  first,  to  a 
historical  incident  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  combining  the 
two  records  of  the  same ;  ^  secondly,  to  the  divine  inter¬ 
pretation  of  its  import,  making  this  authoritative  for  the 
relation  of  husband  and  wife.^  The  apostles  follow  in  their 
Lord’s  footsteps.  “  These  things,”  says  John,  “  understood 
not  his  disciples  at  first ;  but  when  Jesus  was  glorified,  then 
remembered  they  that  these  things  were  written  of  him,  and 
that  they  had  done  these  things  unto  him.”  ®  “  Is  there,” 
asks  Paul,  “  unrighteousness  with  God  ?  God  forbid.  For 
he  saith  to  Moses,  I  will  have  mercy  on  whom  I  will  have 
mercy,  and  I  will  have  compassion  on  whom  I  will  have 
compassion.”  ®  He  is  arguing  concerning  God’s  sovereignty 

^  Matt.  xxii.  42  seq.  2  Matt.  xix.  4  seq.  ®  Gen.  i  27 ;  ii.  18-22. 

*  Gw.  ii.  23,  24.  *  John  xii.  16.  *  Rom.  ix  14,  15. 
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in  the  distribution  of  his  favors ;  and  he  sustains  himself  by 
an  appeal  to  the  divine  record.  It  is  useless  to  multiply 
quotations  any  further.  The  authors  of  several  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  are  unknown  ;  but  the  record  contained 
in  them  is  never,  for  this  reason,  disparaged.  All  are  put 
on  a  common  basis  of  divine  authority.  “  What  saitli  the 
scripture  ?  ”  With  Christ  and  his  apostles  this  is  the  end 
of  controversy. 


ARTICLE  VIII. 

THE  SILENCE  OF  WOMEN  IN  THE  CHURCHES  —  OBJEC¬ 
TIONS  CONSIDERED. 

BY  KEV.  A.  HASTINGS  BOSS,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 

As  plausible  objections  are  sometimes  urged  against  the 
view  of  the  silence  of  women  in  the  churches,  given  in  the 
current  volume,  pp.  336-359,  we  beg  indulgence  while  we 
repeat  what  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  give  these  objec¬ 
tions  a  full  examination,  and,  as  we  believe,  a  conclusive 
answer.  We  desire  to  know  the  truth ;  for  the  truth  will 
make  us  free. 

It  is  said  that  we  may  understand  Paul’s  rules  respecting 
the  silence  of  women  in  the  churches,  as  given  “  for  his  times 
and  circumstances,”  and  not  “  for  all  times  and  circumstan¬ 
ces”  ;  that  “  if  he  had  put  in  the  little  clause,  ‘  for  all  time,’ 
there  could  be  no  doubt.”  | 

This  objection  meets  us  at  the  threshold,  and,  if  true, 
opens  the  pulpit  to  women.  Did  Paul  impose  silence  upon 
women  for  all  time,  or  only  for  his  own  time  ?  That  he  laid 
the  prohibition  upon  the  Corintbian  church  only,  and  that 
for  special  reasons,  wdule  other  churches  were  free  from  it, 
is  excluded  by  the  correct  punctuation  of  the  passage.  Schol¬ 
ars  are  agreed  that  it  should  read  :  “  As  in  all  churches  of  the 
saints,  let  your  women  keep  silence  in  the  churches.”  This 
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renders  the  prohibition  universal,  so  far  as  the  times  of  the 
apostles  are  concerned,  and,  at  the  same  stroke,  sets  aside 
entirely  much  that  is  said  and  written  about  the  temporary 
nature  of  these  commands.  Disorders  in  the  church  at 
Corinth  gave  occasion,  but  did  not  constitute  the  reason,  for 
the  command  of  silence ;  for  (1)  the  men,  so  far  as  the 
record  goes,  were  as  disorderly  in  their  speaking  as  were  the 
women.  (2)  While  Paul  meets  the  disorders  of  the  men  in 
one  way,  he  meets  the  disorders  of  the  women  in  quite 
another  way  ;  telling  the  men  to  speak  “  by  two  or  by  three, 
and  by  course,”  but  forbidding  the  women  to  speak  at  all  in 
the  assemblies.  (3)  No  disorder  in  the  church  at  Corinth 
could  have  been  the  reason  why  silence  had  been  practised 
by  women  in  all  other  churches  of  the  saints.  (4)  Paul  no¬ 
where  refers  to  these  disorders  as  the  reason  for  his  prohi¬ 
bitions.  Hence  we  conclude  that  these  disorders  in  the 
Corinthian  church  were  merely  the  occasion,  but  not  the 
reason,  of  the  commands  of  silence. 

Looking  at  these  commands  as  rules  of  conduct  given  to 
all  the  churches  during  the  apostolic  age,  the  question  arises: 
Have  they  the  marks  of  temporary  or  -of  perpetual  rules  ? 
were  they  designed  for  the  primitive  ages,  or  for  all  time  ? 
In  answering  this  question  we  must  have  regard,  not  so  much 
to  the  occasion  which  gave  rise  to  the  command,  as  to  the 
reasons  assigned  for  giving  it.  We  hold  that  these  rules  of 
silence  are  universal  and  perpetual:  (1)  They  contain  no 
limitation  of  time  or  territory,  expressed  or  understood. 
They  are  universal  and  perpetual  in  the  terms  used  to  ex¬ 
press  them.  (2)  Rules  thus  given  are  presumptively  uni¬ 
versal  and  perpetual,  unless  they  be  founded,  expressly  or 
impliedly,  on  customs,  circumstances,  etc.,  which  pass  away. 
(3)  Though  occasioned  by  disorders  in  a  certain  church, 
these  rules  are  expressly  founded  in  the  will  of  God  as 
revealed  in  creation,  on  the  prior  deception  of  Eve,  and  on 

the  law  which  had  itself  been  founded  on  the  same.  The 

\ 

reason  of  the  rules  has  not,  then,  ceased ;  therefore  the  rules 
remain  in  force.  (4)  The  apostle  nowhere  rests  these  rules 
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of  silence  on  temporary  grounds,  as,  in  1  Cor.  vii.  26,  he 
rests  his  advice  against  marriage  on  “  the  present  distress.” 
Tlie  fact  that  in  the  one  case  he  assigns  perpetual  and  uni¬ 
versal  reasons,  while  in  the  other  only  temporary  reasons,  is 
a  strong  confirmation  of  the  view  w^e  have  taken.  (5)  The 
position  of  woman  under  the  old  dispensations,  the  fact  that 
neither  Christ  nor  his  apostles  chose  a  woman  to  teach  or  to 
preach,  the  interpretation  put  upon  these  rules  by  the  teach¬ 
ings  and  practice  of  all  divisions  of  the  church  down  to  the 
present  hour  with  few  exceptions  during  the  first  and  the 
last  century,  confirm  the  perpetuity  and  universality  of  the 
commands  of  silence.  (6)  To  treat  these  rules  of  silence  as 
temporary,  is,  in  our  opinion,  to  invalidate  every  precept 
and  command  of  the  Bible.  For,  for  what  others  are  more 
universal  and  permanent  reasons  given  ?  (7)  The  insertion 

of  the  little  clause,  “  for  all  time,”  would  be  so  foreign  to  tlie 
style  of  the  sacred  writers,  as  to  become  an  element  of  weak¬ 
ness  instead  of  strength.  Critics  would  regard  it  as  an  in¬ 
terpolation.  For  these  reasons  we  hold  the  objection  to  be 
invalid,  and  that  the  injunction  of  silence  is  of  perpetual 
obligation.  Surely  so  long  as  the  reasons  of  a  law  remain 
the  law  exists  in  force,  unless  it  be  expressly  repealed. 

It  may  be  replied  that  the  principle  is  still  in  force,  though 
the  form  of  exhibiting  it  be  changed  ;  that  women  are  to  be 
modest,  in  obedience,  usurping  no  authority  over  the  men, 
even  now  while  speaking  in  the  assemblies.  If  Paul  meant 
no  more  than  this,  why  did  he  say  more  ?  He  told  the 
men  to  speak  in  “  course  ”  ;  why  did  he  not  tell  the  women 
to  speak  in  modesty?  Was  speaking  then  “  in  all  churches 
of  the  saints  ”  a  sign  of  equality  unbecoming  the  position  of 
women?  So  Paul  regarded  it;  and  so  he  forbade  it.  It 
was  not  the  manner,  but  the  thing  itself,  that  he  condemned; 
and  he  condemned  the  speaking  itself,  because  in  its  very 
nature,  whatever  the  manner  of  it  may  be,  speaking  in  the 
assembly  is  inconsistent  with  the  position  of  women  in  the 
churches.  Hence  all  the  reasons  he  gives  are  reasons  against 
speaking  at  all  in  the  churches,  and  not  against  an  ofiensive 
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manner  of  address.  We  cannot  believe  that  woman’s  subor¬ 
dination,  in  the  scriptural  sense  of  the  term,  permits  to-day 
what  in  Paul’s  time  it  absolutely  forbade. 

It  may  be  said  that  other  general  rules  are  given  which 
are  nevertheless  modified  by  circumstances.  Though  we 
have  the  command,  “  Resist  not  evil,”  yet  we  justify  certain 
forms  of  resistance,  even  unto  Idoodshed  and  war.  This  is 
true;  for  we  have  the  example  of  Christ^  and  his  apostles^ 
to  guide  us,  as  well  as  the  words  of  Paul :  “  If  it  be  possible, 
as  much  as  in  you  lies,  live  peaceably  with  all  men.”®  Be¬ 
sides,  no  one  doubts  that  these  general  rules  are  still  in  full 
force  ;  and  that  all  violation  of  their  spirit  is  sin,  and  all 
violation  of  their  literal  sense  is  exceptional,  and  should  be 
rare  indeed.  We  are  to  obey  the  precept  in  spirit,  always; 
in  letter,  generally. 

Admitting  that  the  prohibitions  under  consideration  are 
still  in  full  force,  it  is  said  that  they  apply  to  the  more  public 
meetings  of  the  church,  and  not  to  social  prayer-meetings. 
We  think  they  apply  to  all  the  meetings  of  the  church,  and 
to  all  mixed  assemblies  of  men  and  women.  Our  reasons 
are  these:  (1)  The  context.  Does  the  context  describe  a 
religious  assembly  to  which  the  prohibition  was  applied  ? 
If  so,  then  the  prohibition  applies  to  all  similar  meetings ; 
for,  unless  it  be  applied  to  the  hind  of  meetings  described, 
we  have  no  right  to  apply  it  to  any  meeting  whatever.  If  we 
can  determine  the  kind  of  meeting  referred  to  in  the  context, 
the  extent  of  the  prohibition  is  found.  In  1  Cor.  xiv.  26-38, 
a  Christian  assembly  is  described,  from  which  we  learn  :  (a) 
That  men  and  women  and  probably  unbelievers  were  present, 
(b)  That  the  control  of  the  meeting  seemed  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  membership,  and  not  in  the  hands  of  a  pastor,  no  elder 
or  bishop  being  mentioned,  (c)  That  many,  even  all  males, 
might  take  an  active  part  in  carrying  on  the  meeting, 
(d)  That  women  only  were  forbidden  to  speak,  or  prophesy, 
or  teach  in  it.  The  meeting  here  described  has  no  likeness 

^  Matt.  xxvi.  51-54;  John  xviii.  23.  *  Acts  xvi.  37  ;  xxiii.  3. 

^  Rom.  xii.  18. 
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of  manner  to  our  cliurcli  services  on  the  Lord’s  day,  but  is, 
instead,  an  exact  representation  of  a  modern  prayer  and 
conference  meeting,  save  that  miraculous  gifts  have  ceased, 
and  that  our  social  meetings  are  more  formal  than  the  one 
here  described.  It  was  to  such  informal,  social  meetings 
that  Paul  referred  when  he  said,  “  It  is  a  shame  for  women 
to  speak  ” ;  and  we  contend  that  it  is  to  such-like  meetings 
that  the  command  of  silence  now  applies. 

(2)  The  circumstances  of  the  early  churches.  They  had 
no  church  edifices.  They  met  where  they  could  ;  in  private 
houses,  as  well  as  in  more  public  places.  Some  of  these 
churches  must  have  been  very  small.  Their  meetings  re¬ 
sembled  our  social  meetings  in  private  houses  in  size  as  in 
the  order  of  worship.  Now  these  small  churches,  meeting 
in  private  houses,  and  frequently  without  a  pastor,  observed ' 
the  rule  of  silence  enjoined  upon  women  in  their  assemblies, 
as  fully  as  did  the  larger  churches  meeting  in  more  public 
places;  for  Paul  referring  to  them,  says  to  the  Corinthians: 
“  as  in  all  churches  of  the  saints,  let  your  women  keep  silence 
in  the  churches.” 

(3)  The  difficulty  of  applying  the  rules  of  silence  to  any 
kind  of  meetings,  if  not  applied  to  the  kind  described.  If 
women  may  now  speak  in  meetings  similar  in  all  respects, 
save  the  absence  of  supernatural  gifts,  to  those  in  which 
they  were  once  commanded  to  keep  silence,  who  can  prevent 
their  preaching  ?  If,  by  our  interpretation,  we  open  to  the 
voice  of  women  meetings  exactly  similar  to  those  respecting 
which  Paul  enjoined  silence  upon  them,  how  can  we  close 
to  them  meetings  unlike  those  described  ?  It  will  be  found 
impossible  to  apply  the  prohibition  anywhere,  unless  we  be¬ 
gin,  where  the  apostle  did,  with  informal,  social  meetings. 
We  must  apply  the  command  to  the  kind  of  meetings,  i.e. 
every  sort  of  church  service  where  both  men  and  women  are 
present,  respecting  which  the  prohibition  was  originally  given, 
or  to  none  at  all.  Women  permitted  to  speak  in  social  meet¬ 
ings  will  ask  for  the  pulpit ;  and  on  what  ground  can  they 
be  denied  ? 
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(4)  The  principle  on  which  Paul  rests  his  prohibitions, 
that  of  subordination  of  woman  to  man  (see  1  Cor.  xi.  3,  7  ; 
xiv.  34 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  12-14),  applies  equally  to  all  meetings 
where  men  are  present,  —  as  really  to  social  prayer-meetings 
as  to  tlie  preaching  service.  These  are  our  reasons  for  believ¬ 
ing  that  the  command  of  silence  now  in  full  force,  is  laid 
upon  women  in  all  Christian  assemblies  composed  of  males 
and  females.  If  appeal  be  taken  from  them  to  common  sense, 
we  abide  the  issue.  We  have  no  fear  of  any  reversal  of 
what  God  has  engraven  in  the  constitution  of  the  sexes,  and 
written  in  his  word.  The  decision  may  be  slow  in  coming, 
but  its  utterance  when  given  will  be  the  repetition  of  Paul’s 
command  of  silence. 

With  all  earnestness  and  solemnity  we,  in  the  name  of 
the  truth,  demand  of  those  who,  in  teaching  or  in  practice, 
or  in  both,  set  at  naught  Paul’s  commands  of  silence,  the 
grounds  of  their  action.  Show,  by  fair  and  full  exegesis,  why 
women  should  now  speak  in  the  assemblies  of  the  saints.  If 
the  truth  be  against  us,  let  it  be  shown,  and  we  will  obey  it. 

To  this  demand  some  will  respond  by  quoting  certain 
passages  of  scripture  which  they  imagine  conflict  with  the 
view  presented ;  while  others  will  appeal  to  the  good  which 
women  do  bjr  speaking  in  the  public  meetings.  On  this 
point,  is  God’s  word  divided  ?  or,  is  his  providence  in  con¬ 
flict  with  his  word  ?  Let  the  facts  answer. 

Certain  prophetesses  under  the  old  dispensation  are  fre¬ 
quently  referred  to,  as  justifying  w'ornen’s  speaking  in  the 
churches  at  the  present  time;  but  wrongly;  for  (1)  no 
instance  of  their  public  speaking  is  recorded.  Miriam  gave 
inspired  responses  to  the  song  of  Moses  afterwards  privately 
speaking  against  her  brother,  she  was  smitten  with  leprosy 
Deborah  judged  Israel  oppressed  by  Jabin  king  of  Canaan  ; 
called  Barak,  and,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  ordered  him  to 
collect  an  army  ;  accompanied  him,  but  not  as  commander, 
to  the  battle  ;  told  him,  as  a  prophetess,  when  to  join  battle 
with  Sisera ;  composed  and  sung  a  song  of  triumph.^ 

^  Ex.  XV.  20,  21.  2  jfum.  xii.  *  Judges  iv,  v. 

VoL.  XXVn.  No.  108.  94 
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Huldah  is  briefly  mentioned  as  being  privately  consulted  by 
the  messengers  of  Josiali,  and  as  foretelling  the  postponement 
of  the  threatened  evils,  until  after  the  death  of  that  good 
king.^  Noadiah  was  a  false  prophetess.^  Anna,  coming  into 
the  Temple  saw  the  infant  Jesus,  whom  his  mother  had 
brought  to  Jerusalem  “  to  present  to  the  Loi  d,”  and  she 
“  gave  thanks  likewise  unto  the  Lord,  and  spoke  of  him  to 
all  them  that  looked  for  redemption  in  Jerusalem.”  ^  As 
there  were  no  assemblages  in  the  Temple  on  such  occasions, 
and  as  only  Simeon  and  Anna  of  all  who  “  looked  for  re¬ 
demption  in  Jerusalem  ”  are  mentioned  as  being  present, 
the  speaking  of  this  holy  woman  could  have  been  only  in 
private.  We  can  find  no  instance  in  the  Bible  of  a  woman’s 
speaking  in  public.  (2)  If  these  pi’ophetesses  had  each  been 
called  to  public  speaking,  they  would  have  been  exceptions 
to  the  general  rule,  in  striking  contrast  with  the  conduct  of 
all  other  women  under  the  law.  Certainly  no  rule  could 
have  been  or  can  now  be  founded  upon  these  exceptional 
cases.  (3)  Yea,  more ;  if  under  the  law  all  women  had 
been  commanded  to  speak  in  public,  as  all  males  were  com¬ 
manded  to  be  circumcised,  the  command  under  the  old 
dispensation  would  have  been  reversed  by  the  prohibitions 
under  the  gospel,  as  was  actually  the  case  with  the  ceremonial 
law  and  the  rite  of  circumcision.  Nothing  certainly  can 
be  made  of  these  cases  against  the  position  we  have  taken. 

In  turning  to  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel,  we  find 
certain  women  mentioned  as  helping  the  apostle  much  in 
the  Lord ;  but  in  no  instance  are  they  represented  as 
preaching,  or  speaking  in  any  assembly  of  the  saints.  It  is, 
indeed,  an  unconscious,  and  therefore  a  more  humiliating, 
satire  upon  our  times,  that  it  should  be  assumed  so  generally 
that  in  those  days  women  could  not  have  been  helpers  at 
all  without  speaking  in  meeting.  Have  we  come  to  this, 
that  in  the  minds  of  so  many  the  whole  of  Christian  labor  is 
public  talk  ? 

Joel  predicts^  and  Peter  quotes®  that  “  in  the  last  days” 

®  Luke  ii.  36-38. 

*  Acts  ii.  17-21. 


1  2  Kings  xxii.  14-20. 

*  Joel  ii.  28-32. 


2  Neh.  vi.  14 
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God’s  Spirit  should  lead  “  daughters  ”  and  hand-maidens,” 
as  well  as  men,  to  “  prophesy  ” ;  but  neither  prophet  nor 
apostle  specifies  any  particular  place,  as  the  churcli,  in  which 
it  should  be  done.  Now  Paul  nowhere  forbids  women  to 
prophesy,  except  “in  the  churches.”  They  could  have 
exercised  their  gift  in  private,  or  in  a  congregation  of  women, 
as  did  the  four  virgin  daughters  of  Philip.  In  saying  this 
we  do  not  speak  lightly ;  for,  at  a  time  when  women  were 
so  secluded  that  the  churches  appointed  deaconesses  for  the 
well  ordering  of  their  affairs,  there  was  a  special  need  of 
the  supernatural  gift  of  prophecy  among  women  and  for 
women.  A  prophetess  would  have  had  enough  to  do  among 
her  own  sex,  without  speaking  in  the  assemblies.  Besides, 
prophesying  was  not  an  ordinary,  but  a  supernatural  exercise ; 
and  could,  if  it  had  not  then  been  forbidden  to  women  in  all 
churches,  furnish  no  rule  for  our  times.  The  proof  is  this : 
(1)  Tlie  USU8  loquendi  of  the  words  “  prophet  ”  and  “  proph¬ 
esy.”  ^  (2)  Tiie  close  union  of  “  prophesy  ”  in  the  passage 

with  supernatural  “  visions,”  “  dreams,”  and  physical  events. 
Surely  the  ordinary  visions  of  young  men,  and  the  ordinary 
dreams  of  old  men,  neither  arise  from  the  outpouring  of 
God’s  Spirit,  nor  add  glory  to  the  dispensation  of  grace. 
(3)  Peter  quotes  the  passage,  to  explain  a  supernatural 
event.  This  passage  has,  therefore,  no  possible  application 
to  ordinary,  uninspired  speaking.  None  could  then,  or  can 
now,  prophesy,  but  the  inspired  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Though 
these  supernatural  events  were  to  take  place  “  in  the  last 
days  ”  i.e.  in  the  times  of  the  gospel,  there  is  no  intimation 
that  they  were  to  continue  throughout  the  new  dispensation. 
Paul  even  expressly  pronounces  supernatural  gifts,  includ¬ 
ing  prophecy,  to  be  temporary  in  their  exercise  ;  ^  while  he 
forbade  women  to  prophesy  in  the  churches.®  If  they  could 
not  exercise  a  supernatural  gift,  much  less  could  they  their 
ordinary  powers  of  speech  in  the  assemblies.  No  one  can 
find  in  this  passage  the  least  authority  for  the  modern  prac¬ 
tice  of  women’s  speaking  in  public. 

1  See  pp.  343-346.  *  i  Cor.  xiii.  g.  •  See  pp.  343-347. 
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“  There  is  neither  male  nor  female  :  for  ye  are  all  one  in 
Christ  Jesus”  (Gal.  hi.  28),  is  often  used  against  us.  Now 
it  is  fair,  in  explaining  it,  to  ask,  what  was  Paul  speaking 
about  ?  In  view  of  what  did  he  say,  “  There  is  no  male  and 
female”  We  learn  from  the  context.  He  reasons,  in  vs. 
1-5  of  the  same  chapter,  with  the  Galatians  upon  their 
apostasy  from  faith  in  Christ  to  reliance  on  the  deeds  of  the 
law  for  salvation.  Then  he  shows  that  “  Abraham  believed 
God,  and  it  was  counted  to  him  for  righteousness  ”  (vs.  6-9), 
and  “  that  God  would  justify  the  heathen  through  faith,” 
as  he  declared  unto  Abraham.  Next  he  proves  that  tliere 
is  no  salvation  for  any  one  by  the  law ;  for  the  law  itself 
says:  “  The  just  shall  live  6^ /aiVA”  (vs.  10-14).  But  salva¬ 
tion  is  by  the  covenant  of  promise  made  to  Abraham,  which 
is  by  faith,  and  which  the  law  coming  afterwards  could  not 
annul  (vs.  15-18).  The  use  of  the  law  was  not  then,  to 
introduee  another  way  of  salvation,  namely,  by  works ;  but 
to  lead  to  Christ,  as  slaves  used  to  bring  the  children  of  their 
masters  to  school,  that  by  faith  in  Christ,  men  might  be 
saved  (vs.  19-26).  For  the  baptized  into  Christ  have  put 
on  Christ  (v.  27),  i.e.  they  have  by  faith  clothed  themselves 
in  the  likeness  of  Christ,  and  not  in  the  rags  of  good  works. 
We  are  made  Abraham’s  seed,  and  heirs  “  according  to 
promise”  (v.  29),  i.e.  heirs  according  to  the  covenant  of 
promise  which  is  by  faith.  Thus  the  thought  of  the  apostle, 
both  preceding  and  following  v.  28,  is  salvation  by  faith,  and 
not  by  the  law.  This  is  his  argument  with  the  Galatians. 
In  view  of  this  salvation  by  faith,  he  says:  “  There  is  neither 
Jew  nor  Greek,  there  is  neither  bond  nor  free,  there  is  no 
male  and  female ;  for  ye  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus.”  There 
is  not  one  way  of  salvation  for  one,  and  another  for  another. 
Salvation  by  faith  is  the  only  way,  and  the  same  way  for  all 
mankind.  There  is  a  significant  change  of  construction  in 
this  verse,  which  the  common  translation  gives  no  intimation 
of,  but  which  we  have  brought  out  in  our  quotation  of  it. 
On  this  change  Ellicott  rests  the  following  comment,  namely, 


1  See  Greek  Text. 
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“  While  the  alterable,  political,  and  sociable  distinctions  are 
contrasted  by  ovBi,  the  unalterable  human  one  of  sex  is 
expressed  by  /cat.”  Paul,  as  if  having  his  eye  on  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  our  day,  by  a  slight  change  of  construction  guards 
the  foundation,  “  the  unalterable  human  distinction  of  sex,” 
on  which  he  rests  the  difference  he  in  other  places  makes 
between  men  and  women  in  the  public  worship  of  God. 
The  meaning  of  this  passage  is,  then,  that  salvation  by  faith 
is  the  same  to  all  mankind,  whatever  be  their  race,  condition, 
or  sex,  though  natural  distinctions  still  exist  in  full  force. 
Now  this  essential  unity  in  the  way  of  salvation  is  not  in  the 
least  inconsistent  with  different  modes  of  worship  or  privileges 
and  proprieties  in  worship.  The  Temple  service  was  unlike 
the  worship  of  a  Christian  assembly  in  form  and  in  the 
privilege  of  participating  in  it ;  yet  salvation  under  the  law 
as  under  the  gospel  was  by  faith.  So,  in  the  Christian 
assembly,  privileges  may  be  accorded  to  some  and  denied  to 
others,  while  all,  if  saved,  must  be  saved  by  faith.  Unless 
salvation  by  faith  and  speaking  in  the  churches  are  identically 
the  same  thing,  then  the  passage,  “  There  is  no  male  and 
female ;  for  all  ye  arc  one  in  Christ  Jesus,”  can  never  be 
quoted  against  the  silence  of  women  in  the  churches. 

Were  it  even  doubtful  what  Paul  referred  to  in  Gal.  iii.  28, 
that  doubt  could  not  be  used  against  us.  For,  to  make  a 
doubtful  passage,  one  that  admits  of  another  meaning,  an 
argument  against  rules  stated  in  the  most  explicit  manner, 
positively,  negatively,  and  repeatedly  —  rules  which  are  dis¬ 
cussed  and  reasons  assigned  for  giving  —  is  too  desperate  even 
for  a  forlorn  hope.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever 
that  Paul  speaks  in  it  of  salvation  by  faith  for  all  mankind, 
and  of  that  alone. 

It  would  seem  that  we  have  said  enough  already  about 
1  Cor.  xi.  5  ;  1  but  we  are  forced  to  return  to  it  again.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  what  law  of  interpretation  or  of  common  sense, 
can  the  bare  allusion  to  a  practice  or  statement  of  a  fact  be 
made  to  reverse  a  full  and  repeated  prohibition  of  the  prac- 

1  See  p.  353. 
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tice  or  denial  of  the  fact  ?  In  opening  an  unknown  volume 
we  find  a  passage  referring  to  a  certain  rebellion,  and  con¬ 
demning  the  barbarities  practised  in  it.  A  few  pages  further 
on  we  come  upon  an  emphatic  and  repeated  condemnation 
of  the  rebellion  itself  in  principle  and  in  practice.  Who  in 
his  senses,  we  ask,  would  ever  dare  to  offset  the  latter  con¬ 
demnation  by  the  former  reference  ?  Who  would  say  that 
the  writer  favored  the  rebellion  because  he  at  first  alludes 
to  it  in  order  to  condemn  the  cruelties  accompanying  it, 
and  then  denounces  the  rebellion  itself  as  wrong  ?  Alas !  it 
is  left  for  professed  students  of  the  Bible  to  do  with  it  what 
no  one  would  dare  to  do  with  any  other  book. 

In  the  context  (v.  3)  Paul  announces  the  underlying 
principle  of  the  whole  discussion  in  the  words:  0e\(o  8e 

Vfia<i  elBivaty  otl  iravTO^  dvBpo^  rj  K€(f)a\r}  6  Xpearo^i  eoriv, 
K€<l>a\^  Be  yvvacKo^  6  dvtjpj  Be  lov  Xpiarov  6  ^eo?. 

He  starts  out  with  the  profound  statement  that  “  subordina¬ 
tion  pervades  the  whole  universe,  and  especially  the  Christian 
system.”  In  this  way  he  met  the  women  in  the  Corinthian 
church  who  “  claimed  equality  with  the  men.”  The  head 
of  the  woman  is  the  man,  as  the  head  of  every  man  is  Christ, 
and  the  head  of  Christ  is  God.  Tins  fundamental  principle 
he  introduces  with  the  strong  words :  “  I  would  have  you 
know,”  as  though  they  had  forgotten  it,  or  were  ignorant  of 
it.  Not  on  equality  is  tlie  kingdom  of  God  built,  as  was 
then  and  is  now  claimed  by  some,  but  on  subordination ; 
on  which  relation  Paul  proceeds  to  discuss  certain  impro¬ 
prieties  of  dress  and  conduct  on  the  part  of  women. 

Again  he  adds  (v.  7) :  “  For  a  man  indeed  ought  not  to 
cover  his  head  ”  (i.e.  wear  the  sign  of  subjection),  forasmuch 
as  he  is  tlie  image  and  glory  of  God  ;  but  the  woman  is  the 
glory  of  the  man;”  hence  the  woman  should  cover  her  head. 
Such  was  then  the  law,  and  to-day  in  all  our  assemblies  the 
women  worship  with  covered  heads,  the  men  with  uncovered. 
The  custom  has  continued,  because  the  law  on  which  it  is 
founded  is  permanent. 

The  Corinthian  women,  “claiming  equality  with  the  men,^’ 
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neglected  the  dress  proper  for  their  position,  and  were  ready 
in  this,  as  in  other  things,  to  defend  their  course.  Paul  meets 
such  with  his  authority  as  an  apostle.  “  But  if  any  one 
thinks  to  be  contentious  in  defence  of  such  a  custom,  let 
him  know  that  it  is  disallowed  by  me,  and  by  all  the  churches 
of  God.”  ^  Had  he  not  his  eye  on  the  “contentious”  also 
of  the  present  day  ? 

“  Was  not  the  priority  of  man,  as  founded  on  creation  and 
Eve’s  deception,  done  away  just  so  far  as  redemption  has 
given  us  the  perfect  ideal  of  humanity  ”  ?  Paul  wrote  under 
the  gospel  and  not  under  the  law ;  if,  then,  this  priority  had 
been  done  away  in  redemption,  how  could  he  have  appealed 
to  it  in  laying  down  rules  for  Christian  churches  ?  That  it 
was  not  so  done  away  is  impliedly  affirmed  in  his  appeal  to  it. 

As  a  final  attack  upon  the  position  we  maintain,  on  scrip¬ 
tural  grounds,  it  is  affirmed  that  the  passages  enjoining  silence 
upon  women  in  the  churches  are  doubtful,  equivocal.  Should 
a  critical  and  honest  examination  of  tliem  end  in  throwing 
doubt  upon  their  meaning  or  upon  their  present  binding  force, 
then  the  churches  would  be  so  far  forth  free  from  any  express 
law  in  the  matter. 

But,  unfortunately  for  this  assumption,  these  passages  are 
genuine,  explicit,  unambiguous,  uncontradicted  by  others, 
and  have  received  from  commentators,  excepting  always  Dr. 
Clarke,  early  and  late,  the  most  recent  as  distinctly  as  the 
remote,  the  same  interpretation.  If  these  passages  must  be 
declared  “  doubtful,  equivocal,”  there  is  not  a  verse  in  the 
Bible,  from  Genesis  to  Revelation,  that  may  not  with  equal 
authority  be  declared  doubtful,  equivocal ;  while  those  doc¬ 
trinal  texts  on  which  evangelical  Christianity  is  built  and 
defended  are,  on  the  same  principles,  and  for  the  same  rea¬ 
sons,  far  more  doubtful  and  equivocal.  Our  rock  is  nothing 
but  quicksand  ;  for  on  wdiat  other  point  can  such  unanimity 
among  commentators  and  Bible  students  be  found  ?  Will  any 
dare  cry,  “  It  is  doubtful,  it  is  doubtful,”  in  order  to  defend 
a  practice  condemned  by  it  ?  God  forbid. 

1  Verse  16,  Conybeare  and  Howson. 
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Ill  taking  up  another  class  of  objections,  we  enter  our 
solemn  protest  against  submitting  the  revealed  will  of  God 
respecting  anything,  to  the  test  of  experiment.  We  cannot 
do  it  without  subverting  his  authority.  This  touches  the 
essence  of  obedience.  Shall  we  obey  because  God  wills  it, 
or  because  by  experiment  we  have  found  it  profitable  to 
obey  ?  Undoubtedly  the  words,  as  the  works,  of  God  will 
by  the  experiment  be  shown  to  be  divine.  In  things  unre¬ 
vealed  a  sufficient  experiment  is  necessary ;  and  the  results 
of  obedience  in  things  revealed  become  confirmations  of 
God’s  authority ;  but  to  subject  things  revealed  to  the  test 
of  experiment  implies  unbelief  and  sin  :  it  dethrones  God. 

As,  however,  there  has  been  a  short  and  limited  experi¬ 
ment,  to  the  results  of  which  appeal  is  confidently  made, 
•we  cannot  be  silent.  The  following  principles  underlie  the 
whole  discussion  of  results,  namely:  (1)  That  God  does  not 
contradict  in  providence  what  he  has  revealed  in  his  word. 
(2)  That  no  experiment  can  be  conclusive  until  time  has 
developed  all  the  influences  and  results  by  which  it  is  to 
be  judged.  (3)  That  an  act  may  be  subjectively  benevolent 
which  is  objectively  wrong,  as  the  giving  of  poison  for  medi¬ 
cine  by  a  loving  mother ;  and  vice  versa.  (4)  That  God  in 
bestowing  blessings  regards  the  subjective  state  more  than 
the  oljective  act. 

It  is  urged,  as  conclusive,  that  God’s  blessing  does,  in  many 
instances,  accompany  the  speaking  of  women  in  the  assem¬ 
blies.  This  we  thankfully  admit ;  for  probably  no  woman 
has  wilfully  transgressed  in  the  matter.  The  fault  has  been 
one  of  ignorance,  not  of  intent ;  of  interpretation,  or  rather  a 
practice  indulged  in  without  knowledge  or  reproof,  and  not 
of  the  heart.  Probably  no  one  of  them  would  liave  spoken, 
had  she  believed  that  Paul  forbade  her  to  do  so.  They  proba¬ 
bly  read  Paul’s  prohibitions  as  a  good  Methodist  once  told  us 
that  she  read  those  passages  which  teach  election  and  divine 
decrees  :  “  I  hurry  over  them  as  fast  as  I  can  ”  ;  not  because 
she  would  trifle  with  God’s  message  of  love,  but  because 
these  passages  seemed  to  teach  what  was  to  her  the  gravest 
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error,  Calvinism.  Now,  such  being  the  attitude  towards 
both  God’s  decrees  and  his  commands  of  silence,  and  the 
silence  of  women  not  lying  at  the  foundation  of  the  gospel 
plan,  it  is  in  accordance  with  God’s  providence  to  reward 
their  earnest  piety.  His  blessing  is,  however,  to  be  ascribed 
to  their  piety,  and  not  to  their  external  violation  of  his  com¬ 
mands.  He,  in  other  words,  overlooks  their  departure  from 
his  strict  injunctions  in  order  to  reward  their  devotion  ;  and 
does  not  overlook  their  devotion  in  order  to  bless  their  public 
address.  When  once  it  is  clearly  accepted,  however,  that 
Paul’s  rules  are  now  binding,  any  violation  of  them  will  in¬ 
volve  the  authority  of  God,  and  cannot  receive  his  blessing, 
unless  he  encourage  wilful  disobedience. 

Why  not,  then,  let  the  churches  rest  in  this  ignorance,  it 
may  be  asked.  Because  history  shows  us  that  just  in  the 
same  way  all  the  abominations  of  the  Papacy  giew  up.  It 
seemed  desirable  to  the  primitive  churches,  owing  to  the  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  country  clergy,  to  give  the  precedence  in  their 
common  affairs  to  metropolitan  bishops.  That  little  disre¬ 
gard  of  Christ’s  express  teachings  respecting  the  parity  of 
believers  ended  in  the  Papacy,  and  in  the  logical  dogma  of 
Papal  infallibility.  What  worked  so  well  for  a  time,  wrought 
the  downfall  of  pure  religion,  and  filled  the  world  with  the 
blood  of  martyrs  and  the  enslaving  of  the  souls  of  men. 
Shall  now  the  reformed  churches  begin  a  similar  career? 
Shall  we  allow  depaitures  from  God’s  word  to  grow  into 
common  practices?  Shall  we  remain  silent  until  they  become 
popular,  then  seek  to  justify  them  ?  This  we  cannot  do, 
either  with  honor  to  ourselves,  or  fealty  to  God,  or  safety  to 
the  church.  The  women’s  rights  movement,  which  has  al¬ 
ready  filled  the  thoughtful  patriot  and  the  Cliristian  with  so 
much  solicitude,  has  the  fountain  of  its  strength  right  here. 
But  the  end  is  not  yet.  The  principles  of  interpretation 
employed  to  lift  the  commands  of  silence  from  women  in 
Christian  assemblies  lead  logically  and  inevitably  to  heresy 
of  every  sort.  The  whole  plan  of  salvation  so  attached  must 
go  down  before  them.  The  way  in  which  the  soundest  laws 
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of  interpretation  are  set  aside,  the  merest  allusion  made  of 
greater  weight  than  positive  prohibitions,  is  cause  of  anxiety 
for  the  future,  lest  the  authority  of  every  revealed  truth  be 
overthrown  by  the  church  itself. 

“  Do  you  not  by  your  interpretation  of  Paul  make  the  text 
of  scripture,  written  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  contradict 
the  voice  of  Providence  and  of  the  Spirit,  as  unequivocally 
expressed  in  the  history  of  his  church  ?  ”  The  women  were 
silent  in  the  primitive  churches,  except  for  a  time  at  Corinth; 
they  have  been  silent  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek 
churches,  in  the  Lutheran,  Presbyterian,  Episcopal,  and 
Congregational  churches,  with  here  and  there  an  exception, 
down  to  the  present  time.  The  departure  from  this  practice 
is  of  recent  date,  and  it  came  up  first  among  the  Quakers, 
then  among  the  Methodists ;  the  Baptists  and  some  congre-  . 
gations  in  other  denominations  have  fallen  into  it.  The 
success  that  has  attended  some  of  these  denominations  can  be 
adequately  explained  on  other  grounds.  Indeed,  Stevens,  the 
historian  of  Methodism,  in  giving  the  causes  of  the  progress 
of  the  Methodist  movement,  makes  no  mention  of  this  as  one. 

Where,  then,  is  “  the  voice  of  Providence  and  of  the  Spirit 
unequivocally  expressed  in  the  history  of  the  church  ”  ?  We 
should  be  glad  to  have  that  “  voice  ”  interpreted  to  us. 
We  have  not  heard  it.  If  it  be  meant,  as  we  suspect  it  is,  that 
the  success  of  Methodism  is  that  “  voice  ”  which  proves  that 
Paul’s  words  are  obsolete  respecting  the  silence  of  women 
in  the  churches  ;  then  why  does  not  the  success  of  the  Papacy 
prove  that  Christ’s  words,  “  But  call  ye  no  one  your  father 
upon  the  earth,”  “  for  all  ye  are  brethren,”  are  obsolete, 
and  the  true  equality  of  believers  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  a 
contradiction  ?  Why  does  not  the  success  of  Mohammedan¬ 
ism  destroy  the  Trinity,  the  atonement  of  Christ  Jesus,  and 
prove  the  superiority  of  Mahomet  to  the  Son  of  God  ?  And 
why  does  not  the  pre-eminent  success  of  Paganism  prove 
that  there  are  in  reality  “  lords  many  and  gods  many  ”  ?  Is 
God’s  word  inspired  ?  is  it  the  supreme  law  of  the  churches? 
or  is  it  to  he  amended,  set  aside,  or  maintained,  just  as  the 
syren  voice  of  success  demands  ? 
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«  To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony.”  Success  cannot  nullify 
God’s  holy  word.  If  it  can,  give  us  an  infallible  Pope,  or 
rather,  let  us  return  to  idolatry  again ;  for  its  devotees  out¬ 
number  threefold  all  Christian  nations.  The  partial  experi¬ 
ment,  during  one  short  century,  of  setting  at  defiance  the 
express  utterances  of  God  respecting  what  may  be,  indeed,  a 
minor  matter,  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  that  it  can  safely 
be  done ;  and  the  arrogance  of  such  a  claim  shows  the  danger 
of  granting  it.  The  Papacy  can  present  a  stronger. 

“  The  truth  is,  that  all  those  churches  here  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  characterized  by  the  greatest  amount  of  revival  power 
are  those  in  every  case,  so  far  as  my  acquaintance  extends, 
which  encourage  the  women  to  participate  in  the  exercises 
of  their  religious  meetings.”  Now,  if  there  had  been  no 
revivals  in  the  times  of  the  apostles,  or  during  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  or  under  the  preaching  of  Edwards,  Tennant,  and  other 
ministers  of  more  recent  times,  in  all  which  women  were 
silent  in  the  churches,  then  we  might  conclude  that  the 
“revival  power”  of  the  churches,  to  which  reference  is  made, 
was  derived  from  the  speaking  of  women  in  their  meetings  ; 
but,  as  it  is,  it  is  more  natural  to  believe  that  the  revival 
opened  the  mouths  of  the  women  ;  and  that  had  the  women 
remained  silent  the  revival  power  would  not  have  been  much 
less.  The  fact  that  these  revivals  have  been  accompanied 
with  what  we  hold  to  be  the  violation  of  Paul’s  injunctions, 
and  that  this  violation  has  been  encouraged  by  pastors  under 
wrong  conceptions  of  Paul’s  teachings,  cannot  be  received  as 
conclusive  against,  or  as  impinging  upon,  the  received  inter¬ 
pretation  of  these  teachings ;  for  strong  pliysical  demonstra¬ 
tions  have  also  accompanied,  not  cold  churches,  but  revivals, 
and  have  been  encouraged,  and  yet  they  have  not  promoted 
the  salvation  of  souls  or  the  growth  of  believers  in  grace 
and  in  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  contrariwise.^ 

1  Rev.  H.  B.  Blake,  writing  from  Dudley,  N.  C.,  May  23,  1870,  says  of  the 
colored  churches  in  that  vicinity :  “They  imagine  that  the  wild  excitement 
which  leads  them  to  dance,  shout,  wail,  and  go  into  convulsions,  and  which  is 
unquestionably  demoralizing  and  licentious  in  its  tendencies,  comes  of  the  Spirit 
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But  we  need  not  take  a  position  so  readily  assailed,  if  not 
assailable  ;  for,  on  the  principle  already  announced,  we  may 
safely  admit  that  God  has  blessed  the  prayers  and  remarks 
of  these  pious  women,  overlooking  their  improper  conduct, 
because  done  in  ignorance  and  under  the  encouragement  of 
pastors. 

It  is  said  that  our  argument  overleaps  itself,  that  it  would 
stop  all  singing  of  women  in  church  and  all  their  teaching 
in  the  Sabbath-school.  This  is  a  great  mistake.  Sabbath- 
schools  are  not  the  hind  of  meetings  described  or  referred  to. 
They  are  not  meetings  of  the  churches  at  all,  but  schools 
under  the  management  of  the  churches  for  the  children. 
Surely  a  command  can  apply  to  an  assembly  of  worshipping 
believers  that  does  not  to  a  school  of  Bible  instruction.  All 
languages  probably  have  words  for  singing  and  totally  dis¬ 
tinct  words  for  speaking.  At  any  rate  the  Greek  has.  And 
yet  Paul  does  not  employ  one  of  them  in  his  prohibitions. 
The  word  “  silence  ”  does  not  cover  singing,  for  it  was  used 
with  express  reference  to  speaking.  Who  can  show  that  it 
includes  and  covers  what  Paul  was  not  speaking  of  at  all  ? 
If  we  appeal  to  logic,  let  us  be  governed  by  it. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  these  commands  of  silence  are 
general  rules  for  fully  constituted  churches.  They  admit 
of  exceptions  in  the  case  of  weak  churches  composed  almost 
entirely  of  women,  and  of  female  teachers  of  the  ignorant 
negro  and  heathen.  It  is  not  only  permitted  to  women,  but 
it  becomes  their  duty,  to  do  in  such  cases  what  it  would  be 
improper  for  them  to  do  in  well  constituted  churches.  When 
men  fail,  or  are  incompetent,  let  the  women  build  the  walls 
of  Zion,  let  them  proclaim  the  riches  of  redeeming  love. 
These  rules  of  propriety  give  place  to  a  higher  law  in  such 
exigencies ;  but  in  the  churches  fully  constituted,  the  com¬ 
mand  of  silence  is  in  force. 

of  God,” — Am.  Missionary,  July  1870,  p.  146.  We  cannot,  therefore,  lo^rically 
argue  that  whatever  accompanie.s  a  revival,  is  approved  of  God  ;  the  point  now 
considered.  In  a  revival,  Christians  will  generally  do  what  they  think  ought 
to  be  done,  however  mistaken  in  judgment  they  may  be. 
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This  modem  movement  to  subvert  the  scriptural  relation 
of  tlie  sexes  has  not  jet  produced  its  legitimate  fruits.  The 
attempt  of  the  Corintliian  women  to  assert  their  equality 
with  men,  in  the  conduct  of  worship,  was  met  by  the  pro¬ 
hibitions  wliich  we  have  shown  apply  equally  well  to  our 
day.  It  is  still  true  that  “  the  head  of  the  woman  is  the 
mail,”  as  “  the  head  of  every  man  is  Clirist.”  But  what 
excitement,  if  not  animosity,  would  be  produced  in  many  of 
our  churches,  by  the  reading  and  sound  exposition  of  these 
rules  of  conduct  for  Christian  assemblies,  which  Paul  founds 
upon  this  subordination  ?  Is  that  condition  of  our  churches 
a  safe  one,  in  wliich  rules  of  conduct  in  Christian  assemblies 
cannot  be  publicly  read  and  fairly  expounded  ?  Yet,  if  we 
may  judge  from  a  recent  trial  in  an  assembly  of  clergymen 
and  laymen,  just  this  is  the  condition  at  present  of  many 
churches  which  profess  to  receive  the  scriptures  as  their  only 
sufficient  and  perfect  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  Surely  this 
is  to  be  deplored. 

Again,  the  way  in  wliich  Paul  is  spoken  of  by  most  men 
and  women  who  “  disagree  with  him  on  this  subject,”  to  use 
the  words  of  one  of  them,  strikes  at  the  citadel  of  inspira¬ 
tion,  and  destroys  all  regard  for  the  authority  of  the  Bible. 
These  are  some  of  the  evil  fruits  which,  already  blushing 
into  ripeness,  will  be  largely  gathered  by  the  rising  generar 
tioii.  But  the  most  poisonous  fruit  hangs  on  the  attempt 
to  do  with  the  Bible  respecting  the  silence  of  women  what 
every  errorist  tries  to  do  with  it  respecting  truths  obnoxious 
to  him,  and  infidels  respecting  the  whole.  We  submit  it 
to  the  enlightened  judgment  of  the  churches  that  thus  far 
in  the  experiment  these  evils  and  others  which  might  be 
mentioned  are  not  compensated  by  the  advantages.  Indeed 
this  is  a  matter  of  interpretation  and  of  obedience,  not  of 
hoped-for  benefits.  The  mother  who  sets  Paul  aside  on  this 
subject,  cannot  blame  her  son  for  doing  the  same  thing, 
on  the  same  principles  of  exegesis,  with  Christ  and  the 
apostles  ;  for  she  has  taught  him  how  to  do  it.  Though 
her  logical  powers  may  not  carry  her  quite  to  this  length, 
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his  will  carry  him  ;  and,  what  is  more,  if  she  be  right  ia 
discarding  a  part,  he  is  right  in  rejecting  the  whole.  In 
view  of  this  certain  result  of  the  rules  of  interpretation 
employed  to  rid  the  Bible  of  these  restraints,  we  solemnly 
call  upon  ministers  and  churches  to  beware  what  they  do. 
We  may  easily  open  the  dikes  of  Holland  with  our  hands, 
but  who  can  turn  the  devouring  sea  back  again  when  once 
it  enters  ? 

A  modern  apostle  of  infidelity  used  to  say,  that  in  half  a 
century  Christianity  would  be  extinct ;  so  the  predictioiris 
ventured  that  in  fifty  years  no  one  will  hold  the  Pauline 
view  of  the  silence  of  women  in  the  churches.  The  French¬ 
man  was  mistaken ;  for  religion  lies  deeper  than  infidelity: 
and  so  will  this  later  prophet  be ;  for  Paul’s  teaching  here 
rests  securely  on  a  law  which  pervades  the  whole  universe, 
and  especially  the  Christian  system.  Law  is  stronger  than 
theory,  and  will  bring  this  whole  movement  to  naught.  We 
have  no  fear  ;  God’s  laws  will  prevail,  and  his  word  will  be 
vindicated,  whoever  opposes ;  for  the  principle  on  which 
Paul  discusses  the  question  and  founds  his  rules,  is  thus 
stated  by  him :  “  I  would  have  you  know,  that  the  head  of 
every  man  is  Christ ;  and  the  head  of  the  woman  is  the  man ; 
and  the  head  of  Christ  is  God.” 

In  conclusion  we  would  say,  that  it  is  not  pleasant  to  seek 
to  stem  the  tide  of  popular  opinion.  But  loyalty  to  God’s 
word  is  more  than  favor.  When  infidelity  threatens  the 
churches,  we  cannot  afford  to  forge  for  it  the  weapons  by 
which  our  destruction  is  to  be  wrought.  Allegiance  to  God, 
to  his  word,  to  sound  principles  of  interpretation,  is  what  is 
now  demanded.  In  this  allegiance  we  stand.  In  this 
allegiance  the  church  shall  triumph ;  out  of  it,  disaster 
awaits  the  church. 

In  all  the  works  of  God  “  it  is  the  glory  of  each  part  to 
keep  the  place  assigned  to  it.”  The  scripture,  in  harmony 
with  the  law  of  her  creation,  assigns  a  high  place  to  woman; 
and  her  glory  lies  in  keeping  it.  To  make  tlm  homes  of  the 
people  divine  in  their  influence,  to  take  the  plastic  infant 
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from  the  hand  of  God  and  with  loving  fingers  fashion  its 
character,  and  perchance  fix  its  destiny,  before  a  father’s 
or  a  pastor’s  influence  can  reach  it,  is  a  part  of  her  privilege 
and  glory.  To  do  thousands  of  other  potent  things,  the 
doing  of  which  has  made  the  Christian  woman  of  all  ages  so 
radiant  with  celestial  light  and  their  memories  so  sweetly 
fragrant,  is  hers  to-day.  There  is  room  enough  for  woman 
to  attain  the  height  of  Christian  perfectness,  without  seeking 
again  a  fruit  which  has  been  forbidden  her.  It  was  not  to 
opj)ress  her  that  Paul  wrote  as  he  did ;  but,  being  inspired 
by  the  Spirit  to  know  the  mind  of  God,  he  graciously  hedged 
her  allotted  sphere  round  about  with  certain  limitations, 
lest  her  glory  should  be  sullied  and  her  influence  weakened. 
He  impugns  the  wisdom  of  God  and  does  woman  a  great 
wrong  who  seeks  to  lift  the  restraints  imposed  upon  her  in 
creation,  that  he  may  give  her  a  larger  sphere.  If  she  heed 
him,  her  Eden  will  again  be  lost. 


ARTICLE  IX. 

THE  DIACONATE  AN  OFFICE. 

BT  R£T.  8.  L.  BLAKE,  CONCORD,  N.  H. 

Whatever  it  is,  the  diaconate  should  not  be  merely  a 
name.  It  has  been  justly  regarded  with  a  certain  degree  of 
respect,  if  not  reverence,  and  still  deserves  to  be,  because 
of  its  origin,  the  duties  belonging  to  it,  and  the  men  who 
have  served  God  and  his  church  in  it  It  seems  to  us  that 
there  are  cogent  reasons  why  the  diaconate  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  an  office,  and  that  it  was  so  considered  by  the  apostolic 
and  primitive  churches.  We  propose  to  present  a  few : 

1.  The  first  reason  which  we  shall  notice  is,  that  it  seems 
probable  that  an  organization  of  such  importance  as  a 
Christian  church  would  have  officers.  The  Jewish  church 
certainly  did  have  officers  whose  distinctive  business  was  to 
manage  its  temporal  and  its  spiritual  afiairs.  These  were 
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selected  from  among  the  people,  to  perform  services  which 
the  f)Cople  were  neither  allowed,  nor  ex[)ected,  to  perform. 
The  king  was  an  officer  of  the  church.  Even  a  cursory 
glance  at  Leviticus  must  convince  any  one  that  tlie  Jewish 
cliurch  had  officers. 

Any  human  organization  is  incomplete,  and  cannot  ac¬ 
complish  its  designed  ends,  unless  it  has  officers.  The  ma¬ 
chinery  of  such  societies  demands,  in  its  manipulations,  men 
whose  special  business  it  shall  be  to  manage  and  direct  its 
workings.  Could  there  for  one  moment  be  any  government 
if  there  were  no  executors  of  the  law?  We  should  soon 
become  as  Patagonians  if  mere  might  determined  official 
position.  It  is  part  and  parcel  of  a  civilized  government 
to  have  men  elected  to  office.  This  is  specially  true  of  a 
republican  government. 

Now  as  the  government  of  a  church  is  of  the  first  im¬ 
portance,  both  spiritually  and  temporally,  and  especially  as 
our  ecclesiastical  polity  is  democratic,  is  it  not  in  the  nature 
of  the  case  that  a  church  should  have  officers,  specially 
chosen  by  the  members  to  the  management  of  its  various 
affairs?  Is  it  not  absurd  to  speak  of  an  organization,  especially 
such  an  organization,  that  is  without  officers  ?  And  w'hen  men 
are  elected  to  the  management  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
affairs  of  a  church,  are  they  not  elected  to  a  particular  service ; 
and  if  they  are  elected  to  a  particular  service,  are  they  not 
elected  to  an  office  ?  Are  not  the  officers  of  our  republic 
servants  of  the  people ;  and  are  they  any  less  officers  because 
servants,  or  servants  because  officers  ?  The  only  officers 
which  Congregationalism  and,  as  we  think,  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  recognize,  are  those  of  the  local  church ;  and  these  we 
suppose  to  be  pastors  (iTriaKOTrot)  and  deacons  (BiaKovoi). 
It  seems  probable  that  those  who  serve  an  organization  of 
such  importance  as  the  local  church,  in  an  elected  capacity, 
should  be  considered  officers.  The  idea  of  such  an  organi¬ 
zation  seems  to  demand  this. 

2.  The  second  reason  we  shall  notice  is  that  the  manner 
in  which  the  deacons  (“  the  seven  ”  in  Acts)  were  elected 
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and  inducted  into  the  special  service  they  were  to  perform, 
makes  it  probable  tliat  those  thus  chosen  were  coiisidered 
officers  by  the  apostles  and  brethren  of  the  apostolic  church ; 
and  that  those  who  should  subsequently  perform  a  similar 
service  in  the  Christian  church,  would  be  entitled  to  be  called 
officers.  ^'■Manente  ratione,  manet  ipsa  lex'"*  If  the  occasion 
remains,  the  law  itself  is  still  in  force.  This  we  believe  to 
be  a  legitimate  principle  by  which  to  be  governed  in  the 
settlement  of  the  various  questions  to  which  it  applies. 
Guericke  says :  “  The  first  deacons  were  chosen  by  the  church 
at  the  proposal  of  the  apostles.”  ^  Schaff  says  :  “  When  the 
first  deacons  were  to  be  appointed,  the  twelve  call  together 
the  multitude  of  the  disciples,  and  require  them  to  make 
choice.” 2  A  similar  necessity  existing  at  anytime  would 
amply  justify  a  similar  proceeding.  This  illustrates  the  Latin 
maxim  above  quoted. 

Now  the  narrative  in  Acts  is  simple,  and  seems  de¬ 
cisive  (vi.  1-6).  Some  of  the  foreign  or  Greek-speaking 
portion  of  the  church  murmured,  “  as  if  they  had  not  received 
their  equitable  share  of  the  daily  distribution  of  food,”  etc. 
(Acts  ii.  45 ;  iv.  35;  vi.  1).  Then  the  apostles,  in  whose 
sole  control  the  whole  matter  had  been  previously  (Aets 
iv.  35),  called  the  whole  church  together  (to  7r\^^o<?  twi/ 
Ha9r)T(ov,  the  multitude  of  the  disciples),  and  said,  it  was 
“not  reason”  that  they  should  have  the  sole  care  of  both  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  affairs  of  the  church  (Acts  vi.  2),  and 
desired  the  brethren  to  select  {eTna-Ki-y^aaOe)  “  men  of  honest 
report,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  wisdom,  whom  we  may 
appoint  over  [KaTaa-n^aopev,  set  over),  this  business  ”  (vi.  3) ; 
i.e.  the  temporalities  of  the  church,  which  business  was  then 
represented  in  the  daily  distributions  about  which  complaint 
had  been  made,  and  which  the  twelve  called  “  serving  tables  ” 
[hiaicovelv  rpaTre^aiv,  vi.  2).  This  pleased  the  church,  and 
the  church  chose  seven  men,  whose  names  are  mentioned  in 
Acts  vi.  5,  and  set  them  before  the  apostles  (vi.  5,  G).  Notice 
the  word  here  used.  They  chose  (e^eXe^avro,  selected  out) 

^  Church  History  (Shedd’s  edition),  p.  110.  ^  Apostolical  Church,  p.  501. 
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those  whose  names  are  mentioned.  We  are  not  told  here 
how  this  choice  was  made  ;  but  we  have  a  possible  and  very 
probable  solution  of  the  manner  given  us  in  Acts  i.  26.  In 
the  choice  of  Matthias  to  the  place  of  Judas,  it  is  said  that 
“they  gave  forth  their  lots”  {eBeoKav  K\'qpov<s).  Mosheim 
says  this  was  the  suffrage  of  the  church.  The  classic  use  of 
the  word  “  lots  ”  {K\^pov<i)  allows  this  interpretation.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  use  of  this  word  in  the  New  Testament 
to  forbid  it.  We  can  make  no  other  supposition,  than  that 
the  seven  ”  were  chosen  by  the  suffrages  of  the  brethren. 
It  seems,  too,  that  this  proceeding  should  be  honored  with 
the  appellation  of  an  election.  Indeed  the  word  translated 
“  chose  ”  ill  Acts  vi.  5  is  the  root  from  whence  we  have  the 
word  “  election.”  But  there  is  never  an  election  to  induct 
men  into  an  ordinary  service  that  is  not  an  office.  Election 
implies  office. 

After  this  choice,  the  seven  chosen  were  set  before  the 
apostles  (vi.  6)  for  solemn  induction  into  the  service  to  which 
they  had  been  already  elected.  This  method  of  induction 
the  narrative  states  thus :  “  And  when  they  [the  apostles] 
had  prayed,  they  laid  their  hands  upon  them”  (the  seven). 
Of  course  this  act  was  performed  in  the  .presence  and  with 
the  sanction  of  the  chureh,  by  whose  free  suffrage  the  choice 
had  been  made.  The  significance  of  this  laying  on  of  hands 
we  shall  riot  stop  to  discuss.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  form  was 
similar  to  the  solemn  act  by  which  Saul  and  Barnabas  were 
separated,  at  the  command  of  tlie  Holy  Ghost,  to  the  special 
work  to  which  they  had  been  called  (Aets  xiii.  2).  The 
same  act,  in  this  instance,  must  have  solemnly  signified  the 
separation  of  “  the  seven  ”  to  the  special  work  to  which  the 
suffrages  of  their  peers  called  them. 

Now  it  is  hardly  probable  that  these  formal  acts  of  suf¬ 
frage  and  ordination  or  induction,  which  in  some  recorded 
instances  were  certainly  invested  with  great  solemnity, 
merely  indicated  a  choice  to  a  service  which  was  not  to  be 
performed  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  ati  office.  Did 
not  the  tw'elve  ask  for  assistant  officers  ?  General  Grant  was 
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deded  {eicKe^d[ji£vo<i^  the  word  used  in  Acts  vi.  5)  President  in 
November  1868,  but  he  was  inducted  into  office,  and  became 
chief  executive  ofiicer  of  this  government,  when  the  oath  of 
ofl&ce  was  administered  to  him  in  the  following  March.  Was 
he  elected  merely  to  a  service  and  not  an  office  ?  It  seems 
not.  Does  not  the  very  idea  of  election  and  impressive 
induction  involve  that  of  an  office  ?  Can  the  two  ideas  well 
be  separated  ?  So  “  the  seven  ”  were  elected  to  an  office 
and  inducted  into  it,  by  a  form  not  wholly  dissimilar  to 
that  by  which  General  Grant  became  President,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  fully  equal  to  it  in  impressive  solemnity.  The 
formality  of  the  whole  transaction  recorded  in  the  sixth  of 
Acts  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  idea  that  no  office 
was  in  question.  Men  are  servants  without  election  and 
iuductioii,  but  not  servants  in  an  office.  If  a  mere  matter 
of  service  was  involved  in  the  narrative  in  question,  the 
dignity  and  solemnity  of  the  transaction  seems  very  much 
impaired. 

The  church,  as  a  local  organization,  could  hardly  exist, 
without  requiring  such  service  as  that  to  which  “  the  seven” 
were  elected.  Dr.  Dexter  has  well  said,  “  since  every  Chris¬ 
tian  church  has  ‘  temporalities  ’  which  require  somebody’s 
care  and  thought  —  that  here  was  intended  to  be  given  a 
hint  and  pattern  for  the  copying  of  every  such  organization 
to  the  world’s  end.”^  It  is  true  that  these  men  were  never 
called  deacons  in  the  Acts,  but  “  the  seven.”  So  the  apostles 
were  familiarly  called  “  the  twelve.”  But  were  they  any 
less  apostles  ?  Did  any  one  ever  doubt  who  was  meant  by 
that  term  ?  Neander  says :  “  Nor  is  it  any  objection,  that 
in  Acts  xxi.  8  they  were  merely  called  ‘  the  seven,*  for  as  the 
name  “  deacon”  was  then  the  usual  appellation  of  a  certain 
class  of  officers  in  the  church,  Luke  uses  thi«  expression  to 
distinguish  them  from  others  of  the  same  name,  just  as  ‘  the 
twelve  ’  denoted  the  apostles.”^  Dr.  Dexter  gives  twenty- 
two  instances  in  which  the  apostles  were  designated  by  this 

1  CoTif^rcijrarionalism  (edition  1865),  p.  133. 

^  Planting  and  Training,  etc.,  p.  34,  note. 
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appellation.  Twenty  of  these  instances  occur  in  the  Gospels. 
So  that  it  cannot  be  argued  that  these  men  were  not  deacons 
because  they  were  usually  spoken  of  as  “  the  seven,”  any 
more  than  it  can  be  argued  that  tlie  apostles  were  not 
alluded  to  by  the  phrase  “  the  twelve.” 

We  repeat,  the  church  will  always  require  service  similar 
to  that  to  which  “  the  seven  ”  were  elected.  Is  it  not  fair  to 
consider  the  case  in  Acts  a  sample,  aaid  to  suppose  that 
those  elected  to  a  similar  service  sustain  a  similar  relation 
to  the  church  now,  —  that  they  are  servants  in  an  officid 
station  ?  Can  we  do  less  than  call  “  the  seven  ”  officers  of 
the  church,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  and  significant  manner 
of  their  election  and  induction  into  service  ?  Are  not  those 
now  elected  in  a  similar  manner  also  officers  as  well  as 
servants  —  servants  because  officers  ?  Are  they  not  deacons 
now  as  well  as  then  ? 

3.  The  third  reason  we  shall  notice  is,  that  the  term 
used  by  the  apostles  in  calling  for  the  election  of  “the 
seven  ”  was  such  as  to  indicate  a  service  so  special  as  to 
justify  calling  it  an  office. 

An  office  or  a  service  is  often  named  from  the  kind  of 
service  rendered.  Thus,  men  are  called  lawyers  when  their 
business  pertains  to  the  law;  we  have  judges  who  judge; 
surveyors  who  survey ;  editors  who  edit ;  presidents  who 
preside,  etc.  “The  seven”  were  chosen  to  serve  tables. 
The  word  indicating  the  service  is  derived  from  the  same 
root  as  the  word  “  deacon.”  They  are  the  same  w'ords,  one 
the  verb,  the  other  the  noun.  Dr.  Dexter  says :  “  Moreover, 
they  [the  seven]  are,  for  substance,  named  ‘  deacons,’  in 
the  very  Greek  words  which  record  the  work  to  which  they 
were  chosen  (Acts  vi.  2),  which  are  BiaKovelu  rpaTre^at?, 
which  mean  literally  to  deacon  (i.e.  to  officiate  as  deacons 
at)  tables ;  BiaKoveiv  being  the  verb  expressing  the  activity 
of  the  noun  Blukovo^,  deacon.'*'  ^  If  their  service  was  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  word  from  wMiose  root  the  term  “  deacon”  is 
derived,  why  were  not  “  the  seven  ”  deacons,  and  why  were 
^  Congregationalism  (edition  1865),  p.  133. 
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they  not  substantially  called  so  when  they  were  elected 
to  “deacon  tables”.?  The  church  demands  the  same  ser¬ 
vice  now.  Why,  then,  shall  not  those  who  are  chosen  to 
perform  it  take  their  title  from  their  service,  and  be  called 
deacons  ? 

Now  those  who  perform  this  service  are  entitled  to  be 
called  officers,  because  their  service  is  of  a  special  kind. 
The  laborer  who  wields  the  spade  is  a  servant,  but  not  an 
officer.  The  private  in  the  ranks  is  a  servant,  but  not  an 
officer.  The  operative  who  stands  at  the  loom  is  a  servant, 
but  not  an  officer.  These,  and  many  like  them,  perform  a 
service  common  to  a  multitude.  A  general  is  both  a  servant 
and  an  officer.  An  overseer  in  a  factory  is  both  a  servant 
and  an  officer.  Men  in  many  positions  in  life  are  both  ser¬ 
vants  and  officers,  because  they  perform  duties  common  to  a 
few  only.  The  service  indicated  by  BiaKoveiv  rpaTre^at? 
(serving  tables)  is  not  common  to  the  many  in  the  church, 
but  the  few.  It  is  so  special,  and  is  made  so  by  special 
selection  to  fill  it,  that  those  who  perform  it,  by  a  common 
law  of  title,  are  officers  as  well  as  servants. 

The  use  of  the  word  htaKovelv  marks  the  specialty  of  the 
service  indicated  by  it.  The  word  “serve”  occurs  thirty-two 
times  in  our  English  version  of  the  New  Testament.  In 
thirteen  instances  this  word  is  a  translation  of  the  Greek 
verb  Xarpevuv ;  in  twelve  instances  it  is  a  translation  of  the 
verb  BovKevetv.  These  indicate  such  a  service  as  a  slave  or 
a  hired  servant  might  perform ;  e.g.  Mark  iv.  10 :  “  Thou 
shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him  only  shalt  thou 
serve  ”  (XaTpeutrei?).  Matt.  vi.  24 :  “  No  man  can  serve 
{BovXeveLv)  two  masters.”  Acts  vii.  7  :  “  And  the  nation  to 
whom  they  shall  be  in  bondage  (w  iav  BovXeva-axn)  will  I 
judge,  saith  God ;  and  after  that  they  shall  come  forth  and 
serve  {XaTpeva-ova-i)  me  in  this  place.”  2  Tim.  i.  3 :  “I 
thank  God  whom  I  serve  ”  {Xarpevco).  Paul  speaks  here  as 
one  who,  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  is  to  receive  something  for 
service.  Perhaps  he  thought  of  what  he  said  in  2  Tim.  iv. 
7,  8.  In  Romans  i.  1  he  calls  himself  a  “  servant  (SofiXo?, 
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slave)  of  Jesus  Christ,”  speaking  as  one  whose  service 
belongs  to  Clirist  by  right  of  property,  as  it  were.  .Other 
passages  might  be  cited,  but  these  are  sufficient  to  show 
that  these  words  {XaTpeveiv  and  BovXevecv)  indicate  such  a 
service  as  any  Christian,  in  filial  relation  to  God,  would  per¬ 
form  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  which  naturally  arise 
from  such  relations. 

The  only  other  word  which  we  have  found  translated  serve 
is  BiaKoveiv.  It  occurs  seven  times  in  which  it  is  translated 
serve.^  In  almost,  if  not  quite,  every  case  it  denotes  a  service 
of  higher  and  more  special  nature  than  that  indicated  by  the 
other  words.  “  But  Martha  was  cumbered  about  much  serv¬ 
ing”  (BiaKoviav,  Luke  x.  40).  Martha  was  a  mistress  in  her 
own  house  ;  not  a  slave  nor  a  hired  servant.  “  Blessed  are 
those  servants  whom  the  Lord  when  he  cometh  shall  find 
watching:  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  that  he  shall  gird  himself, 
and  make  them  to  sit  down  to  meat,  and  will  come  forth  and 
serve  thorn”  {BtaKov7]<reif  Luke  xii.  37).  This  is  the  act.  not 
of  the  servants,  but  of  the  Lord  of  the  servants.  In  Luke 
xvii.  8  this  word  is  used  of  the  act  of  servants,  but  not  in  the 
discharge  of  their  ordinary  duties.  When  they  come  in 
from  the  field,  from  their  usual  duties,  the  master  tells  them 
to  serve  {ButKovet)  him  while  he  eats.  In  Luke  xxii.  26,  27 
the  word  is  again  used  with  obvious  reference  to  the  dignity 
of  service  ;  and  so  BtaKovetv  is  used  in  preference  to  either  of 
the  other  words.  Christ  said,  “  I  am  among  you  as  one  that 
serveth”  {Biukovcov)  .  The  word  is  similarly  used  in  John 
xii.  26.  The  only  other  passage  in  which  we  find  this  verb 
translated  to  serve  is  Acts  vi.  2. 

Now  we  think  a  fair  exegesis  of  the  passages  where  this 
verb  occurs  (whether  translated  serve  or  minister)  will 
show  that  it  is  used  to  indicate  a  service  different  from  the 
ordinary  service  indicated  by  its  two  synonyms.  The  rare¬ 
ness  of  the  instances  in  which  this  word  is  used  helps  to 

1  It  is  also  used,  as  in  Matt.  x.  45,  with  the  signification  “  to  minister.”  But 
these  instances  would  not  materially  change  our  exegesis.  We  choose  the  trans- 
latiou  serve  from  its  special  significance  to  the  English  ear. 
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give  it  this  special  significance.  Couple  this  fact  together 
with  the  special  ceremony  at  the  selection  and  inauguration 
of  “  the  seven,”  and  with  its  use  to  designate  the  kind  of 
service  to  which  they  were  thus  specially  elected,  and  we 
mtut  conclude  that  they  were  in  an  order  of  service  above 
that  common  to  the  brotherhood  of  Christians  —  that  they 
were  both  servants  and  officers.  They  were  certainly  chosen 
to  do  what  the  rest  of  the  brethren  were  not  expected  to  do. 
“  The  seven  ”  were  Blukovol,  the  brethren  were  BovXot. 
AiaKovelv  is  not  used  of  ordinary  Christian  service,  so  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  discover.  We  think  that  both  the 
classical  and  New  Testament  use  of  the  word  justifies  this 
statement.  It  seems  to  us  that  this  usage  of  language  and 
the  special  selection  which  appears  to  be  sanctioned  by  the 
narrative  in  Acts,  leave  no  room  to  doubt  whether  the  dea¬ 
cons  in  our  churches  should  be  considered  servants  in  the 
capacity  of  an  office. 

As  we  have  already  intimated,  the  duties  which  congre¬ 
gational  churches  require  of  those  called  deacons  are  not 
the  ordinay  duties  of  Christians,  and  were  not  so  considered 
by  the  apostles  ;  else  why  their  call  for  an  election  of  “  the 
seven,”  to  do,  not  duties  which  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the 
brethren,  but  the  apostles  ?  These  duties,  which  still  exist, 
are  such  that  no  one  can  assume  them  without  being 
elected  to  discharge  them  as  a  specialty.  Could  any  brother 
of  the  church  assume  to  serve  at  the  Lord’s  table,  take 
charge  of  the  funds  of  the  church,  distribute  to  the  poor,  etc., 
without  he  were  appointed  to  do  this  ?  That  would  be  strange 
Congregationalism  indeed  which  would  allow  such  assump¬ 
tion.  The  nature  of  the  duties  required,  and  the  terms  used 
in  specifying  them,  justify  us  in  calling  the  diaconate  an  office, 

4.  The  fourth  reason  we  shall  notice  is,  that  the  diaconate 
seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  an  office  by  the  apostolic 
and  primitive  churches.  In  the  first  seven  verses  of  the  third 
chapter  of  first  Timothy,  Paul  gives  certain  qualifications 
which  must  be  found  in  those  who  hold  ‘‘the  office  of  a 
bishop.”  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  them.  The  word 
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cTTiV/coTro?,  bishop^  is  used  technically.  Now  this  fact  is  of 
great  importance  in  aiding  us  to  understand  Paul’s  remarks 
about  deacons  in  the  same  chapter  (vs.  8-13).  It  seems  very 
strange  that  the  apostle  should  speak  of  officers  in  the  church 
in  the  first  seven  verses,  and  then  without  any  apparent  turn 
begin  to  speak  of  the  duties  of  the  laity.  Would  not  this 
be  considered  a  breach  of  good  rhetoric,  of  which  Paul  can 
hardly  be  charged  ?  Would  not  so  sudden  a  change,  unan¬ 
nounced,  confuse  ?  Is  it  not  fair  to  infer  from  the  connec¬ 
tion,  that  Paul  uses  BidKovo<i  technically,  as  he  does  iTria-KOTro^i, 
since  they  are  in  the  same  connection,  unless  he  informs  us 
to  the  contrary  ?  Besides,  in  specifying  the  qualifications 
of  deacons  {Biukovov;)  Paul  uses  precisely  the  same  care  as 
in  specifying  the  qualifications  of  bishops.  Why,  unless  they 
were  alike  considered  as  holding  responsible  official  positions, 
which  required  characteristics  not  required  in  ordinary  Chris¬ 
tian  service  ?  It  is  fair  to  consider  those  who  are  spoken  of 
in  the  same  connection  and  in  similar  language  as  being  in 
the  same  class. 

The  force  of  the  connective  axrauTO)?  must  not  be  over¬ 
looked.  It  means  “  in  the  same  way,”  “  in  like  manner,” 
“  likewise.”  Here  it  clearly  indicates  similarity  of  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  so  of  station.  This  word  would  hardly  have  been 
used,  if  reference  had  been,  in  what  it  introduces,  to  those 
having  no  station.  We  should  have  had  w?  erepet)?  instead. 
Its  force  is  something  as  follows  :  I  have  given  you  directions 
about  one  class  of  officers ;  I  now  proceed  to  give  you 
directions  about  the  only  other  class  of  officers,  deacons. 
Dr.  Dexter  says :  “  These  directions  clearly  imply  Paul’s 
judgment  that  the  office  of  deacon  was  the  second  ”  office  in 
the  church,  "flcravra)^  is  evidently  used,  as  it  usually  is,  in 
comparison.  But  what  comparison  could  there  be,  which 
would  justify  the  use  of  so  specific  a  word  as  this  must  be 
from  its  composition,  if  not  between  persons  occupying 
similar  stations  ?  ^ 

1  Ellicott  in  commenting  upon  1  Tim.  iii.  8  says :  “  utravroas,  ‘  in  like  manner/ 
as  the  foregoing  class  included  in  the  thv  ivlaKowov,  v.  2 it  was  not  to  be  «» 
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The  anarthrous  use  of  the  word  Sta/coi/o?  in  1  Tim.  iii.  8 
and  Phil.  i.  1  is  not  to  be  overlooked.  The  article  is  omitted 
before  this  word  in  both  these  passages.  It  certainly  would 
not  have  been  omitted  without  good  reason.  The  rule  of 
the  Greek  is  to  use  the  article.  There  are  cases  in  which  it 
may  be  omitted.  Winer,  in  common  with  other  gramma^ 
riaiis,  lays  down  this  rule  :  “  This  omission,  however,  only 
takes  place  where  it  produces  no  ambiguity,  and  leaves  no 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  wliether  the  object  is  to  be 
understood  as  definite  or  indefinite.”  Stuart  says  that  the 
article  is  usually  placed  before  nouns  designating  anything 
single  or  nomadic^  or  which  the  writer  or  speaker  deems  so. 
“  But  on  the  very  ground  that  these  things  are  so  definite  in 
their  nature  as  to  leave  no  room  for  mistake,  the  article  is 
often  omitted  where  it  might  be  inserted.”  Again,  he  says  : 
“  where  there  is  no  danger  of  mistake,  the  article  is  some¬ 
times  omitted.”  Then  we  may  infer  that  the  article  was 
omitted  before  the  word  Sta/cot'o?,  because  it  was  an  ofiice  so 
well  known  and  understood  that  it  required  no  special  desig¬ 
nation.  It  cannot  be  said  that  merely  servants  were  meant ; 
for  a  term  so  specific  as  BidKovo<i  would  signify  nothing  in  a 
use  so  general. 

There  is  still  another  argument :  Paul,  in  writing  to  the 
Philippians,  addresses  “  the  saints  in  Christ  Jesus  which 
are  in  Philippi,  with  the  bishops  and  deacons.”  Here  “  the 
bishops  and.  deacons  ”  arc  carefully  distinguished  from  the 
rest  of  the  brotherhood  of  Christians,  as  if  they  were  a  dis¬ 
tinct  order.  But  why  were  the  “  deacons  ”  included  in  this 
special  mention,  if  they  are  servants  in  the  same  sense  and 
capacity  only  in  which  “  the  saints  ”  are  servants  ?  The 
deacons  are  certainly  spoken  of  as  a  distinct  and  well-known 
order  of  servants,  in  connection  with  the  bishops. 

Here  again  wo  are  to  notice  the  omission  of  the  article 
before  the  words  “  bishops  and  deacons,”  as  if  they  referred 

irtpens  in  any  of  the  necessary  qualifications  for  the  oflBce  of  a  deacon,  but 
uaavTus,  as  in  the  case  of  the  bishops.”  That  is,  the  comparison  is  between  things 
similar,  not  dissimilar ;  between  two  classes  of  officers. 
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to  well-known  officers  common  to  all  the  churches.  This 
omission  has  special  force  here,  because  the  article  is  used 
before  dylot<i.  It  is  employed  in  its  most  distinctive  use,  by 
being  repeated  after  the  word  dyioL<;  to  specify  that  the  saints 
at  Pliilippi  were  addressed,  as  in  distinction  from  saints  else¬ 
where.  The  idea  is  somewhat  as  follows  ;  “  Paul,  etc.,  to  all 
the  saints  (rot?  dyLoi^)  in  Christ  Jesus  but  there  are 
many  saints  in  Christ  Jesus  ;  what  ones  do  you  mean? 

“  Wliich  are  (roi?  ovcriv)  at  Philippi.”  ^  This  method  of 
address  clearly  shows,  we  think,  that  there  were  deacons, 
as  officers,  in  the  church  at  Philippi  then  (a.d.  G3),  “  prob¬ 
ably  thirty  years  after  the  choice  of  Stephen  and  his  fellows 
at  Jerusalem.”  Schaff  says  of  these  officers  of  the  apostolic 
church  ;  “  Thus  these  officers  were  living  bonds  of  union 
between  the  congregation  and  its  presbyters ;  taken  from 
the  bosom  of  the  community  ;  chosen  entirely  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  themselves  ;  intimately  acquainted  with  their  wants; 
and  thus  admirably  qualified  to  assist  the  presbyters  with 
council  and  action  in  all  their  official  duties.”  ^ 

The  history  of  the  primitive  church  shows  that  the  office 
of  deacon  was  at  that  time  recognized  and  established. 
Neander  speaks  of  it  in  this  way.  Guericke  says :  “  The 
second  ecclesiastical  office  in  the  single  church  was  that  of 
deacon^  Schaff  says :  “  Deacons,  or  helpers,  appear  first  in 
the  church  at  Jerusalem,  seven  in  number . The  ex¬ 

ample  of  that  church  was  followed  in  all  other  congregations, 
though  without  regard  to  the  number  seven.”  ^  Kurtz  says 
that  the  office  originated  with  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  and 
that  “  thence  it  spread  to  most  other  Christian  communities.” 

Later  history  shows  that  the  office  still  existed.  A  writer 
in  Smith’s  Bible  Dictionary  says  :  “  Traces  of  the  primitive 
constitution  and  of  the  permanence  of  the  diaconate  are 
found  oven  in  the  more  developed  system  of  which  we  find 
the  commencement  in  the  Ignatian  epistles.”  The  authority 

1  On  this  use  of  the  Article  see  Winer  (Andover,  1870),  §  20,  pp.  131-143. 

2  Apostolical  Church,  p.  534. 

*  History  Christian  Church,  Vol.  i.  p.  134. 
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which  some  of  the  early  deacons  arrogated  to  themselves  not 
only  shows  that  the  diaconate  was  at  that  time  an  established 
office  of  the  church,  but  also  affords  a  strong  presumption 
that,  as  an  office,  it  had  grown  with  the  growth  of  the  church. 
Else  how  would  deacons  have  undertaken  to  assume  so 
much  ?  Is  it  not  likely  that  they  were  encouraged  to  assume 
priestly  authority  from  the  fact  that,  they  held  an  office  ? 
Ignatius  speaks  strongly  of  the  reverence  due  to  deacons. 
He  styles  them  “  ministers  of  the  mysteries  of  Christ.” 
“Study,”  says  he,  “  to  do  all  thmgs  in  divine  concord,  under 

. the  deacons  most  dear  to  me,  as  those  to  whom  is 

committed  the  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ.”  As  early  as  the 
time  of  this  martyr-disciple  of  St.  John,  the  general  ecclesi¬ 
astical  corruption  which  affected  the  churches  affected  the 
diaconate.  When  the  bishops  were  raised  above  the  pastoral 
office,  the  diaconate  was  lifted  from  its  early  simplicity  into 
an  order  of  the  clergy.  Doubtless  this  corruption  was  due 
partly  to  the  fact  that  certain  spiritual  duties  come  naturally 
to  the  lot  of  deacons.  In  the  apostolic  age  we  find  Philip 
preaching,  though  this  was  probably  not  usual.  In  the  third 
century  the  lines  became  still  more  clearly  drawn  by  wliich 
the  diaconate  was  made  an  order  of  the  ministry.  Guericke 
says :  “  After  the  fourth  century  the  most  influential  person 
next  to  him  [the  bishop]  was  the  archdeacon;  while  the 
deacons  themselves,  owing  to  their  close  connection  with  the 
bishop,  obtained  high  authority,  and  in  some  instances  even 
higher  than  that  of  the  presbyters.”  They  were  called 
d/co^  KoX  ocpddkfjio'i  Kal  arofia^  /capBia  re  koX  imaKOTrov. 

Tertullian,  like  Ignatius,  classes  them  with  the  bishops  and 
presbyters.  The  fourth  council  of  Carthage  speaks  of  them 
thus :  “  Diaconus  non  ad  sacerdotum,  sed  ad  ministerium 
consecratus  ”  ;  from  which  it  appears  that  there  was  a  ten¬ 
dency  among  deacons  to  assume  too  much.  But  why,  unless 
they  felt  warranted  to  do  so  from  official  station  ? 

Now  it  was  manifestly  a  corruption  of  the  early  simplicity 
of  the  diaconate  to  raise  it  to  the  rank  of  the  clergy.  But 
does  not  this  corruption  show  that,  at  the  time  it  began,  a 
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more  than  ordinary  importance  was  attached  to  the  diaconate 
—  an  importance  that  was  not,  and  never  had  been,  attached 
to  mere  ordinary  service  in  the  church  ?  We  are  driven  to 
suppose  that,  at  about  the  end  of  the  first  century,  a  new 
office  was  created  in  the  church,  wholly  unknown  to  the 
apostolic  churches,  or  that  the  diaconate  had  been  reckoned 
an  ofiice  from  the  time  of  the  choice  of  “  the  seven.”  The 
first  supposition  is  untenable,  for  it  is  against  all  history. 
Then  the  corruption  in  the  diaconate,  which  began  not  far 
from  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  is  a  proof  that  it 
had  always  been  regarded  as  a  special  function,  invested 
with  such  peculiar  duties  as  to  cause  it  to  be  considered  an 
ofiice.  If  not,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  deacons  came 
to  be  reckoned  as  a  third  order  of  the  clergy.  As  Dr.  Dexter 
says:  “The  Puritans  re-discovered  and  re-introduced  the 
ofiice  as  it  was  known  to  the  apostles  and  the  primitive 
church,  but  to  this  day,  the  hierarchical  churches  pervert  it 
as  the  third  order  of  the  clergy.”  Then,  wo  think,  the 
diaconate  of  modern  congregational  churches  is  the  primitive 
office  restored,  which  was  corrupted  by  that  hierarchical 
spirit  which  destroyed  the  apostolic  simplicity  of  the  churches. 

5.  The  fifth  reason  we  shall  notice  is,  that  it  accords  with 
the  republican  nature  of  congregational  churches  to  call  the 
diaconate  an  office.  That  is  a  democratic  government  in 
which  the  people  say  by  their  suffrage  to  certain  persons: 
Here  is  a  duty  which  we  cannot  do  collectively,  and  we 
choose  you  as  our  servants  to  act  for  us,  and  as  such  we  elect 
you  to  perform  this  duty,  and  by  our  choice  bestow  upon 
you  certain  powers  and  prerogatives  with  which  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  this  duty  is  invested,  and  so  place  you  in  office 
over  us ;  you  are  over  us  because  such  is  our  will,  and,  as 
being  over  us,  you  are  our  servants.  A  church,  whose  gov¬ 
ernment  is  vested  in  itself,  says  thus  to  tliose  whom  it  elects 
to  serve  it  in  capacities  so  special  that  no  one  may  undertake 
the  service  unless  elected  to  it.  Certain  things  require  to 
be  done  which  the  church  as  such  cannot  do.  Certain  per¬ 
sons,  whose  character  is  supposed  to  fit  them  specially  for  it, 
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are  elected,  by  the  suffrage  of  tlieir  peer^,  to  discharge  these 
duties.  As  we  have  already  argued,  this  election  signifies 
placing  in  office. 

Tlie  derivation  of  this  word  {pb  facere)  and  its  signification 
indicate  the  duty  such  an  election  imposes.  An  office  is 
“that  which  is  laid  upon,  or  taken  up  by,  one  person  to 
perform  for  another ;  work  to  be  performed  for,  or  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  others ;  a  special  duty,  trust,  or  charge  conferred 
by  authority,  and  for  a  public  purpose ;  an  employment  un¬ 
dertaken  by  the  commission  and  authority  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.”  Now  this  definition  comports  exactly  with  tlie  nature 
of  the  duties  required  of  those  who  arc  called  deacons ;  and 
the  manner  in  which  such  duties  are  imposed,  comports 
exactly  with  the  republican  spirit  of  Congregationalism. 
Therefore  we  think  it  belongs  to  the  genius  of  our  polity  to 
call  the  diaconate  an  office,  to  which  certain  fit  ones  are 
elected  by  the  church  to  serve  the  church.  We  think  such 
a  view  to  be  thoroughly  congregational.  We  cannot  quite 
see  how  a  church  without  such  an  office  would  be  complete 
as  a  working  congregational  church.  But  this  office  con¬ 
stitutes  a  rank,  only  so  far  as  any  office  in  any  democratic 
government  constitutes  a  rank. 

The  modern  diaconate  in  congregational  churches  we 
conceive  to  be  one  of  the  distinctive  features  of  our  polity. 
As  such  we  cannot  spare  it.  Neither  do  we  see  what  is  to 
be  gained  by  wresting  from  it  the  dignity  and  weight  which 
naturally  attaches  to  an  office.  Much  harm  rather  would  be 
done.  For  it  would  remove  one  of  the  features  of  our  polity  ; 
and,  as  we  think,  make  the  government  of  our  churches  liable 
to  become  an  aristocracy  instead  of  a  democracy;  and  so 
tend  to  hinder  the  success  of  our  order.  If  any  one  cannot 
see  how  this  could  be,  let  him  remember  the  tendency  on 
the  part  of  every  congregational  church  to  shift  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  its  management,  and  he  will  see  that,  if  there  were 
no  office  such  as  is  represented  by  the  diaconate,  the  whole 
government  of  the  church  would  substantially  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  pastor  ex  officio.  The  diaconate  serves  as  a 
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connecting  link  between  the  pastor  and  the  church,  to  keep 
it  from  falling  into  a  worse  than  hierarchical  form  of  govern- 
ment.  Said  a  congregational  pastor,  who  leaned  to  Presby¬ 
terianism,  to  the  writer ;  “  I  do  not  like  Congregationalism, 
because  a  pastor  of  a  congregational  church  is  substantially  a 
a  pope.”  While  this  is  not  true,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that 
Congregationalism  might  issue  in  such  a  result  if  any  re¬ 
straint  were  removed.  The  diaconate,  being  a  creation  of 
the  church,  is  an  office  in  which  the  church,  by  its  represen¬ 
tatives,  confers  with  the  higher  official,  the  pastor,  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  matters  which  are  made  sure  to,  be  laid  before  the 
church  for  action,  because  the  church  is*  represented  in 
official  council.  And  so,  the  diaconate,  as  an  office,  serves 
both  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  pastor  and  the  church 
in  official  relation,  and  so  helps  to  save  the  church  from 
aristocracy  if  not  from  despotism,  and  also  to  keep  the  church 
from  neglecting  to  insist  on  its  rights  in  the  management  of 
its  own  affairs.  We  think  there  are  certain  things  in  the 
history  of  certain  churches  which  give  reason  to  apprehend 
such  a  result,  if  the  diaconate  should  come  to  be  regarded 
merely  as  unofficial  service.  We  think  there  are  instances 
in  which  congregational  churches  have  been  saved  from 
the  tyranny  of  a  pastor’s  unwarrantable  ambition  by  the 
intervention  of  certain  staid  and  discreet  men,  recognized  as 
officers  of  the  church,  and  called  deacons ;  because,  perhaps, 
by  virtue  of  their  office,  the  deacons  come  into  closer  official 
contact  with  both  pastor  and  church  than  either  with  the 
other.  We  mean  simply  by  this,  that  the  pastor  is  the  officer^ 
and  the  deacons  his  special  advisers  and  helpers,  furnished 
by  election  by  the  church. 

We  believe  our  polity  to  be  scriptural ;  and  therefore  we 
do  not  see  how  any,  as  Congregationalists,  can  regard  the 
diaconate  otherwise  than  as  an  office.  We  think  it  would  be 
as  detrimental  to  take  from,  as  to  add  to,  the  officers.  Either 
course  would  be  a  departure  from  the  scriptural  order  of 
things  as  Congrcgationalists  understand  it.  We  are  not 
willing  to  leave  out  anything  of  the  idea  that  lies  at  the 
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bottom  of  our  ecclesiastical  polity.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  diaconate  was  regarded  as  an  office  in  the  apostolic 
church.  Our  polity  is  framed  after  this  pattern,  and  so  we 
believe  it  to  be  an  essential  part  of  the  local  church,  as  an 
organization,  that  it  have  two,  and  only  two,  officers  —  pastor 
and  deacons.  A  church  would  be  crippled  if  either  were 
spared.  This  would  be  done  substantially  if  either  were 
denied  the  dignity  of  official  station. 

It  is  of  the  very  first  importance  that  men  be  chosen  to 
tlie  office  of  deacon,  according  to  Paul's  directions  to 
Timothy  (1  Tim.  iii.).  It  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  con¬ 
gregational  nor  scriptural  to  elect  and  ordain  men  to  this 
office  for  a  limited  time.  The  genius  of  our  polity  seems  to 
be  that  tlie  act  is  permanent.  We  recognize  it  as  such. 
For  after  men  have,  for  any  reason,  retired  from  the  office, 
we  still  name  them  deacon,  as  retired  clergymen,  Reverend. 
It  has  been  urged  against  this  that  if  unfit  men  are  chosen 
to  tliis  office  they  cannot  be  removed.  One  writer  has 
affirmed  that  the  instance  is  not  on  record  in  which  an  unfit 
man  has  been  removed  from  the  office  of  deacon.  But  if 
bad  or  unfit  men  are  elected,  the  church  has  in  its  own 
hands  the  same  remedy  that  exists  in  the  case  of  bad  or  unfit 
pastors.  Not  only  have  churches  set  deacons  aside  from 
their  office  because  of  unfitne*ss,  but  they  have  also  excom¬ 
municated  them  from  membership.  No  republican  govern¬ 
ment  is  without  means  of  removing  bad  men  from  office. 
And  yet  this  act  is  guarded  properly  against  abuse.  The 
welfare  of  the  government  demands  that  it  should  be.  So  it 
is  as  much  for  the  welfare  of  the  church,  as  for  the  officers, 
that  the  pastorate  and  diaconate  should  be  shielded  from  too 
easy  assaults.  And  yet,  if  error  is  committed  in  the  selection 
of  deacons,  there  is  a  remedy  in  the  hands  of  the  church. 
Better  here  than  in  the  hands  of  the  pastor. 

We  are  surprised  and  pained  to  see  a  tendency  to  ignore 
this  office.  Some,  even  pastors,  have  seemed  to  fear  lest 
their  deacons  should  magnify  their  office  unduly.  For  our 
selves,  we  have  never  liad  any  difficulty  in  tliis  direction, 
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but  the  opposite  if  any.  We  think  that  no  church,  and  no 
pastor  can  afford  to  dispense  with  this  office.  It  is  usually 
true  that  the  deacons  of  the  church  are  men  of  sound  judge¬ 
ment,  earnest  piety,  and  great  weight  of  character.  Can 
any  pastor  afford  to  deprive  himself  of  the  help  of  such 
wisdom,  by  ignoring  this  office  in  any  way?  He  cannot 
reach  all  his  flock  for  advice,  but  he  can  reach  all  his  dea¬ 
cons.  These  are  usually  men  who  have  been  longer  in  a 
parish  than  the  pastor  in  these  days  of  short  pastorates,  and 
who  know  better  than  he  can,  the  wants  and  peculiarities  of 
the  people  to  whom  he  is  called  to  minister.  From  these 
men  he  will  usually  hear  the  simple  facts  unadorned  by  the 
tongue  of  gossip.  We  believe  that  many  a  pastor  has  been 
saved  from  trouble,  by  listening  to  the  advice  of  his  deacons. 
We  believe  also  that  many,  especially  young  pastors,  have 
fallen  into  serious  difficulties,  because  they  listened,  not  to 
the  gray-haired  wisdom  of  their  deacons,  but  turned,  like 
the  foolish  son  of  Solomon,  to  take  counsel  of  the  young 
men.  For  ourselves  we  have  much  to  be  thankful  for  in 
the  good  deacons  whose  wisdom  has  helped  us  in  both  our 
pastorates.  We  know  and  are  sorry  that  deacons  are  some¬ 
times  bad  men.  So  are  pastors.  But  they  are  not  all. 
Because  we  believe  they  are  as  a  rule  morally  and  spiritually 
helps  to  the  prosperity  of  every  church,  and  to  the  usefulness 
of  every  pastor,  we  have  undertaken  to  defend  their  claim  to 
be  called  officers  of  the  church.  May  God  raise  up  many 
more  holy  men  to  grace  this  office,  who  shall  be  as  Stephen 
and  Philip  among  the  disciples  of  our  Lord. 
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NOTE  TO  ARTICLE  III. 

BT  BBV.  WILLIAM  HATES  WABD,  NEW  YORK. 

Since  Article  III.  went  to  press,  Ganneau’s  last  readings  of 
Mesha’s  Inscription  have  come  to  hand,  published  in  the  June  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Revue  Archeologique,  and  in  a  later  separate  pamphlet. 
A  few  of  his  additions  and  corrections  to  the  text  deserve  notice. 
We  have  also  received  plaster  casts  of  the  fragments  secured  by 
Captain  Warren  ;  but  these  are  of  little  additional  value. 

In  the  first  line  Ganneau  reads  the  name  of  Mesha’s  father  as 
Chemosh~gad.  The  last  element  in  this  name  is  the  god 
Fortune,  whose  name  we  have  in  Baal-gad,  and  probably  in  the 
name  of  the  tribe  of  Gad.  In  the  explanation  of  the  name  of  this 
tribe  given  in  Gen.  xxx.  11,  the  Chethihh  reads  *ija,  which  the 
Septuagint  translates  iv  rvxg-  In  1.  2,  Ganneau  finds  traces  of  the 
letters  in,  which  renders  the  reading  “  the  Dibonite,”  quite  certain. 
After  a  at  the  end  of  1.  3,  he  finds  a  trace  of  the  long  stroke  of  a  53 
or  5,  which  renders  our  suggested  reading  untenable.  The  first 
letter  of  1.  8  is  s  and  not  5,  confirming  our  own  reading,  and  mak¬ 
ing  "pit  probable.  At  the  end  of  the  long  lacuna  in  1.  8  he  finds 
*T0^,  which  gives  us  the  days  of  his  son  forty  years,”  but  does  not 
help  the  chronology  at  all.  The  gap  at  the  end  of  1.  9  is  partially 
filled  up,  so  as  to  read  mCKSi  na  crxi,  which  records,  according  to 
Ganneau,  the  making  of  a  moat  for  Baal-Meon.  In  Hebrew  nnsiw 
is  “  a  pit  ”  ;  but  we  would  hardly  expect  here  a  prosthetic  fit,  or  that 
the  full  form  with  i  would  be  used.  Both  reading  and  translation 
arc  doubtful.  The  a'a**  which  we  have  inserted  in  1.  10,  Ganneau 
now  finds  on  his  impression.  The  name  of  the  town  missing  in 
1.  11,  he  now  finds  to  be  m[a]3>,  Ataroth.  It  is  very  unfortunate 
that  the  a  is  illegible,  as  it  was  the  only  letter  missing  of  the  whole 
alphabet.  The  first  word  in  1.  12  is  and  not  “'pa,  as  we  had 
suggested  ;  but  the  meaning  is  the  same.  The  end  of  1.  12  and  the 
beginning  of  1.  13  Ganneau  now  finds  to  be  han[o]j<i,  a  reading 
which  recurs  in  1.  18.  In  1. 14  the  recovery  of  the  fragments  makes 
the  first  word  nma,  and  not  nirra.  In  the  same  line  by  an  error 
of  transcription  Ganneau  had  previously  given  “ro"'’!,  where  the 
monument  has  the  full  form  ;  and  in  the  next  line  nb^iha, 
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where  the  text  has  the  shorter  form  nVba .  The  first  two  letters  of 
1.  16  are  nt,  winch  must  belong  to  the  word  rtmxi,  “and  I  took  it.” 
In  the  long  gap  at  the  end  of  this  line  he  thinks  he  reads  the  words 
nnaa ,  “  dames,”  and  nrnn ,  “  maidens,”  which  would  show  that  the 
women  were  dedicated  to  Ashtor  Chemosh.  The  17th  line  begins 
with  n,  and  the  letters  nan  also  occur  in  this  ZacMwa.  The  recovery 
of  the  original  stone  leaves  no  remaining  doubt  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  very  important  word  “  Jehovah,”  proving  that  the  sacred 
name  was  currently  pronounced  by  the  Israelites  at  this  epoch. 
Otherwise  the  Moabite  scribe  would  have  written  “Adonai.”  In 
1.  18  Ganneau  reads  without  doubt  CSnanOKl  where  we  had  read 
,  from  Warren’s  indistinct  photograph.  The  letters  here 
are  certainly  very  weather-beaten ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that 
we  do  not  have  plaster  casts  of  Ganneau’s  fragments  for  the  use  of 
scholars.  The  stem  sno  means  “  to  tear  in  pieces,”  which  would 
make  Mesha  to  have  broken  up,  or  torn  up  the  vessels,  or 
else  the  tents  of  Jehovah  ;  a  sense  not  nearly  so  appropriate 

as  that  derived  from  our  own  reading.  Ganneau  confirms  his  read¬ 
ing  here  by  finding,  as  we  have  said,  rranoxi  in  lines  12  and  13.  If 
the  letter  n  there  is  secure  it  settles  the  reading  in  both  cases  as 
from  the  root  ano,  and  not,  as  we  had  supposed,  from  anp.  Gan¬ 
neau  finds  his  large  fragment  to  give  him  barn,  “  Ophel,”  “the  hill,” 
in  1.  22,  as  we  had  independently  deciphered  from  Warren’s  photo¬ 
graph.  Another  letter  deciphered  at  the  end  of  1.  23  makes  the 
reading  a“pa  certain. 

In  a  later  communication  Ganneau  says  that  he  has  found  the 
word  David  on  one  of  the  fragments.  On  a  rough  and  partial  copy 
made  by  Klein  the  words  “  from  Thamor  to  Jericho  ”  are  found. 
We  also  add  that  in  a  late  paper  which  we  have  not  seen,  Geiger 
suggests  that  in  1.  23  ■'xha  is  for  ■’ho.  He  would  then  translate 
^pfi  2"ipa  ***  •'xba  “  Fire  vessels  (i.e.  for  the  service  of 
Moloch)  for  there  were  none  in  the  midst  of  the  city.”  But  the  •» 
after  the  lacuna  seems  to  require  something  different  from  “,it,  the 
Moabite  form  of  y)i<. 

The  reference  on  page  646  to  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  should  have  been  to  the  New  Series,  Vol.  1. 
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ARTICLE  X. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

A.  GERMAN  WORKS. 

Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Job.'  —  This  commentary  forms  part 
of  the  Kurzgefasstes  exegetisch.es  Handbuch  to  the  Old  Testament.  The 
present  is  the  third  edition,  and,  though  based  on  the  labors  of  Hirzel,  the 
original  writer,  and  I.  Olshausen,  the  editor  of  the  second  edition,  may  in 
many  respects  be  described  as  a  new  work.  Dr.  Dillman,  its  author,  has 
recently  succeeded  Hengstenberg  at  the  University  of  Berlin.  He  is  far, 
however,  from  belonging  to  that  extreme  Lutheran’s  school.  The  general 
introduction  to  the  whole  and  the  preliminary  remarks  to  the  separate 
discourses  may  be  specified  as  specially  good.  Dr.  Dillman  deems  the 
discourses  of  Elihu  to  be  later  interpolations,  but  defends  the  prologue 
and  epilogue.  As  the  date  of  Job  he  assigns  the  early  part  of  the  seventh 
century — the  time  between  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah.  Conservative  theologians 
may  differ  from  many  of  the  writer’s  positions,  but  all  must  confess  his 
ability,  learning,  and  acuteness. 

History  of  Israel  from  the  Earliest  Period  down  to  the 
Conquest  of  Masada.* — This  History  might  fairly  be  termed,  “Varia¬ 
tions  on  the  History  of  Israel,  by  a  capricious  Critic.”  Dr.  Hitzig  outbids 
all  previous  historians  of  Israel,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Noack, 
whose  work,  “  From  Eden  to  Golgotha,”  we  noticed  some  time  ago.  We 
might  fill  pages  with  illustrations  of  his  eccentricities ;  but,  for  the  sake 
of  our  readers,  shall  limit  ourselves  to  one  or  two  specimens.  “  Ex  pede 
Herculeni  ” :  Abraham  means  Brahman ;  Sara,  the  nymph  Saragu,  to  whom 
the  river  flowing  past  the  royal  residence  of  Rama  owes  its  name.  Mel- 
chisedek  was  a  god,  whose  identity  with  the  Indian  Annaraga,  King  of 
Nourishment,  is  shown  by  his  offering  bread  and  wine.  The  names 
Moses  and  Aaron  are  derived  from  the  Sanscrit,  and  are  explained  to 
denote  “  thief,”  or  “  mouse,”  and  “  day.”  The  forty  years  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  are  resolved  into  four.  El  Shaddai  is  the  west  Asiatic  God,  Ahura- 
mazda,  or  Armazd.  And  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

'  Kurzgefasstes  Exeg.  Handbuch  z.  alt.  Test.  Hiob  erklErt  von  A.  Dillmann. 
Leipzig:  S.  Hirzel.  1869  Price,  1  Thaler  24  sgr. 

*  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel  von  Anbeginn  bis  zur  Erobemng  Masadas. 
Leipzig :  Herzcl.  1869.  Theil  I.  Price,  1  Thaler  24  sgr. 
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The  Anthkopomorpiiisms  and  the  Anthropopathisms  of  Onke- 
LOS  AND  THE  Later  Targumim  *  —  Dr.  Mavbaum  attempts,  in  this  Essay, 
to  answer  the  question  why  Onkelos,  in  his  translation  of  the  Pentateuch, 
retained  some  and  rejected  other  of  the  anthropomorphisms  of  the  original 
Hebrew.  The  question  has  been  repeatedly  discussed  before,  for  example, 
by  Maimonides,  Nachmanides,  and  others.  Luzzato  was  the  first  to  lay 
down  a  definite  and  intelligible  principle  —  the  principle  that  the  Targum 
of  Onkelos  was  written  for  the  laity,  for  the  ignorant  people,  and  not  for 
the  learned.  On  this  principle  Frankel  built,  and  Dr.  Maybaum  takes  it 
as  his  guide.  We  do  not  feel  enough  interest  in  the  subject  to  devote 
more  space  to  the  work  in  hand.  This  and  similar  productions  by  Jewish 
scholars  are  a  significant  evidence  of  one  thing  —  how  far  they  are  re¬ 
ceding  from  the  living  God  of  their  ancient  scriptures,  and  how  deeply 
they  are  infected  by  the  empty  abstractions  of  that  philosophy  whose  roots 
are  traceable  to  heathen  Neo-Platonism. 

Jewish  Moral  Theology.*  —  The  author  of  this  work  was  one  of 
the  most  noted  rabbis  of  modern  times  —  Samuel  David  Luzzato,  formerly 
Professor  at  the  Rabbinical  Seminary  in  Padua.  It  consists  of  lectures 
written  for  the  use  of  the  students  of  the  seminary,  and  fii*st  published  in 
the  Italian  journal,  Rlvista  Israelltica,  in  1846.  The  translation  is  by 
one  of  Luzzato’s  former  pupils.  Neither  philosophically  nor  practically 
do  the  lectures  seem  to  us  to  have  any  special  value.  Their  only  interest 
lies  in  their  showing  how  Jewish  writers  think  on  the  matters  that  come 
under  discussion.  The  author’s  ethical  point  of  view  will  appear  from 
the  words :  “  Man  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  endowed  with  a  single 
impelling  power,  which  separates  into  the  forces,  desire  of  physical  enjoy¬ 
ment,  desire  for  moral  joys . Filantie,  or  self-love,  is  this  one  impelling 

force.”  Illustrative  extracts  from  the  Talmud  make  what  would  other¬ 
wise  be  flat  and  stale  a  little  piquant. 

John  Calvin  His  Church  and  State  in  Geneva.®  —  Professor 
Kampschulte,  author  of  this  Important  work,  is  a  Roman  Catholic ;  but 
he  has  written  about  the  arch-foe  of  Romanism  in  a  candid  and  objective 
manner.  Various  judgments  regarding  Roman  Catholics  and  their  church, 
and  such  statements  as  that  Calvin,  so  far  from  being  animated  by  mean 
motives,  sacrificed  brilliant  prospects  for  the  sake  of  becoming  a  mis¬ 
sionary  of  the  new  religious  convictions,  evince  a  fair  and  truly  historical 

1  Die  Anthropomorphicn  und  Anthropopathicn  bei  Onkelos,  etc.  Von  Dr. 
S.  Maybaum.  Breslau:  Skutsch.  1870. 

2  Israelitische  Moral-Theologie  Vorlesungcn  von  S.  D.  Luzzato.  Breslau: 
Skutsch.  1870. 

*  Kampschulte  F.  W.  Johann  Calvin.  Seine  Kirche  und  sein  Staat.  Vol.  L 
Leipzig  :  Duncker  and  Humblot.  1869.  Price,  1  Thaler  24  sgr. 
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spirit,  rare  enough,  alas,  in  Romanist  writers  on  the  subject  of  the 
Reformation.  Professor  Kampschulte  directs  his  attention  specially  to 
the  political  aspects  of  Calvin’s  labors.  He  seems  to  have  had  access  to 
records  hitherto  little  used,  and  is  therefore  able  to  correct  mistakes  into 
which  some  of  the  principal  Protestant  writers  have  fallen.  The  present 
volume  —  the  first  of  three  —  is  divided  into  an  introduction  and  four 
hooks.  In  the  Introduction  attention  is  called  to  the  interesting  fact  that 
three  distinct  nationalities  prepared  the  way  for  the  present  position  of 
Protestantism  —  the  Slavic  in  John  Huss,  the  Germanic  in  Luther,  and  the 
Romanic  in  John  Calvin.  Calvin  was  least  peculiarly  national  in  his 
efforts,  hence  the  wider  influence  of  his  teachings.  Book  I.  treats  of  the 
Establishment  of  the  Independence  of  Geneva;  Book  II.  of  the  Intro¬ 
duction  of  the  Reformation ;  Book  III.  of  Calvin  and  Geneva  till  the  year 
1541 ;  Book  IV.  of  the  Foundation  of  the  new  Order.  It  is,  of  course, 
scarcely  to  be  expected  that  Professor  Kampschulte  should  always  be 
fair ;  but,  at  all  events,  he  has  tried  to  be  so. 

The  Theodicee  of  Paul.® — r  Another  attempt  to  master  that  crux 
interpretum,  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  chapters  of  Paul’s  Epistle  to 
the  Romans.  The  two  principle  views  of  these  chapters  hitherto  have 
been  the  Calvinistlc  and  Arminlan ;  the  latter  adopted  in  substance  by 
Tholuck,  Hofmann,  Philippi,  and  others.  According  to  the  former,  Paul 
teaches  that  men  are  predestined  to  faith  or  unbelief ;  according  to  the  latter, 
he  teaches  that  men  are  predestined  to  grace  or  hardening  according  to 
their  faith  or  unbelief.  Both  start  with  the  idea  of  an  eternal  divine 
decree.  Dr.  Bcyschlag  denies  the  presupposition,  and  maintains  that  Paul 
is  speaking  of  a  divine  procedure  whose  causes  and  effects  alike  root  in 
time  and  history,  not  in  a  supra-temporal  action  of  God.  From  this  new 
point  of  view  he  arrives,  finally,  at  the  conclusion  that  according  to  Paul 
the  judgment  of  hardening  Itself  will  turn  out  to  have  been  a  chastisement 
of  God’s  redeeming  love.  We  must  leave  the  readers  of  Dr.  Beyschlag’s 
treatise  to  form  their  own  judgment  about  his  reasoning  and  results  ;  but 
certainly  they  deserve  careful  consideration.  One  thing  we  have  our¬ 
selves  felt  for  years,  that  Paul  rather  designed  to  root  out  the  Jewish  idea 
of  favored  election  by  his  vigorous  reasonings,  than  to  encourage  it,  as  the 
high  Calvinistlc  view  implies. 

Christ  the  Sox  of  Max  axd  Sox  of  God.’  —  The  immediate  occa¬ 
sion  of  this  work  would  seem  to  have  been  Beyschlag’s  “  Christologie  ” 
and  a  treatise  on  the  “  Menschensohn  ”  by  Professor  Schulze,  both  noticed 

’  Die  Paulinische  Theodicee.  Von  Dr.  W.  Beyschlag.  Berlin  :  Rank. 
1869. 

®  Christus  der  Menschen-  und  Gottes-Sohn.  Von  K  Fr.  Nosgen.  Gotha 
F.  A.  Perthes.  1869. 
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in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra.  Both  of  them  are  regarded  by  the  author  as 
very  unsatisfactory ;  and  his  aim  is  to  supply  something  more  to  the 
purpose.  Whether  he  has  succeeded  is  another  question,  which  will  be 
variously  answered,  according  to  the  point  of  view  of  the  answerer.  The 
First  Section  treats  of  the  “Son  of  Man,”  in  five  chapters,  entitled: 
Meaning  of  the  Designation  taken  literally ;  Use  thereof  in  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament;  Its  Force  in  the  Synoptics  ;  Its  Force  in  John;  The  Relation  of 
the  Apostles  to  it.  The  Second  Section  discusses  the  “  Son  of  God,”  in 
five  chapters :  The  Meaning  of  the  Name  Messiah ;  The  Old  Testament 
Idea  of  Divine  Sonship;  The  Relation  between  the  two  Names  Christ 
and  Son  of  God  as  used  by  the  Contemporaries  of  Jesus ;  The  Force  of 
Jesus’s  Self-designation  as  Son  of  God ;  The  New  Testament  description 
of  the  Divine  Nature  of  Jesus  as  TrveZjxa.  The  Third  Section  expounds 
the  doctrinal  result  of  the  exegetical  inquiry.  This  is.  In  brief,  that  Christ 
was  true  and  complete  man ;  true  and  complete  God ;  true  and  perfect 
union  of  God  and  man.  The  result  is  not  new ;  it  is  the  old  Lutheran 
doctrine.  Nor  does  the  investigation  by  which  the  author  arrives  at  it 
present  much  that  is  new;  but  still  the  treatise  may  be  of  service  to 
students  of  biblical  theology. 

On  Knowledge.*  —  The  first  part  of  this  small  work  expounds  the 
theory  that  being  is  apprehended  by  perception,  not  by  thought  (Denken) ; 
that  we  really  do  perceive  things  in  themselves,  while  phenomena  are 
our  own  product,  and  have  no  real  existence.  Our  perceptions  of  things 
become  representations  by  means  of  thought.  In  the  second  part  we  have 
the  author’s  system  of  the  world.  lie  believes  that  it  consists  of  an  infinite 
number  of  infinite,  unlimited,  rational  essences,  which  include  and  per¬ 
meate  each  other.  Every  essence  has  consciousness:  even  plants  and 
inorganic  substances.  In  such  a  system  there  is  clearly  no  room  for  a 
God.  “  The  idea  of  God,”  says  he,  “  originated  in  man’s  Ignorance  of  the 
unconditioned  nature  of  all  essences.  Our  fundamental  error  is  the  re¬ 
garding  ourselves  as  conditioned  and  finite.”  This,  surely,  Is  philosophy 
turned  upside  down. 

Glimpses  into  the  Hidden  Life  of  the  Human  Spirit.®  —  The 
volume  before  us  forms  a  supplement  to  the  same  author’s  “  Mystical 
Phenomena  of  Human  Nature.”  lie  discusses  here  such  subjects  as 
Visions,  Hallucinations,  Sleep-walking,  Daemonomania,  Vampyrism,  Old 
and  New  Forms  of  Magic,  Visionaries,  Seers,  and  Prophets,  and  so  forth. 
Professor  Perty  adduces  many  facts  (supposed  or  real),  both  new  and 
old,  and  probably  thinks  he  has  a  theory  to  account  for  them ;  but  what 

*  Ueber  Erkenntniss.  Von  M.  Drcsshach.  Halle  :  Pfeiffer.  1869. 

2  Blicke  in  das  verborgene  Leben  des  Menschengeistes.  Von  M.  Perty. 
Heidelberg:  Winter.  1869, 
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his  theory  is  would  be  rather  hard  to  say.  Amongst  other  curious  positions 
which  he  lays  down  is  this  —  that  man  is  only  one  of  the  innumerable 
modes  under  which  the  gaeodaemonic  spirit  manifests  itself ;  the  human 
individual  is  one  of  its  transitory  forms ;  his  consciousness  is  merely  a  part 
of  the  gaeodaemonic  consciousness,  in  which  everything  on  earth  finds  a 
place.  Another  notion  is,  that  in  the  future  like-minded  spirits  will  be 
grouped  in  associations,  which  together  will  constitute  heaven,  and  that 
each  association  will  be  the  vehicle  of  a  particular  kind  of  blessedness. 
But  enough. 

Phexician  Studies.^  •—  Dr.  Levy  publishes,  at  intervals,  an  account 
of  what  has  been  done  or  discovered  for  the  furtherance  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  Phenlclan  language.  This  is  the  fourth  part  of  his  repertory,  and 
contains  sl.\  Essays,  of  which  the  fii-st  is  a  review  of  the  publications  on 
the  subject  since  1863.  The  rest  deal  with  various  old  or  newly-discovered 
inscriptions.  A  large  lithographed  table  at  the  end  contains  fac-similes  of 
thirteen  dllferent  inscriptions.  The  work  will  be  of  interest  to  students 
in  Dr.  Levy’s  department. 

Studt :  Die  Materialistlsche  Erkenntnisslehre.  A  review  and  criticism 
of  the  theories  of  knowledge  advanced  by  such  materialistic  writers  as 
Mayer,  Moleschott,  and  Buchner.  The  author’s  result  is,  that  while 
materialism  is  one  of  the  ways  toward  the  truth,  it  fails  to  lead  us  to  it. 
Knowledge  proper  is  not  explicable  by  a  reference  solely  to  sense.  We 
know  of  thought  only  by  thought.  Science  belongs  to  a  sphere  which  is 
distinct  and  separate  from  the  outer  world. 

Erdmann:  Vom  Vergessen.  One  of  Professor  Erdmann’s  lively  and 
witty  lectures  on  out-of-the-way  psychological  questions.  Forgetfulness 
is  explained  as  an  act,  not  a  suffering  —  the  act  of  putting  aside  what  is 
relatively  valueless.  Hence  the  shame  felt  by  a  man  when  he  finds  that 
he  has  forgotten,  i.e.  thrown  away,  what  is  of  value.  The  secret  of  a  good 
memory  is  to  interest  one’s  self. 

Linsz :  Gury’s  Ilandbuch  der  Theologischen  Moral,  etc.  At  the 
Roman  Catholic  theological  seminary  in  Mayence  a  handbook  of  ethics 
is  in  use,  prepared  by  a  Jesuit  of  the  name  of  Gury,  which  has  been 
severely  condemned  for  the  obscenity  with  which  various  sexual  relations 
are  discussed.  The  little  work  whose  title  we  have  given  is  an  exposure 
of  the  weaknesses  and  wickednesses  of  the  Handbook,  and  at  the  same 
time  an  attack  on  the  Jesuits.  It  would  be  well  if  more  pains  were 
taken,  even  with  us,  to  lay  bare  the  vile  secrets  of  the  Romish  priesthood 
—  done,  however,  in  a  sober,  not  in  a  sensational  manner. 

Beck:  Leitfaden  der  Christlichen  Lehre,  etc.  Professor  Beck,  of 
Tubingen,  is  well  known  as  a  biblical  theolc^ian  of  a  very  peculiar  type 

1  Phonizische  Studieu.  Von  Dr.  M.  A.  Levy.  Breslau:  Skutsch.  1869- 
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—  of  his  own  type.  Tlie  above  work  comprises  two  parts,  the  first  con¬ 
taining  the  doctrine ;  the  second,  the  texts.  It  is  intended  for  schools 
and  families,  but  will  be  found  stimulating  and  instructive  also  by  those 
who  have  to  teach. 

Otto :  Evangelische  Praktische  Theolc^ie.  The  first  volume  of  a  work 
on  practical  theology,  by  a  German  clergyman.  It  discusses  what  are 
termed  the  “Edificatory  or  Building-up  Activities,”  including,  among 
other  things,  Catechetics,  Homiletics,  Liturgies,  and  the  more  specifically 
Pastoral  Duties.  Those  who  like  works  of  this  kind  will  find  Dr.  Otto’s 
treatise  thorough  and  suggestive.  We  confess  to  a  prejudice  against 
them.  Detailed  classifications  and  systematisations  of  the  duties  of  a 
minister  of  the  gospel  jar  on  our  feelings  in  the  same  way  that  classifica¬ 
tions  of  the  duties  of  husband  and  wife  would  do.  Nor  are  they  of  much 
real  use. 

Henke :  Zur  Einleitung  in  das  Theologische  Studlum.  A  brief  ency¬ 
clopedia  of  theological  study  and  science,  after  Hagenbach’s  well-known 
work.  Professor  Henke  divides  theology  into  historical,  philosophical, 
systematical,  and  practical.  There  is  a  great  want  of  a  similar  work 
adapted  to  American  and  English  requirements. 

B.  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  WORKS. 

The  Primeval  Worlh  of  Hebrew  Tradition.  By  Frederic  Henry 

Hedge.  12mo.  pp.  283.  Boston:  Roberts  Brothers.  1870. 

This  work  consists  of  a  series  of  discourses  upon  the  antediluvian  his¬ 
tory.  That  the  book  has  some  very  great  merits  we  cannot  deny.  It 
is  extremely  interesting,  and  we  only  wish  that  it  was  more  reliable. 
The  scriptural  narratives  of  the  successive  phases  of  antediluvian  life  are 
summarily  disposed  of  by  the  author,  under  the  title  of  Hebrew  Tradition; 
though  he  gives  no  argument  to  prove  that  they  do  not  belong  to  authentic 
history. 

The  opening  sentence  gives  the  key-note  of  the  book.  After  taking  for 
his  text  the  first  statement  of  scripture :  “  In  the  beginning  God  created 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,”  the  writer  says;  “We  have  here  the  first 
proposition  of  human  reason,  as  it  shaped  itself  in  the  Hebrew  mind.”  As 
this  idea  is  almost  self-evident,  and  has  been  adopted  by  the  civilized 
world,  we  do  not  know  why  it  is  peculiarly  Hebrew- 

After  a  chapter  of  great  poetic  beauty  upon  the  work  of  creation,  the  second 
chapter  treats  of  the  moral  nature  of  man.  According  to  the  author,  man 
may  have  existed  for  ages  as  a  mere  animal ;  but  the  time  when  he  was 
made  in  the  image  of  God  marks  the  era  when  he  had  attained  a  moral 
character. 

The  difficulties  which  attend  the  origin  of  sin  make  our  author  very 
little  trouble.  He  says :  “  The  parable  of  the  forbidden  fruit  embraces 
the  results  of  Hebrew  speculation  upon  this  subject.”  Further  on  he  sug- 
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gests  that  the  prevalent  theory  of  the  fall  of  man  had  its  origin  in  the 
later  age  of  Hebrew  thought,  and  adds :  “  With  English  readers  this  false 
impression  has  derived  an  added  sanction  from  the  great  authority  of 
Milton,  who  embodies  it  in  his  Paradise  Lost.”  ’  That  the  prohibition  to 
eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit  was  a  mere  test  of  man’s  fidelity,  he  regards  as 
“  the  most  prevailing  and  most  pernicious  of  all  the  errors  concerning  it.” 
Yet  the  author  thinks  that  man  was,  in  one  sense,  a  gainer  by  his  apos7 
tasy;  for  his  “knowing  good  and  evil”  marks  the  dawn  of  his  moral 
self-consciousness.  The  chapter  closes  with  an  able  analysis  of  the  manner 
in  which  good  is  continually  educed  from  evil. 

No  part  of  the  book  is  more  interesting  than  the  chapter  upon  Cain 
and  Abel.  The  two  men,  according  to  the  author,  mark  the  era  of  the 
first  division  of  labor;  Cain  becomes  the  representative  man  of  the  agri¬ 
culturists  ;  Abel,  of  the  shepherd  nomads.  Tlie  rise  of  property  is  ably 
described,  and  the  gradual  encroachment  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil  upon  the 
shepherd.  A  sharp  conflict  ensued ;  the  nomads  were  defeated ;  but  it  is 
their  version  of  the  story  which  has  come  down  to  us  through  the  Hebrews. 
The  details  of  the  contest  have  faded  from  history,  and  the  event  survives 
only  in  the  tradition  that  one  leader  slew  the  other. 

That  one  man  could  live  for  nine  hundred  and  sixty-nine  years  the 
author  decides  to  be  impossible.  Physically,  man  is  not  made  for  such  a 
life;  mentally,  he  cannot  carry  the  weight  of  such  a  long  and  weary 
experience.  ISIethaselah,  therefore,  is  the  representative  man  of  a  certain 
age  of  the  world’s  history. 

Man’s  first  attempt  at  civilized  society  proved  a  total  failure,  lai^ely 
due,  says  the  author,  to  his  inexperience  and  the  total  lack  of  precedent 
and  example  to  guide  him.  The  scriptural  writer  expresses  his  view  of 
this  fact  by  the  phrase :  “  And  it  repented  the  Lord  that  he  had  made 
man  upon  the  earth.”  The  writer  rapidly  solves  the  problem  of  human 
depravity,  admitting  that  “  the  bad  in  man  is  soonest  developed,”  but 
declaring  emphatically  that  the  good  in  human  nature  far  surpasses  the 
bad,  upon  the  whole.  An  eloquent  tribute  is  paid  to  goodness :  “  The 
bad  man  sometimes  plays  a  bold  and  decisive  part  in  civilization ;  but 
without  the  good  man  there  can  be  no  civilization  at  all.” 

The  author  admits  that  the  last  one  of  many  deluges  upon  the  earth 
has  occurred  within  the  memory  of  man,  as  he  finds  the  scriptural  account 
confirmed  by  the  traditions  of  every  nation  except  the  Chinese  and  the 
Egyptians.  He  infers,  therefore,  that  these  two  nations  had  made  their 
migration  before  the  deluge  took  place.  He  considers  the  patriarch  Noah 
to  have  been  the  representative  man  of  the  better  mind  of  his  age.  Tlie 
dispersion  of  Babel  signified  the  failure  which  a  conquering  race  has 
always  experienced  in  uniting  and  ruling  over  other  races  for  any  length 
of  time.  Nothing  could  resist  the  tendency  of  men  to  separate  and  form 
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different  nations,  each  nation  gradually  shaping  its  original  dialect  into  a 
new  language. 

The  conversation  between  Jehovah  and  Abraham  concerning  the  fate 
of  Sodom  is  considered  by  the  author  to  be  a  marvellous  Hebrew  idyl ; 
and  the  work  closes  with  a  beautiful  discourse  upon  “  the  Heritage  of  the 
Inner  Life.”  Isaac,  when  he  went  out  “  to  meditate  in  the  field,”  became 
the  first  representative  of  that  inner,  introspective  life  in  which  the  He¬ 
brews  have  far  excelled  all  the  nations  of  antiquity. 

We  have  seen  no  book  which  moved  so  smoothly  over  the  profoundest 
abysses  of  human  thought.  Nothing  could  be  finer  than  this  work,  if  we 
could  only  depend  upon  its  truth.  Once  grant  the  author  his  theory,  and 
we  cannot  praise  the  Avork  too  highly ;  but  scarcely  a  proof  of  that  theory 
is  given  us.  The  real  subject  of  the  book  is,  “  The  Writer’s  Conjectures 
upon  the  Primeval  World,”  and  the  sense  of  the  reader  demands  that  the 
bold  and  startling  theories  of  the  book  be  flanked  by  something  more 
than  the  mere  assertions  of  the  author.  But,  while  the  ideas  of  the  Avork 
must  be  reduced  from  the  form  of  statements  to  mere  guesses,  great  praise 
is  due  to  the  manner  in  Avhich  they  are  expressed.  The  style  of  the  book 
is  elegant ;  in  many  passages  brilliant  and  gloAving ;  often  the  author  is 
the  more  eloquent  Avhen  his  facts  are  doubtful,  as  the  skater  glides  all  the 
more  rapidly  over  Aveak  spots  in  the  ice.  We  regard  the  book  as  a  very 
beautiful  structure,  built  upon  some  commonplace  rationalistic  ideas  and 
some  theories  original  Avltli  the  author  —  theories  Avhich,  most  ingeniously 
conceived  and  elegantly  told,  lack  nothing  but  a  j)roof.  VleAved  as  a  species 
of  poem  upon  the  origin  of  society,  the  book  is  a  very  great  success ;  but 
if  ottered  as  a  work  of  fact,  aa'c  think  it  a  failure. 

Some  of  the  AA-ords  of  the  book,  like  the  ideas,  are,  we  fear,  a  little  too 
independent  of  common  usage.  Phrases  like  “  the  Bible  account  of  crea¬ 
tion,”  “  the  idea  of  hereditariness,”  “  the  unparadlsing  of  the  heart,”  and 
“  the  co-present  spirit  ”  avIU  hardly  bear  inspection.  These  are  slight 
blemishes,  however,  upon  the  usually  elegant  sentences  of  the  author. 


The  Life  of  our  Lord.  By  Rev.  William  Hanna,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Ncav 

York:  Robert  Carter  and  Brothers.  1870. 

The  author  of  this  Avork  is  well  known  as  the  biographer  of  Dr. 
Chalmers,  and  as  a  distinguished  preacher  in  the  Scotch  Free  church. 
The  A’olumcs  show  rare  qualifications  on  the  part  of  the  writer.  He  had 
evidently  studied  the  subject  Avlth  much  care,  having  access  to  the  best 
helps.  He  had  harmonized  the  accounts  of  the  life  of  Christ,  as  given  by 
the  different  evangelists,  and  out  of  these  constructed,  in  his  own  mind,  a 
continuous  narrative.  He  had  visited  the  land  of  our  Lord’s  life  on 
earth,  and  imbibed  the  spirit  and  vividness  of  its  history,  Avhich  familiarity 
with  such  localities  can  scarcely  fail  to  convey.  To  this  he  adds  a  glow¬ 
ing,  picturesque,  and  often  dramatic  style,  and  a  warm  sympathy  with  his 
subject. 
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The  volumes  form  a  series  of  pictures  drawn  with  great  skill.  The 
grouping  brings  into  view  every  feature  that  can  give  symmetry  and 
fulness  to  the  sketch.  What  to  the  ordinary  reader  seems  isolated  and 
almost  without  meaning  becomes  significant  when  put  in  its  place,  and 
illustrated  by  the  artist.  Most  readers  will  find  the  life  of  Christ,  as  here 
presented,  invested  with  new  interest.  There  is  a  connection  and  a  con¬ 
tinuity  which  are  not  grasped  by  the  ordinary  reading  of  the  independent 
narratives  given  by  the  evangelists.  What  is  omitted  by  one  evangelist 
is  supplied  by  another.  Then,  too,  the  time  and  place  of  the  events  are 
often  overlooked.  In  what  part  of  Christ’s  history,  and  where  —  on  the 
east  or  west  of  the  Jordan  —  were  the  parables  of  the  Good  Samaritan, 
the  Barren  Fig-tree,  the  Great  Supper,  the  Lost  Sheep,  the  Lost  Piece 
of  Money,  the  Prodigal  Son,  uttered  ?  The  narrative  that  gives  unity, 
clearness,  and  precision  here,  that  photographs  the  localities  of  the  scenes, 
and  carries  the  reader  into  the  very  midst  of  them,  as  our  author  does, 
leaves  a  more  vivid  and  permanent  image  of  the  great  central  Character 
than  is  usually  gained  without  such  aid.  Other  lives  of  Christ  may  have 
more  brilliancy,  or  may  show  more  learned  and  elaborate  treatment; 
but,  while  this  does  not  deal  with  historical,  critical,  or  doctrinal  discus¬ 
sions,  in  the  rich  results  it  gives  of  critical  investigations,  in  the  fulness, 
completeness,  and  impressiveness  of  the  scenes  presented,  and  in  the 
reality  with  which  it  invests  the  principal  actors  in  them,  it  is  without  an 
equal.  It  will  interest  and  profit  the  general  reader,  as  well  as  the  learned 
preacher.  Every  one  who  studies  the  volumes  faithfully  will  be  conscious 
of  a  more  exalted  view  of  Christ  and  his  great  work  on  earth,  and  will 
feel  more  deeply  the  practical  value  of  the  truths  he  uttered. 

The  work  is  in  six  12rao.  volumes.  Volume  I.  contains  the  Earlier 
Years;  II.  The  Ministry  in  Galilee;  III.  The  Close  of  the  Ministry;  IV. 
The  Passion  Week;  V.  The  Last  Day  of  our  Lord’s  Passion;  VI.  The 
Forty  Days  after  the  Resurrection.  The  fifth  volume,  which  was  the  first 
published,  has  been  translated  into  the  Dutch,  French,  and  German 
languages. 

Bible  Animals  :  being  a  Description  of  every  Living  Creature  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Scriptures,  from  the  Ape  to  the  Coral.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G. 
Wood,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  Author  of  “  Homes  without  Hands,”  Common 
Objects  of  the  Sea-shore  and  Country,”  etc.  With  One  Hundred  New 
Designs  by  W.  F.  Kcyl,  T.  W.  Wood,  and  E.  A  Smith.  Engraved  by 
G.  Pearson.  8vo.  pp.  652.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner  and  Com¬ 
pany.  1870. 

The  country  and  people  where  the  Bible  was  written  were  very  different 
from  our  own.  The  language,  customs,  habits,  all  the  surroundings,  were 
different.  The  more  fully  this  difference  is  understood,  and  the  more 
perfectly  we  can  reproduce  biblical  times,  the  more  thorough  will  be  our 
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appreciation  of  the  language  of  the  Bible,  and  the  more  impressive  its 
illustrations  and  allusions.  Contemporary  history,  antiquities,  geography 
civil  and  physical,  ethnology,  natural  history,  are  each  important  studies 
for  the  biblical  student. 

The  work  before  us  is  limited  in  its  scope,  treating  only  one  department 
of  Natural  History  —  the  Zoology  of  the  Bible.  It  is  prepared  with  emi¬ 
nent  ability.  The  same  careful  investigation,  the  same  broad  and  minute 
study  of  the  subject  is  evident  here  as  in  “  Homes  without  Hands.”  The 
author  presents  every  creature  whose  name  is  mentioned  in  scripture,  and 
gives  such  a  history  of  it  as  is  necessary  to  elucidate  the  passages  in  which 
it  is  referred  to.  The  description  of  some  of  these  animals  —  as  the  lion, 
sheep,  goat,  camel,  behemoth,  dove,  leviathan,  serpents,  etc.  —  is  very 
full,  and  is  of  great  Interest,  merely  as  a  study  of  natural  history ;  but  as 
a  means  of  giving  a  elearer  and  more  impressive  understanding  of  the 
scriptures  the  facts,  which  have  been  gathered  from  a  great  variety  of 
sources,  have  a  much  higher  value.  The  author’s  estimate  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  department  of  study,  as  it  relates  to  the  scriptures,  is  not 
beyond  the  truth  :  “  The  importance  of  Zoology  in  elucidating  the  scrip¬ 
tures  cannot  be  overrated,  and  without  its  aid  we  shall  not  only  miss  the 
point  of  innumerable  passages  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  but  the 
words  of  our  Lord  himself  will  either  be  totally  misrepresented,  or  at 
least  lose  the  greater  part  of  their  significance.” 

Tlie  volume  is  very  fully  and  beautifully  illustrated,  and  its  whole  ap¬ 
pearance  tempting,  even  to  the  most  fastidious  eyes. 

The  Typology  of  ScniPTURE  :  viewed  In  connection  with  the  TlTiole 
Series  of  the  Divine  Dispensations.  By  Patrick  Fairbairn,  D.D.,  Prin¬ 
cipal  and  Professor  of  Divinity,  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow.  Fifth 
Edition.  2  Vols.  8vo.  pp.  501,  555.  Edinburgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark. 
1870. 

The  doctrine  of  types  is  one  of  the  most  difficult,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  important  departments  of  scriptural  study.  It  is  not  easy  always  to 
indicate  how  much  of  th.e  earlier  scriptures  are  typical  of  subsequent 
events,  either  in  the  Old  Testament  or  the  New;  and  yet  it  is  important,^ 
in  order  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  teachings  of  the  scriptures,  to 
know  the  relation  between  the  type  and  the  antitype,  to  know  what  is, 
and  what  is  not,  a  type,  and  to  what  extent  the  analogy  between  the 
type  and  the  antitype  holds.  The  Fathers,  both  of  the  Greek  and  Eatin 
church,  often  found  types  where  none  really  existed :  Moses  with  his  arms 
extended  in  the  conflict  with  Amalek  was  a  type  of  the  cross  ;  “  David’s 
deliverance  from  the  h.and  of  Saul  foreshadowed  our  deliverance,  through 
Christ,  from  the  poAver  of  death.” 

Still  later,  even  after  the  Iltdbrmation :  Asshur,  going  out  and  building 
Nineveh  was  typical  of  the  Turk  or  Mussulman  power.  The  “  mere  re- 
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semblance,  however  accidental  or  trifling,  between  an  occurrence  In  the 
Old,  and  another  in  New,  Testament  times  was  deemed  sufficient  to  con¬ 
stitute  one  a  type  of  the  other.”  Abel  (emptiness)  prefigured  our  Lord’s 
humiliation ;  his  occupation,  Christ’s  office  as  the  Shepherd  of  Israel ; 
Adam’s  awaking  out  of  sleep,  Christ’s  resurrection  from  the  dead  ; 
Samson’s  meeting  a  young  lion,  Christ’s  meeting  Saul  on  the  way  to 
Damascus. 

The  appearance  of  the  fifth  edition  of  Professor  Fairbairn’s  work  is  an 
evidence  of  the  need  that  has  been  felt  of  such  a  treatise,  as  well  as  of  its 
success  in  meeting  the  wants  for  which  it  was  designed.  In  its  present 
form  it  is  greatly  improved  over  the  earlier  editions.  The  changes,  how¬ 
ever,  are  not  in  the  general  views  and  jiriuciples  it  maintains,  but  in  a 
fuller  presentation  of  the  literature  of  the  subject,  and  in  the  modes  of 
explaining  particular  points.  The  filth  edition  differs  very  little  from  the 
fourth ;  the  changes  and  improvements  having  been  made  chiefly  in  the 
latter.  In  its  preparation  the  author  had  the  advantage  of  the  discussions 
and  earnest  controversies  which  had  been  held  on  the  Continent  upon 
some  of  the  topics  embraced ;  so  that  now  tlie  work  embodies  the  results 
of  the  best  learning,  as  well  as  of  broad,  thorough,  candid  investigation, 
and  forms  a  safe,  sober,  intelligent,  and  invaluable  guide  in  studying  the 
subject  of  which  it  treats. 

The  style  is  pure  and  vigorous.  It  is  rare  that  one  meets  with  a  ques¬ 
tionable  word,  as  dubiety  (I.  p.  18),  or  a  loose  construction,  as :  “  It  may, 
and  indeed  ought,  to  lay  the  foundation  ”  (I.  p.  8). 

The  work  is  published  in  this  country  through  IMcssrs.  Scribner,  Wel- 
ford,  and  Company. 

Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Theology.  By  William  G.  T.  Shedd, 

D.D.,  Baldwin  Professor,  in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York 

City.  12mo.  pp.  429.  Eighth  Edition.  New  York:  Chai'les  Scribner 

and  Co.  1870. 

The  favor  with  which  these  Lectures  have  been  received  by  the  religious 
public  is  fully  deserved.  They  give  a  very  correct  idea  of  the  preacher’s 
functions  in  saying,  that  this  function  is  to  put  strictly  revealed  truth  into 
oratorical  forms  for  popular  impression,  and  to  imbue  all  discourse,  in  the 
sanctuary  and  upon  the  Sabbath,  with  a  strictly  biblical  spirit.  Every 
one  will  agree,  also,  with  Professor  Shedd  in  the  assertion,  with  such 
qualifications  as  good  sense  will  at  once  suggest,  that  the  minister  ought 
not  to  pursue  any  other  intellectual  calling  than  that  of  sermonizing ;  nor 
need  any  one  fear  that  if  he  practise  in  accordance  with  this  maxim,  he 
will,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  have  any  other  than  a  liberal  and  varied 
culture. 

In  commending  these  Lectures  we  are  not  to  be  understood  as  vouching 
for  the  correctness  of  all  the  rules  for  sermonizing  which  are  laid  down. 
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One  of  the  chief  advantages,  indeed,  of  reading  such  a  book  as  this,  is 
that  it  stimulates  the  mind  to  reflection  on  the  various  topics  brought 
forward  ;  and  thus,  in  cases  where  its  instructions  seem  unsound,  leading 
the  reader  to  the  formation  of  better  rules  for  himself.  We  commend  to 
special  attention  the  Lecture  on  Extemporaneous  Preaching.  We  have 
a  very  vivid  impression  of  the  lively  interest  with  which  this  Lecture  was 
listened  to  Avhen  read  by  the  author,  a  good  many  years  since,  before  a 
ministerial  association.  May  it  excite  among  our  younger  clergymen  a 
new  zeal  in  the  cultivation  of  the  power  of  e.xtemporaneous  preaching. 

The  Lectures  on  Pastoral  Theology  deserve  study,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
for  the  elevated  view  which  is  taken  in  them  of  the  dignity  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  the  ministerial  office.  The  passages  which  relate  to  a  course  of 
reading  for  ministers  are  particularly  valuable  as  laying  down  a  most  im¬ 
portant  rule  in  the  choice  of  books. 

A  History  of  Christian  Doctrine.  By  William  G.  T.  Shedd,  D.D., 

Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 

York.  In  two  Volumes.  12iuo.  pp.  408,  498.  Third  Edition. 

New  York:  Charles  Scribner  and  Co.  1870. 

We  are  very  glad  that  Messrs.  Scribner  and  Co.  have  been  moved  to 
give  to  the  public  a  comparatively  cheap  edition  of  this  valuable  work. 
As  stated  in  the  Preface,  it  is  the  first  attempt  in  English  literature  to 
write  an  account  of  the  gradual  construction  of  all  the  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  religion ;  and  therefore,  should  any  sharpsighted  observers  de¬ 
tect  imperfections  in  it,  only  moderate  censure  should  be  visited  on  them. 

Within  the  compass  of  two  volumes  like  these  the  history  of  Christian 
doctrine  could  hardly  be  given  in  any  other  than  a  most  compendious 
form.  This  disadvantage  will  be  in  a  measure  atoned  for,  if  the  reader  is 
excited,  as  he  ought  to  be,  to  enter  upon  independent  investigations  in 
this  department.  The  benefit  of  doing  this  will  quickly  be  apparent  in 
one’s  sermons. 

Professor  Shedd’s  style  ordinarily  is  not  deficient  in  p>erspicuity ;  and 
yet,  at  times,  while  reading  these  Lectures  we  have  been  at  a  loss  as  to 
whether  we  had  got  his  exact  meaning.  This  was  the  fact  in  reference 
to  the  account  of  Anselm’s  argument  for  the  existence  of  God,  and  to  the 
statement  on  another  page,  that  the  nature  and  the  will  of  God  are  the 
same.  We  must  be  allowed  to  question,  also,  the  correctness  of  the  as¬ 
sertion,  that  if  a  man  has  voluntarily  deprived  himself  of  the  power  to 
p)erform  a  given  action,  he  is  still  under  obligation  to  perform  that  action, 
and  deserves  punishment  if  he  does  not.  The  truth  rather  is,  that,  in  the 
case  supposed,  the  man  merits  punishment  for  depriving  himself  of  power, 
but  not  for  failure  to  do  what  he  is  physically  unable  to  do. 

For  the  present,  at  least,  Professor  Shedd’s  Lectures  are  the  standard 
work  in  the  English  language  on  the  subject  to  which  they  relate. 
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Sermoxs  preached  in  St.  James’s  Chapel,  York  Street,  London.  By 
Rev.  Stoptbrd  A.  Brooke.  Boston :  Fields,  Osgood,  and  Company. 
Whoever  would  get  an  idea  of  the  present  free,  active,  practical  thought 
of  the  English  pulpit  will  find  an  admirable  illustration  in  these  sermons. 
They  do  not  teach  theology.  There  is  very  little  relerence  in  them  to 
the  dogmatic  faith.  But  they  apply  Christian  truth  to  the  practical  wants 
of  England  with  an  earnest  spirit  and  with  a  fresh  and  vivid  style.  A 
good  illustration  of  the  method  and  purpose  of  the  preacher  is  found  in 
the  sermons  on  the  Denial  of  Peter,  John  the  Ba{)tist  the  Interpreter, 
and  Devotion  to  the  Outward. 

The  Laws  of  Discursive  Thought  ;  being  a  Text-book  of  Formal 
Logic.  By  James  McCosh,  LL.D.,  President  of  New  Jersey  College, 
Princeton;  formerly  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  (.ia<!cns  College, 
Belfast.  New  York:  Robert  Carter  and  Brothers.  1870. 

A  principal  object  of  Dr  McCosh’s  Logic  is  to  criticise  the  New  Ana¬ 
lytic  of  Sir  William  Hamilton.  “  Had  I  been  satisfied,”  says  the  author, 
“  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  New  Analytic,  with  its  fundamental  Kantian 
principles,  or  its  special  doctrines,  such  as  that  of  the  universal  quanti¬ 
fication  of  the  predicates  of  propositions  with  its  extensive  consequences, 
I  would  never  have  published  this  treatise.”  “  Hamilton  quotes  ”  (Logic, 
Lect.  iv.)  “  Esser  with  approbation  :  ‘  It  is  evident  that  in  so  far  as  a  form 
of  thought  is  necessary,  this  form  must  be  determined  or  necessitated  by 
the  thinking  subject  itself.  The  first  condition  of  a  form  of  thought  is 
that  it  is  subjectively,  not  objectively  determined.’  This  fundamental 
error  (so  I  reckon  it)  runs  through  the  Avhole  system,  and  injures  and 
corrupts  the  valuable  truth  to  be  found  in  the  Logic  of  Hamilton.  There 
are  a  priori  laws  in  the  mind  operating  prior  to  experience ;  but  we  can 
discover  their  nature,  and  give  an  accurate  expression  of  them,  only  by 
means  of  careful  observation.  The  science  of  logic  is  to  be  constructed 
only  by  a  careful  inductive  Investigation  of  the  operations  of  the  human 
mind  as  it  is  employed  in  thinking  ”  (Preface  pp.  vii,  viii). 

Accordingly,  “  the  main  feature  of  this  logical  treatise  is  to  be  found 
in  the  more  thorough  investigation  of  the  nature  of  the  Notion.”  “  In  the 
thoroughgoing  separation  of  the  Abstract  Notion  from  the  Singular  and 
Universal,  we  have  the  means  of  settling  the  curious  questions  which  have 
been  started  in  regard  to  judgment  and  reasoning  in  the  New  Analytic.” 
Dr.  McCosh  holds,  as  laws  of  thought  involved  in  abstraction,  that  “  the 
abstract  implies  the  concrete  ” ;  that  “  when  the  concrete  is  real  the 
abstract  is  real  ” ;  and  that  “  an  attribute  has  no  independent  existence.” 
He  teaches,  as  laws  of  thought  implied  in  generalization,  that  “  the 
universal  implies  singulars”;  that  “when  singulars  are  real  the  universal 
is  real  ”;  and  that  “  the  reality  of  the  universal  is  in  common  properties 
of  singular.”  It  is  in  the  development  of  these  propositions  that  the  chief 
points  of  originality  in  his  treatment  of  the  Notion  are  found. 
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Dr.  McCosh’s  de6nition  of  lo<j;ic  has  the  merit  of  assisjjninp;  to  the  science 
a  rigidly  exact  field.  “  Thought  is  called  discursive  in  which  we  proceed 
from  something  allowed  to  something  else  derived  from  it  by  thinkino' ; 
as  distinguished  from  intuitive  thought,  in  which  we  discern  the  truth 
immediately.  The  science  which  treats  of  the  intuitive  operations  of  the 
mind  is  called  Metaphysics;  the  science  which  considers  the  discursive 
acts  is  Logic.”  “  Logic  may  be  defined  as  the  science  of  the  laws  of  dis¬ 
cursive  thought”  (p.  1).  It  is  one  result  of  this  definition  that  the 
discussion  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  thought,  such  as  the  Law  of 
Identity,  the  Law  of  Contradiction,  and  the  Law  of  Excluded  Middle,  is 
relegated  to  the  department  of  Metaphysics,  and  occupies  a  most  meagre 
space  at  the  close  of  this  logical  treatise. 

It  is  not  an  infi'equent  comj)lalnt  that  the  definitions  logical  writers 
give  of  the  three  fundamental  terms,  “  Notion,”  “  Judgment,”  and  “  Rea¬ 
soning,”  lack  scientific  [)recision.  We  think  this  complaint  cannot  be 
justly  brought  against  Sir  William  Hamilton,  but  that  Dr.  IMcCosh  and 
Dr.  Whately  are  both  open  to  it.  As  a  definition  of  Notion,  Dr.  McCosh 
■writes ;  “  The  operation  of  the  mind  in  contemplating  an  object  or  objects 
is  called  simple  apprehension.  The  object  or  objects  apprehended  con¬ 
stitute  the  Notion  ”  (p.  7).  As  a  definition  of  Judgment,  he  gives  us  the 
sentence :  “  Judgment  is  psychologically  one  act  of  the  mind ;  but  is  of  a 
concrete  nature,  and  we  analyze  it  into  three  elements,  two  notions  and 
the  declaration  of  their  agreement  or  disagreement.”  Notions  are  “  not 
mental  states,  as  such,  but  objects  apprehended  ”  (p.  93).  Reasoning  is 
defined  as  “the  act  of  proceeding  from  certain  judgments  to  others  founded 
on  them”  (p.  123). 

We  consider  the  extraordinary  meagreness  of  the  discussion  of  the 
fundamental  law’s  of  thought  an  important  defect  in  this  work,  regarded 
as  a  text-book  in  Logic.  Neither  are  we  satisfied  that  Hamilton’s  doctrine 
of  the  thoroughgoing  quantification  of  the  predicate  is  overthrown  by  this 
treatise.  Indeed,  as  a  text-book  in  Logie,  we  should  prefer  Professor 
Bowen’s  recent  work,  now  in  use  at  Harvard  and  Yale,  and  which  Includes 
the  Hamiltonian  as  w’cll  as  the  Aristotelian  analysis.  Dr.  McCosh  himself 
says :  “  The  clearest  account  of  the  new  Logic  is  to  be  found,  not  in 
Hamilton’s  own  Lectures,  which  were  left  in  a  crude  state,  but  in  the 
Loffir  of  Professor  Bowen  of  Harvard  College.”  Those  lectures  themselves, 
however,  we  regard  as  the  most  stimulating  text-book  for  advanced 
students.  But,  as  a  vigorous  criticism  of  Hamilton’s  New  Analysis  of 
Logical  Forms ;  as  a  thoi’ough  discussion  of  that  part  of  Logic  which  treats 
of  the  Notion  ;  and  as  an  illustration  of  the  inductive  method,  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  which  to  Ixjth  Metaphysics  and  Logic  is  the  great  and  distinguishing 
merit  of  Dr.  McCosh’s  philosophical  writings,  this  treatise  has  an  im¬ 
portant  value. 
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Fkoude’s  History  OF  England.  Vols. XL,  XII.  New  York:  Charles 

Scribner  and  Company. 

In  these  two  volumes  Mr.  Froude  closes  his  picturesque  narrative.  In 
common  with  most  of  his  readers  we  regret  that  he  did  not  keep  to  his 
first  purpose,  and  carry  to  its  end  the  story  of  the  great  life  of  Elizabeth. 
But  the  history,  to  its  last  page,  is  marked  by  that  freshness  of  detail,  that 
vividness  of  portraiture,  that  clearness  of  statement,  whether  of  fact  or 
opinion,  which  make  it  as  fascinating  as  a  novel.  No  painting,  for 
example,  could  present  before  us  in  colors  more  vivid  and  startling  the 
execution  of  Mary  than  the  words  of  this  grave  historian.  We  absolutely 
see  the  events,  as  if  they  were  taking  jilace,  one  by  one,  before  us,  and 
we  feel  like  covering  our  eyes  to  shut  the  awful  scene  from  our  gaze. 

It  is  among  the  interesting  characteristics  of  modern  historical  literature 
that  fields  which  have  been  gleaned  again  and  again  still  seem  to  furnish 
fresh  material  for  new  labors ;  and  even  that  the  later  workman,  through 
improved  methods,  enlarged  experience,  and  more  subtile  skill,  gains  a 
still  richer  result  than  the  earlier.  lie  may  not  be  a  greater  writer,  or  a 
wiser  man,  but  he  has  access  to  materials  wdiich  enable  him  to  correct 
some  mistakes,  to  verify  some  conjectures,  and  to  present  events  in  greater 
minuteness  and  fulness. 

Tup:  History  of  Rome.  By  Theodor  Mommsen.  Translated  by  Rev. 

William  P.  Dickson,  D.D.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner  and  Company. 

Boston:  W.  H.  Piper  and  Company. 

The  modern  historian  seeks  not  only  for  results,  but  for  causes.  If  he 
is  imiulsitive  and  sceptical,  he  at  least  strives  to  base  his  conclusions  on 
solid  ground.  If  he  has  less  scope  for  eloquence,  he  strives  to  compensate 
himself  by  careful  details.  If  he  is  less  stately  and  grand,  he  is  more  plc- 
turesfjue,  individualizes  more  precisely,  and  gives  you  more  of  the  homely 
element  on  which,  after  all,  the  life  of  a  nation  often  depends. 

Dr.  ^lommscn,  the  author  of  the  History  of  Rome,  was  born  in  1817, 
was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Altona  and  Kiel,  became  Professor  of 
Law  at  Leipsic,  and  subseijuently  at  Zurich  and  at  Breslau,  having  been 
dismissed  from  Leipsic  on  account  of  the  part  he  took  in  political  affairs. 
He  early  edited  a  work  of  great  learning  on  “  Latin  Inscriptions,”  and  a 
work  on  “  Roman  Coins,”  and  also  another,  on  the  “  Earliest  Inhabitants 
of  Italy.”  The  present  translation  of  his  History  of  Rome  is  from  the 
fourth  edition,  or  virtually  from  the  fifth  German  edition,  which  differs 
very  slightly  from  the  fourth. 

One  will  be  struck  w'ith  the  apparent  good  sense  with  which  the  author 
strives  to  make  his  way  among  the  evident  myths  and  fables  of  the  earlier, 
periods,  and  the  clear  reasons  wdiich  lead  him  to  certain  conclusions. 

The  first  volume  is  taken  up  with  the  origin  of  Rome,  the  cause  of  the 
establishing  of  the  city  in  its  present  in  many  respects  unfavorable  posi- 
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tion,  and  the  period  from  the  abolition  of  the  monarchy  in  Rome  to  the 
union  of  Italy. 

Side  by  side  here  with  a  development  of  the  external  facts  is  a  discus¬ 
sion  also  of  the  Law  and  Justice,  the  Religion,  the  Agriculture,  Trade, 
and  Commerce,  the  Military  System,  tlie  Economic  Condition,  the  Arts 
and  Sciences,  the  Nationality  of  the  State  —  all  those  elements  which  go 
to  make  a  people  great,  and  keep  them  so. 

The  remaining  volumes  republished  carry  on  the  history  through  the 
grander  cycles  of  events  which  marked  that  wonderful  people,  and  give 
us  also  vivid  pictures  of  the  nations  and  kings  with  whom  Rome  con¬ 
tended.  In  no  writer,  for  example,  do  we  find  a  portraiture  of  Mithridates 
(who  in  general  is  a  sort  of  myth  —  a  name,  and  nothing  more)  so  real, 
of  veritable  flesh  and  blood,  a  subtle,  powerful,  energetic,  resolute,  bar¬ 
baric  actor  in  great  scenes. 

We  rejoice  that  the  book  is  republished  in  a  form  so  creditable,  and 
that  really  new  materials  are  presented  to  give  us  a  more  complete  under¬ 
standing  of  the  greatest  of  ancient  empires. 

The  Americax  Colleges  and  the  American  People.  By  Noah 

Porter,  D.D.,  Professor  in  Yale  College.  18mo.  pp.  285.  New 

Haven,  Ct. :  Charles  C.  Chatfield  and  Co.  1870. 

The  substance  of  this  book  has  already  been  printed  in  the  New  Eng¬ 
lander.  It  well  deserves  republication  in  its  present  enlarged  shape.  The 
general  question  discussed  by  Professor  Porter  we  understand  to  be, 
whether  the  system  of  education  which  has  hitherto  been  pursued  in  our 
American  colleges  ought  to  be  superseded  by  one  radically  different 
from  it.  It  is  cheerfully  admitted  that  this  system  is  not  perfect.  There 
are  defects  in*  it  such  as  can  be  easily  pointed  out  and  remedied  without 
much  difficulty,  and  the  position  taken  by  Professor  Porter  seems  to  us 
to  be  the  correct  one,  that  vnprooement,  and  not  substitution,  is  the  thing 
to  be  done.  The  results  of  the  present  system  have  not,  by  any  means, 
been  so  unsatisfactory  as  to  lead  us  to  wish  that  it  should  be  abandoned, 
and  the  experiment  of  a  new  one  be  tried.  Altogether  too  serious  a 
hazard  would  be  incurred  in  so  doing. 

We  have  been  on  the  whole  greatly  pleased  with  this  book.  It  abounds 
with  valuable  suggestions.  Professor  Porter  is  by  no  means  blind  to  the 
faults  of  American  colleges.  He  shows  no  unreasoning  fondness  for  old 
usages,  and  no  foolish  dread  of  innovation.  He  pleads  very  earnestly  for 
certain  improvements,  the  desirableness  of  which  no  one  can  question. 

The  book  is  written  in  a  calm  and  dispassionate  manner,  and  the  tone 
of  severity  occasionally  indulged  in  is  not  at  tril  unmerited. 

The  Second  Volume  of  Keil’s  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  and 
the  Second  Volume  of  Block’s  Introduction  to  the  New,  have  appeared, 
published  in  this  country  by  Messrs.  Scribner,  Welford,  and  Company. 
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hurried  treatment  or  the  omission 
of  important  topics  for  want  of 
time,  255 ;  mischievous  effect  of 
crudeness  of  views  on  the  indi¬ 
vidual  character,  258. 

Frankel’s,  Z.,  Introduction  to  the 
Jerusalem  Talmud,  noticed,  385. 

Freudenthal’s,  Dr.  J.,  Edition  of  Jo¬ 
sephus  on  the  Rule  of  Reason, 
noticed,  384. 

Froude’s  History  of  England,  no¬ 
ticed,  793. 

G. 

Gass’s,  Dr.  W.,  Doctrine  of  Con¬ 
science,  noticed,  387. 

Geiger,  L.,  on  the  Study  of  the  He¬ 
brew  Language,  noticed,  384. 

Gerlach’s,  Dr.  H.,  Eschatology,  no¬ 
ticed,  198. 

Gerlach’s,  Dr.  E.,  Lamentations  of 
Jeremiah,  noticed,  389. 

German  Works,  noticed,  197,  384, 
574,  779. 

Gloag’s,  Paton  I.,  D.D.,  Critical  and 
Exegetical  Commentary  on  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  noticed,  582. 

Greiner’s  Resurrection  of  Christ, 
noticed,  198. 
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H. 

Hackett,  H.  B.,  D.D.,  article  by,  570. 

Hanna,  W.  A.,  D.D.,  Life  of  our 
Lord,  noticed,  786. 

Hazard’s,  Rowland  G.,  Letters  to 
J.  S.  Mill  on  Causation  and  Free¬ 
dom  of  Mind  in  AVilling,  noticed, 
390. 

Hartmann’s,  Dr.  E.  V.,  Philosophy 
of  the  Unconscious,  noticed,  575. 

Hedge’s,  F.  H.,  Primeval  World  of 
Hebrew  Tradition,  noticed,  784. 

Hitchcock’s,  R.  D.,  D.D.,  New  and 
Complete  Analysis  of  the  Holy 
Bible,  noticed,  577. 

Hitzig’s  History  of  Israel  from  the 
Earliest  Periods,  noticed,  779. 

Heinichen’s,  F.  A.,  Edition  of  Eu¬ 
sebius’s  Life  of  Constantine,  no¬ 
ticed,  385. 

Henderson’s,  Dr.  William,  Diction¬ 
ary  and  Concordance,  noticed, 
399. 

Herrick,  Rev.  George  F.,  article  by, 

2G0. 

Human  Intellect,  Tlie,  article  on, 
by  Prof.  John  Bascom,  68 ;  Prof. 
Noah  Porter’s  work  on  the  Human 
Intellect  has  met  with  an  appre¬ 
ciative  reception,  68 ;  great  merits 
of  the  book,  68 ;  its  occasional 
prolixity  of  discussion,  69 ;  view 
on  the  subject  of  consciousness, 
69  ;  consciousness  not  a  power  of 
the  mind,  69 ;  objections  to  Prof. 
Porter’s  theory,  71 ;  consciousness 
has  to  be  denied  to  the  brute,  71 ; 
it  has  to  be  divided  into  two 
powers  —  the  natural  and  the  re¬ 
flective  consciousness,  72;  his  the¬ 
ory  of  consciousness  in  connection 
with  that  of  perception,  73 ;  as 
regards  the  knowledge  of  the  non- 
ego,  75 ;  the  association  of  ideas, 
78  ;  laws  of  association  due  to 
memory,  79 ;  criticism  of  Prof. 
Porter’s  theory  of  thought,  81 ; 
his  definition  of  thought,  81  ;  dis¬ 
tinction  of  inductive  and  deduc¬ 
tive  reasoning,  82;  Prof.  Por¬ 
ter’s  theory  ot‘  intuition,  86 ;  this 
theory  open  to  criticism  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  intuitions  introduced, 

87  ;  the  regulative  idea  of  design, 

88  ;  the  intuitions  omitted  by 
Prof.  Porter,  90. 


I. 

Incarnation,  The,  article  on,  by 
Prof.  John  A.  Reubelt,  1  ;  three¬ 
fold  impression  left  on  the  mind 
concerning  Jesus  Christ  by  the 
New  Testament,  1 ;  early  attempts 
of  the  church  to  get  a  complete 
idea  of  the  Saviour,  3  ;  doubts  as 
to  the  expediency  and  the  success 
of  these  attempts,  3 ;  these  at¬ 
tempts  nevertheless  necessary,  3 ; 
Christ’s  humanity  never  seriously 
questioned,  4 ;  his  divinity,  how¬ 
ever,  often  doubted,  5;  both  the 
divinity  and  humanity  the  settled 
faith  of  the  church  since  the  Ni- 
cene  Council,  7 ;  theory  of  Apol- 
linarius,  7 ;  of  Nestorius,  8 ;  of 
Eutyches,  9 ;  creed  of  the  Lutheran 
church,  11;  the  church  of  England, 
14  ;  the  Westminster  confession, 
15;  the  Romanists  virtually  set 
aside  Christ’s  humanity,  15;  diffi¬ 
culty  felt  in  the  Reformed  churches 
as  to  the  union  in  Christ  of  divine 
and  human  natures,  1 7  ;  attempts 
to  obviate  these  difficulties,  18 : 
by  Drs.  Rauch  and  Delitzsch,  18; 
by  Drs.  Auberlen  and  Ebrard, 
19  ;  by  American  and  English 
divines,  21 ;  what  does  the  Bible 
really  teach  in  regard  to  the  union 
of  attributes?  21 ;  the  Logos  really 
man,  yet  sinless,  and  at  no  time 
merely  human,  30. 

Inscription  of  Mesha,  King  of  Moab, 
The,  article  on,  by  Rev.  William 
II.  Ward,  625 ;  account  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  this  inscription,  625  ;  the 
inscription  itself  with  a  translation, 
628  ;  commentary  on  the  inscrip¬ 
tion,  630 ;  its  general  sense  clear, 
630 ;  relation  of  Mesha’s  pillar  to 
biblical  history,  635  ;  original 
country  of  the  Moabites,  636 ;  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Israelites,  637; 
chronological  difficulty  in  regard 
to  Omri’s  taking  possession  of 
Medeba,  639  ;  linguistic  peculiari¬ 
ties,  642  ;  the  forms  of  the  letters, 
644;  Note,  relative  to  Ganneau’s 
last  reading  of  this  inscription, 77  7. 

Intellect,  The  Human,  article  on,  68. 

J. 

Jerusalem,  Topography  of,  article 
on,  191. 
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K. 

Kampschulte’s,  F.  W.,  John  Calvin, 
his  Church  and  State  in  Geneva, 
noticed,  780. 

Kelly’s,  Walter  K.,  Proverbs  of  all 
Nations,  noticed,  395. 

Kruinmacher’s,  Frederic  William, 
Autobiography,  noticed,  590. 

Kunis’s,  K.  W.,  Reason  and  Revela¬ 
tion,  noticed,  387. 

L 

Lange’s,  Dr.  J.  P.,  Commentary  on 
the  Romans,  noticed,  206. 

Language,  Theories  of  the  Original, 
article  on,  162. 

Lawrence,  E.  A.,  D.D.,  article  by,  454. 

Lees  and  Burns’s,  Temperance  Biblc- 
Coimnentary,  noticed,  398. 

Levy’s,  Dr.  M.  A.,  Phenician  Studies, 
noticed,  783. 

Lober’s,  Dr.  R.,  Doctrine  of  Prayer, 
noticed,  199. 

Loyalty  to  Christ,  by  a  Professed 
Loyalist,  noticed,  398. 

Luzzato’s,  S.  D.,  Jewish  Moral  The¬ 
ology,  noticed,  780. 

McCosh’s,  James,  LL.D.,  Laws  of 
Discursive  Thought,  noticed,  791. 

Macdonald,  James  M.,  D.D.,  article 
by,  108. 

MacGregor’s,  Rev.  Duncan,  Shep¬ 
herd  of  Israel,  noticed,  399. 

Mayboum’s,  Dr.  S.,  Anthropomor¬ 
phisms  and  Anthropopathisms  of 
Onkelos  and  the  Later  Targumim, 
noticed,  780. 

Means,  Rev.  John  O.,  article  by,  112. 

Mesha’s  Inscription,  article  on,  625. 

Mommsen’s,  Theodor,  History  of 
Rome,  noticed,  793. 

Mooar,  George,  D.D.,  article  by,  614. 
N. 

New  Studies  in  Egyptology,  article 
on,  by  Joseph  P.  Thompson,  D.D. 
LL.D.,  180  ;  regular  classification 
of  material  for  the  study  of  Egyp¬ 
tian  history,  180;  labors  of  Dr. 
Johannes  DUmichen,  180;  cata¬ 
logue  of  his  works,  180;  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  results  of  his  last 
expedition,  181;  account  of  the 
contents  of  the  first  volume,  181 ; 
publication  by  Rossi  and  Pleyte, 
of  papyri  in  the  Museum  of  Turin, 
182 ;  contents  of  first  number,  182. 


Nbldeke’s,  Dr.  Theod.,  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  Literature,  noticed,  388. 

Nosgen’s,  K.  Fr.,  Christ  the  Son  of 
ISIan  and  the  Son  of  God,  noticed. 

781. 

Noyes’s,  Rev.  Daniel  P.,  New  Church 
Register,  noticed,  395. 

O. 

Otis,  W.  S.  C.,  article  by,  545. 

P. 

Perty’s,  M.,  Glimpses  into  the  Hidden 
Life  of  the  Human  Spirit,  noticed, 

782. 

Pfleiderer’s,  Otto,  Philosophy  of  Re¬ 
ligion,  noticed,  197. 

Pope  and  the  Council,  by  James, 
noticed,  394. 

Porter’s,  Prof.  Noah,  American  Col¬ 
leges,  noticed,  794. 

Progress  of  Truth,  dependent  on  Cor¬ 
rect  Interpretation,  The,  article 
on,  by  Seth  Sweetser,  D.D.,  91; 
the  value  of  knowledge  as  a  means 
to  an  end,  91 ;  the  end  of  the 
knowledge  of  God,  man’s  sanctifi¬ 
cation,  92  ;  necessity  of  a  true  and 
thorough  interpretation  ofthe  word 
of  God,  92 ;  the  true  idea  of  the 
work  of  an  interpreter,  93  ;  illus¬ 
trated  in  reference  to  the  words 
“  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself,”  94  ;  the  Bible  cannot  grow 
old,  95 ;  danger  of  making  the 
scripture  accord  wdth  previously 
formed  systems,  97 ;  the  passage, 
“  The  just  shall  live  by  faith,”  97 ; 
the  field  presented  by  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Bible  as  boundless 
as  our  conceptions,  99  ;  the  Bible, 
a  treasury  of  moral  forces  oper¬ 
ating  and  developing  through  all 
time,  100;  the  progressive  nature 
of  a  true  interpretation,  104;  no 
complete  interpretation,  till  the 
truth  has  been  transmuted  into 
life,  106. 

Prophecy  as  Related  to  the  “  Eastern 
Question,”  article  on,  by  Rev. 
George  P.  Herrick,  360 ;  does  the 
term  “false  prophet”  in  the  Rev¬ 
elation  apply  to  Mohammed?  360; 
presumption  against  the  view  that 
it  does,  361  ;  the  term  “prophet” 
used  for  teacher,and  “false  prophet” 
the  same  of  false  teacher,  362 ; 
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prophecies  relating  to  events  be¬ 
fore  the  millennium  do  concern 
Mohammedan  empires,  and  are 
going  on  to  their  tullilment,  365  ; 
are  events  now  occurring  such  as 
indicate  the  giving  way  of  Mo¬ 
hammedan  powers  V  366  ;  mean¬ 
ing  of  millennium,  366  ;  commer¬ 
cial,  civil,  and  political  condition 
of  Mohammedan  Turkey,  369 ; 
influence  of  the  Christian  popula¬ 
tion,  371  ;  the  seeming  poAver  of 
Mohammedan  Turkey  a  delusion, 
373  ;  influence  of  Protestant  Chris¬ 
tian  doctrine  and  life  in  Turkey, 
375  ;  relation  of  Islam  to  Oriental 
Christianity^,  375  ;  bad  effect  of 
the  defective  anthropology  and 
moral  teaching  of  the  Eastern 
church,  37  7  ;  preparation  of  a 
highway  lor  the  entrance  of  the 
gospel  into  Central  Asia,  to  be 
expected,  378  ;  change  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  Oriental  eommunities 
by  Christianity,  381. 

Psychology  in  the  Life,  Work,  and 
Teachings  of  Jesus,  article  on,  by 
Rev.  Oliver  S.  Taylor,  209 ;  re¬ 
cent  introduction  of  the  term  “  psy¬ 
chology”  into  the  technology  of 
science,  209 ;  little  comparative  at¬ 
tention  given  in  systems  of  mental 
philosopliy  to  the  emotions  and 
affections,  209 ;  the  intellect  and 
will  subordinate  to  the  tendencies 
and  workings  of  the  emotions,  211; 
order  in  which  these  elementary 
powers  exist  in  a  perfect  soul,  214; 
Jesus  Christ  an  example  of  the 
order  in  which  these  powers  exist, 
214;  and  also,  the  great  teacher 
of  psychology,  216  ;  he  teaches  that 
in  the  perlect  soul  the  will  is  in 
complete  harmony  with  that  of 
God,  217;  the  motive  power  which 
fixes  the  will  in  this  divine  order, 
218  ;  love,  this  motive  power,  220 ; 
the  nature  and  intensity^  of  this 
passion,  221  ;  illustration  from 
Shakespeare,  223;  mode  of  secur¬ 
ing  this  strong  love,  225  ;  by  faith 
unmingled  with  doubt,  225  ;  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word  ‘‘  faith  ”  as  used  in 
the  eleventh  of  Hebrews,  227 ; 
this  faith  the  cause  of  as  free  an 
obedience  and  love  to  God  as  to 
VoL.  XXVII.  No.  108. 


the  laws  of  bodily  safety,  229  ;  this 
faith  adapted  to  cleanse  the  heart 
from  its  deep-seated  corruption, 
230  ;  results  of  such  a  faith  when 
introduced  into  the  disea.sed  mind, 
231 ;  the  condition  of  fixed  expec¬ 
tation  which  it  produces,  232 ;  or¬ 
der  of  emotions  in  the  perlect  soul, 
233 ;  emotions  of  joy  and  sorrow 
are  mostly  mental  products,  234  ; 
men  generally  very  ignorant  as  to 
this  matter  of  joy  and  sorrow,  235 ; 
in  the  true  life  the  common  order 
of  the  emotions  inverted,  237  ; 
this  order  the  condition  of  the  high¬ 
est  intellectual  development,  238 ; 
it  gives  the  highest  impulse  to  the 
intellect,  239  ;  examples  of  intel¬ 
lectual  growth  thus  produced,  239; 
the  relations  of  the  perfected  soul 
to  our  physical  frame,  240 ;  views 
of  Carpenter  on  this  subject,  240 ; 
possibility  of  a  healing  power  hav¬ 
ing  been  lost  by  the  church,  243. 
R. 

Recent  Theories  on  the  Origin  of 
Language,  article  on,  by  Rev.  John 
O.  Means,  162 ;  diversity  of  opinion 
on  this  subject  among  scientific 
men,  163;  two  methods  by  which 
man  may  have  come  to  the  power 
of  speech,  164;  statement  of  the 
point  of  inquiry,  164  ;  the  inquiry 
does  not  relate  to  the  origin  of 
any  one  language,  164  ;  nor  to  the 
faculty  but  to  the  fact  of  speech, 
165;  two  theories  —  the  first,  the 
ding-dong  theory — that  speech  was 
the  result  of  a  spontaneous  and 
unconscious  effort,  166;  antiquity 
of  this  theory,  168;  objections: 
no  such  nice  adaptation  of  body 
and  soul  to  nature,  that  echoes  of 
nature  resound  from  the  soul,  168 ; 
not  the  organs  of  speech  only  but 
the  whole  body  responds  to  nature, 
169  ;  there  should  be  on  this  theory 
but  one  language  for  all  men,  169; 
the  theory  assumes  a  state  of  things 
not  now  existent,  and  which  cannot 
be  proved  ever  to  have  existed, 
170;  the  theory  explains  the  origin 
of  words,  but  not  of  language,  1 71 ; 
the  second,  the  bow-wow  theory, 
preferable  to  the  former,  171;  the 
earliest  names  of  objects  and 
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actions  produced  by  imitation  of  .  Rcubt*lt,Prof.  J.  A.,articlesby,l,647 
natural  sounds,  171;  words  now  Rcvtdation  and  Inspiration,  article 
formed  in  this  way,  172;  men  on,  by  E  P.  Barrows,  D.D.  33* 

learned  to  speak  as  a  matter  of  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  Naratlves 

necessity,  172;  this  theory  does  83 ;  the  authors  of  the  Gospels  not 

not  account  for  the  origin  of  all  deliberate  deceivers,  35 ;  not  en- 

words,  172;  a  fatal  objection  to  thuslastic,  35 ;  the  authors  of  the 

this  theory,  that  if  nineteen  twen-  Gospels  were  competent  witnesses 

tieths  of  speech  is  the  result  of  43 ;  the  recorded  miraculous  facts 

imitation  the  one  twentieth  is  not,  such  as  could  be  authenticated,  44* 

173;  man  not  left  to  himself  to  these  facts  occurred  in  the  presence 

form  speech,  174;  the  theory  ac-  of  enemies,  46  ;  an  independent 

counts  for  the  oripn  of  words  only,  argument  founil  in  the  character 

174;  an  agreement  among  men  and  life  of  Christ,  47;  in  the  Sa- 

necessary,  174;  words  have  no  viour  we  have  a  supernatural  rev- 

expressive  quality,  175;  speech  elation  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 

not  a  personal  but  a  social  posses-  words,  63  ;  unteuableness  of  the 

sion,  175;  this  theory  not  formed  doctrinal  obj'eetions  to  the  credi- 


in  accordance  with  the  recognized 
methods  of  scientific  investigation, 
176;  the  supernatural  theory  of 
the  origin  of  language,  177;  it  may 
possibly  be  the  true  theory,  178. 

Recent  Questions  of  Unbelief,  article 
on,  by  Pres.  W.  A.  Stearns,  469 ; 
strength  of  the  hold  of  Christianity 
on  the  popular  mind,  469 ;  first 
form  of  unbelief  a  question  of  in¬ 
terpretation,  470;  the  second,  a 
question  of  inspiration,  472  ;  many 
objections  disapjxjar  on  careful 
examination,  4  72  ;  the  human 
mind  not  competent  to  answer 
certain  (juestions,  473  ;  indiflerent- 
ism,  474;  the  third  question  one 
of  revelation,  475;  impossibility  of 
miracles,  475;  the  character  of 
Christ,  476;  the  fourth  question 
one  of  science,  478;  the  scriptures 
not  written  to  teach  the  sciences, 
480 ;  deviations  from  natural  law 
not  impossible,  480  ;  the  universe 
not  the  result  of  development,  481 ; 
secularism,  482;  positivism,  483; 
protoplasm,  483  ;  the  last  question 
one  of  philosophy,  483 ;  alleged 
inabibty  of  the  mind  to  demon¬ 
strate  a  personal  God,  484 ;  no 
cause  for  alarm  In  all  these  phases 
of  unbelief,  485  ;  njode  of  conduct 
in  reference  to  them,  487  ;  scepti¬ 
cism  more  serious,  489;  concludmg 
caution,  490. 

Reid's,  Rev.  J.,  Sorrow,  noticed,  399. 

Resurrection,  Theories  of,  article  on, 
674. 


bility  of  the  Gosi)els,  64  ;  of  the 
historic  objections,  66  ;  Sequel  to 
the  Gospel  History,  518;  super¬ 
natural  illumination  ofthe  apostles 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  519;  super¬ 
natural  seal  of  their  divine  com¬ 
mission,  520 ;  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
521;  Luke,  the  author,  523;  the 
credibility  of  the  book,  524 ;  the 
acknowledged  Epistles,  527 ;  Pau¬ 
line  authorship  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Ephesians,  528 ;  the  Pastoral 
Epistles,  531 ;  their  alleged  un- 
Pauline  character,  534  ;  these 
Epistles  addressed  not  to  churches 
but  to  trusty  friends,  536  ;  general 
style  of  these  Epistles.  537 ;  the 
disputed  books,  537  ;  the  question 
in  regard  to  these  concerns  the 
extent  of  the  canon  not  the  truth 
of  Christianity,  538  ;  Appendix  on 
the  words  “  in  Ephesus  ”  in  the 
first  verse  of  the  Epistle,  541 ;  on 
the  second  Roman  imprisonment, 
543 ;  Antecedents  in  Gospel  His¬ 
tory,  721 ;  antecedent  preparatory 
revelations  to  be  interred  fiom 
our  Ix)rd’s  supernatural  manifes¬ 
tations,  721 ;  our  Saviour’s  explicit 
declarations  such  that  Old  lesta- 
ment  cannot  be  dissevered  from 
the  New,  723;  the  principles  which 
underlie  the  Old  Testament  clearly 
taught  in  the  New,  725  ;  the  de¬ 
velopment  in  prophecy  of  the 
Messianic  idea,  733 ;  revelations 
in  the  Old  Testament  on  the  divine 
authority,  737. 
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Ritter’s,  Heinrich,  Evil  and  its  Con¬ 
sequences,  noticed,  575. 

Robie,  Rev.  Edward,  article  by,  202. 

Rwfis,  Rev.  A.  II.,  articles  by,  336, 
740. 

Rossbach’s,  Dr.  J.  J.,  History  of 
Society,  noticed,  200. 

Rotlie’s,  Dr.  J.  II.,  Dogmatik  edited 
by  Dr.  D.  Schenkel,  noticed,  385. 
S. 

Shedd’s,  W.  G.  T.,  D.D.,  Homiletics 
and  Pastoral  Theology,  noticed, 
789. 

Shedd’s,  W.  G.  T.,  D.D.,  History  of 
Christian  Doctrine,  noticed,  790. 

Significance  of  the  Jewish  Sacrifices, 
"TIjc,  article  on.  593 ;  the  origin 
of  sacrifices,  593  ;  the  matter  of 
v.hlch  sacrifices  consisted,  595 ; 
the  accompanying  rites,  596  ;  the 
purpose  of  the  dilferent  sacrifices, 
596 ;  the  .authenticity  of  the  Le- 
vitical  law  as  to  sacrifices  disputed, 
596  ;  argument  of  De  Wette  on 
the  subject,  597  ;  the  excessive 
copiousness  of  the  law,  598 ;  unity 
of  authorship  of  the  sacrificial 
laws,  599 ;  tour  varieties  of  sacri¬ 
fices,  600:  meaning  of  the  term 
used  to  designate  sacrifices,  600 ; 
mode  in  which  sacrifices  pro¬ 
duce  fellowship  between  God  and 
man,  601 ;  examination  of  Lev. 
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